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OUR INDIAN VISITORS IN LONDON—AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


CEDURE.—— 
Even now, it seems, the discussion of the Closure has not 
come to an end; Sir Stafford Northcote is to propose that it 
shall be tried first of all as a temporary measure. Con- 
sidering the outcry which has been raised about “ the aboli- 
tion of free debate,” it was to be expected, we suppose, that 
one more attempt would be made to save our liberties. Sir 
Stafford Northcote must see, however, that the fears 
expressed by himself and his supporters are not shared to 
any considerable extent by Englishmen generally. What the 
public are impressed by is the fact that for some years there 
has been no such thing as free debate in Parliament. Men 
worth listening to have been forced to keep silence by a 
multitude of obstructives and busybodies ; and, whatever 
vehement partisans may think, persons who take interest 
in politics without ranging themselves decidedly either with 
Liberals or Conservatives were anxious that this tyranny 
should be broken. And they are confident that, if (as the 
Conservatives predict) the Closure should be found to lead to 
worse results than the evil it is designed to remedy, the 
English people will know how to deal with the difficulty 
when the proper time arrives. As for the remaining Rules of 
Procedure, Lord Randolph Churchill still threatens to meet 
them with persistent obstruction ; but fortunately the Con- 
servative party is guided by wiser counsellors than Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Even if it were possible, as he proposes, 
to force the Government to dissolve Parliament, the prospect 
is hardly one that Sir Stafford Northcote would welcome. 
Sensible Conservatives understand that Mr. Gladstone has 
never been more popular in England and Scotland than he 
is now, and that any difficulties he might meet with in 
Ireland would not be difficulties affecting the Liberal party 
alone. Besides, if the Closure is so very bad, it seems to be 
the obvious interest of Conservatives to make the other 
Rules effective, so as to diminish the necessity for an appeal 
to “the evident sense of the House.” The Government have 
shown, by the manner in which they have dealt with the 
right of moving the adjournment of the House, that they are 
inclined to assent to reasonable amendments ; and with this 
it is to be hoped that the majority of the Opposition will 
be content. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE RULES OF PRO 


TRISH PROSPECTS. The sanguine anticipations 
regarding Ireland which were expressed by Mr. Gladstone 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet must not be considered as 
altogether falsified by the attempted murder of Judge 
Lawson. That happily-frustrated deed of blood simply adds 
to the evidence already brought forward of the existence of a 
widely-spread conspiracy (whose headquarters are probably 
not in Ireland) which, in the prosecution of its terrorist 
aims, will flinch from no villainy, however monstrous. Hence 
it is that so many Irish officials literally carry their lives in 
their hands, and are obliged to go about carefully guarded, 
It is, however, disquieting to know that no small part of the 
population have a sort of haif-hearted passive sympathy with 
this murderous confederacy. It is probably no easy task to 
get a man to commit one of these murders (the culprit in the 
Kildare Street affair bears a damaged reputation) ; but, at the 
same time, had Judge Lawson been killed, which he assuredly 
would have been but for McDonnell’s watchfulness and 
pluck, the murderer would almost certainly have escaped. 
People might not go so far as to harbour him, but they would 
take care to keep their eyes shut if he appeared in their 
neighbourhood. Even such a horrifying butchery as that of 
the Joyce family at Maamtrasna would almost certainly have 
been unavenged if the trial had taken place near the scene 
of the outrage, yet even the half-savage peasantry of the 
West, callous to the slaughter of a landlord, might reasonably 
feel indignant at the massacre of a whole household of fellow- 
peasants. In Parliament the more extreme of the Irish 
Members are just now remarkably quiet, but possibly the 
quietude is that of children when they are deeply engaged in 
mischief. Reculer pour mieux sauter is a proverb of which 
Mr. Parnell understands the full significance. The real point 
is whether any measure of Home Rule, such as Mr. Gladstone 
will venture to concede, will satisfy the Irish Extremists, for 
it is the Extremists who control public opinion in that island. 
If Mr. Gladstone can devise a scheme by which Ireland can 
be made as locally independent as New South Wales, and 
yet remain as firmly attached to the Empire as New South 
Wales, he will merit the thanks of a good many Englishmen 
and Scotchmen. 


ARY AT OXFORD.—Oxford has been provided, by the 
munificence of the late Mr. Slade, with a Professor of Fine 
Art, but it does not exactly know what to do with him. Mr. 
Ruskin, when he was Professor, certainly excited and kept 
up the interest in Art by his eloquent lectures, no less than 
Ly the beautiful collection of Turner drawings which he gave 
to the University. He also organised drawing classes on his 
own peculiar system. He had a design made of a marble 
chariot wheel, from a work in the British Museum, and, 
before being admitted to the classes, the neophyte had to 
copy the wheel. On beholding it many an enthusiast 
behaved like the Cambridge freshman when he was shown 
Euclid, and cohorrutt et evasit—was filled with horror and 
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left the scene. Mr. Richmond succeeded to Mr. Ruskin ; he 
lectured on Art, and we presume, he gave practical instruc- 
tion. But he has resigned, and there is another empty 
chair (there are four or five of them) at Oxford. Who is to 
fill it, and what are his duties to be? Now, few Professors 
at Oxford do much teaching, If the Professor of Art is to 
be more useful he must, we think, lecture on some subject 
which comes into recognised work for the Schools. If the 
Schools admit the history of Greek Art, the Professor has a 
subject ready made—an admirable subject, the source of all 
later Art. It follows that he should be a scholar, and a 
resident member of the University. 


Ecypt.—In his statement regarding Egypt on Tuesday 
Mr. Gladstone confined himself strictly to the financial 
arrangements rendered necessary by the temporary occupa- 
tion of the country by British troops. Even on this subject 
he had no very definite information to offer. He told the 
House of Commons that a Convention is about to be 
concluded between the English and the Egyptian Govern- 
ments; but what is to be the precise nature of the 
Convention, or whether it is likely to be submitted to 
Parliament during the present Session, he either could not 
Sir Stafford Northcote professed to be 
dissatisfied with this meagre explanation ; but probably his 
discontent is not very profound. Everybody sees that the 
work which the Government have to do in Egypt is 
exceedingly complicated, and the leader of the Opposition 
is too reasonable and patriotic to add to their difficulties 
unnecessarily. On the whole, if we except the absurd and 
mischievous blunders connected with the proposed trial of 
Arabi, the situation in Egyptis as favourable to our interests 
as we could have ventured to anticipate. Order is being 
gradually restored, and the Egyptians are beginning to 
understand that their army really was defeated at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and that our reason for sparing the life of Arabi is 
not that we are afraid of him. We may hope, too, that they 
will by-and-by give us credit for a sincere wish to promote 
their welfare. That they will have to acknowledge English 
supremacy, whether formally expressed or not, is, indeed, 
becoming more and more clear, It is certain that 
France will not henceforth have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of Egypt; and, of course, we cannot leave 
the country to decide absolutely its own political des- 
tinies, since that would be to hand it over to the tender 
mercies of a few selfish Pashas, and to prepare the way for a 
more serious war than the one we have just concluded. In 
the last resort England must have the power which is 
essential for the maintenance of her rights ; and the mission 
of Lord Dufferin affords sufficient proof that this power will 
be assumed. On the other hand, England acknowledges 
that Egypt has hitherto had genuine grievances ; and we 
may expect that a strenuous effort will be made to conciliate 
the population by entrusting the duties of administration as 
largely as possible to native officials. 


THE SOUDAN AND THE SLAVE TRADE. Having 
practically taken upon ourselves—at all events for a time— 
the management of Egypt (for “ His Highness the Khédive ” 
is the merest puppet in our hands), we may be obliged to 
help in suppressing a rebellion which has now been going on 
for some time in the far south of the Khédive’s dominions. 
A meeting to discuss this subject was convened by the Anti- 
Slavery Society last Wednesday, and of course the 
Government was advised to take advantage of its present 
commanding position in Egypt to extirpate “the domestic 
institution” in the Land of the Pharaohs. The question 
remains whether such advice can be successfully carried into 
practice. It is evident that the Soudan troubles are more or 
less directly due to General .Gordon’s efforts to suppress the 
slave trade. The sumof his accomplishments appears to be 
as follows. His operations compelled the slave-traders to 
take a more circuitous route ; their human cargoes had to be 
despatched across the desert instead of by river; and, 
consequently, the cost of slaves in Egypt was enhanced. But 
the traffic still goes merrily on. It was the same in West 
Africa. We made strenuous efforts. Hundreds of brave 
fellows succumbed to the malignant coast fever ; the 
negroes, instead of being carried leisurely in comparatively 
roomy vessels, were packed like herrings in a barrel on board 
of swift, narrow-stemmed clippers, in order to avoid 
capture. But the traffic still went on, and would be going on 
now, only that the Brazilians, either touched by conscientious 
scruples, or believing that they had enough negroes already, 
decided to close their ports against such cargoes. Now, our 
contention,is that it is a mistake to attempt to put down the 
slave-trade by main force ; we almost always fail, and we 
intensify enormously the misery of the victims. In all these 
Mahomedan countries there isa demand for negroes. Why 
should not that demand be supplied as the demand of the 
Americans for Irish, German, and Scandinavian labour is 
supplied ; or, to take a more kindred instance, as coolie 
labour is supplied to our. tropical settlements? If half the 
energy wasted in trying to strangle the slave-trade had been 
expended in this direction, we might by this time havea 
regular voluntary migration of Central African negroes to 
Egypt, Persia, Turkey, and other countries where their 
services are in request, and employers would soon discover 
that free labour is both pleasanter and more profitable to 
deal with than that of slaves, 
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LORD QUEENSBERRY AT THE PLAY,——The stage and the 
Church have rarely been good friends, and we now observe 
the bad effects of making the stage the ancilla Ecclesiv. 
The Church is always involved in theological squabbles, and 
the Rock and the Guardian are agitated by storms which 
never blow across the calm waters of the Z7va, But Mr. 
Tennyson has to some extent introduced theology on the 
stage, and thereby caused a religious row in a theatre. He 
brings on an Agnostic and an amateur Socialist, who (in 
consequence partly of his opinions) behaves as a peculiarly 
mean profligate. “Live like the swallow,’ says Mr. 
Swinburne; but he never, of course, meant, like Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘Edgar, that a lover should quit his lady before he 
has built her a nest. Indeed, the swallow himself does not 
act in this unfeeling manner. Lord Queensberry, who 
proclaims himself a freethinker, like Edgar, has been unable 
to witness, without a protest, Mr. Tennyson’s exhibition ot 
freethinking on the stage. The noble Marquis arose, and 
said that the sentiments of his sect were travestied. We do 
not wonder at his indignation. If Mr. Tennyson had 
introduced a Baptist villain, and made him say that Baptist 
ideas lead straight to burglary, there would have been an 
explosion of wrath, though not perhaps in the stalls. The 
Nineteenth Century, not the stage, is the place for religious 
discussion. However, Lord Queensberry’s conduct is a 
noble advertisement. 


ENSLAND AND GERMANY.——When Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded Lord Beaconsfield the majority of the German people 
manifested deep hostility towards this country. Lord 
Beaconsfield had made it one of the chief objects of his policy 
to establish a friendly understanding between England and 
Germany, and the Germans naturally assumed that his good 
intentions were about to be frustrated. Lately there have 
been many indications of a decided change of sentiment 
among our Teutonic kinsfolk. It is true that some of their 
newspapers were disposed to criticise rather severely our 
doings in Egypt; but from the beginning of the Egyptian 
difficulties the German Government have given us theit 
moral support, and in this matter the people generally have 
willingly followed Prince Bismarck’s lead. It is fortunate 
for England that Germany has taken this line, for if the 
great Chancellor had gone against us we may be sure that 
our position to-day would have been very different from what 
it actually is. Of course it is not to be supposed that Prince 
Bismarck has allowed us free scope because of a disinterested 
regard for the English nation. He has had in view the 
welfare of Germany alone ; and Englishmen have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they can give the Germans at least 
as much as the Germans can give them. What Germany has 
chiefly to dread is the formation of a powerful coalition 
against the new Empire. Now, if England pleased, such a 
coalition might be formed without difficulty ; but as long as 
she holds aloof from anti-German alliances, and not only 
holds aloof from them, but discourages them by every means 
in her power, Germany will not have much reason to fear 
the machinations of her Continental rivals. This is the real 
secret of Prince Bismarck’s “benevolent neutrality ;” and it 
is a cause which will not cease to operate even when all the 
important questions relating to Egypt have been finally 
settled. A formal alliance between England and Germany 
is not likely to be concluded ; but the interests of the two 
countries are so obviously the same that events will probably 
compel them to draw towards each other more and more 
closely. Frenchmen protest against this tendency, but if it 
helps to maintain peace it will benefit France in the end as 
much as any other part of the world. 


AMERICAN OVERWORK.——The older generation of 
British tourists in the United States—of whom Mrs. Trollope 
and Charles Dickens were the chief exemplars—were often 
wont to make merry over their Western cousins’ foibles and 
failings. Americans are very sensitive to criticism, and no 
doubt some of these unflattering remarks, though unpala- 
table at the time, produced a marked improvement in the 
national habits, The modern British tourist in the States, 
especially if a person of distinction, rarely has much oppor- 
tunity of fault-finding. Contrariwise, he is apt to see every- 
thing through rose-tinted glasses. He is introduced to the 
élite of the people, he meets with unvarying courtesy and 
hospitality ; indeed, it is doubtful if he ever sees the real 
America at all, the America such as unfolds itself to the 
gaze of a poor immigrant. His experiences are rather like 
those of the Empress Catherine of Russia, when sham 
villages, tenanted by a smiling (but equally sham) peasantry 
were erected by watchful courtiers along her line of progress. 
It is a credit, therefore, to Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is not 
the least distinguished among the many distinguished 
Englishmen who have visited the United States, that he has 
abstained from the usual conventional compliments, and that 
he has told the citizens of the Great Republic plainly that 
they work too hard, and require more enjoyment. Some 
may say that, as a matter of fact, the native Americans do 
not work very hard, they leave all the real labour to 
Europeans and negroes. This is quite trueas regards bodily 
work, the wholesomest and most natural work of all, and by 
the abandonment of which the Americans have done much 
to weaken their constitutions. But at head-work of various 
kinds the Americans labour persistently and unceasingly ; 
and the man who lolls in a rocking chair, apparently doing 
nothing except whittling or chewing, frequently has his brain 
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on full stretch anent some promising speculation. Again, as 
regards enjoyment, Mr. Spencer would certainly not be 
satished with such enjoyment as is afforded by theatres and 
concerts, which are nearly as plentiful in the large cities of 
America as in Europe. He evidently refers to simpler and 
more personal recreations. Athletic sports have undoubtedly 
made some progress of late years, but the climate is opposed 
to their development. The exhausting heat of the summer 
and the bitter cold of the winter are equally hostile to cricket, 
lawn-tennis, and football. But while preaching to the 
Americans do not let us forget ourselves. Mr. Spencer’s 
rebuke is not unneeded here. While there is a growing 
distaste for the hard work which makes the brow sweat, there 
is far too much work of a worrying sedentary character ; and, 
with all our multitudinous excitements and entertainments, 
there is a decrease in the simple occupations which amused 
the leisure of our ancestors. 
a ee 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN PRUSSIA. In the Speech from 
the Throne at the opening of the Prussian Parliament the 
German Emperor adopted a very conciliatory tone ; but 
probably both he and his Ministers look forward with much 
anxiety to the events of the Session. In the recent general 
elections the Conservatives were rather more successful than 
they expected to be ; but they did not secure a majority, and 
they can be effectual allies of the Government only if some 
other party can be induced to act with them. Hitherto all 
attempts to form a coalition in favour of the Chancellor 
have been without result. The National Liberals decline to 
abandon the Progressists, and the Clericals are still of 
opinion that they have most to gain by retaining their inde- 
pendence. It is to the Clericals, no doubt, that the Ministry 
will look for aid ; but Herr Windthorst, the Catholic leader, 
has asserted again and again that he and his party will not 
compromise themselves by engagements while the Falk 
Laws remain unrepealed. The Government have power to 
administer these laws in any way they please; and as a 
matter of fact they treat Catholic dignitaries with the greatest 
consideration. But the Roman Church wishes to be let 
alone, not as a favour, but as aright ; and there is no evidence 
that Prince Bismarck has any immediate intention of making 
so large a concession. There is little chance, therefore, that 
the measures of the Government will pass, or that Parliament 
will be able to arrive at a positive decision regarding the 
proposals of any particular party. The situation is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, and neither Conservatives nor Liberals can 
hope to see it quickly improved. The country could provide 
a remedy by sending to Berlin a strong majority pledged to 
uphold a definite policy ; but Prussians seem to have lost the 
power of uniting in considerable numbers either for or 
against existing authorities. 


East END versus WEST END.——The protest from an 
inhabitant of Silvertown, published in last Monday’s /7/es, 
deserves more attention than it is likely to get. There is no 
great city where there is sucha rigid geographical distinction 
between rich and poor as in London. Not that there is any 
lack of poor at the West; poor people will always con- 
gregate where rich people have settled. But at the East 
End (if we except the villas and terraces of some of the 
outlying suburbs) the people are all poor. And what a sea 
of monotonous poverty, as regards all ornamental adjuncts, 
this region presents! If we draw a line from the Tower 
northwards there is scarcely a building worthy of note 
eastward of that line, except a few churches, and Lady 
Coutts’ unlucky Columbia Market. There are, doubtless, 
big factories and spacious docks which are worth inspection, 
but these are commercial enterprises. Little is provided for 
the enjoyment of the people except innumerable public- 
houses, and, at the north-eastern extremity of the district, 
Victoria Park. The wrath of the Silvertown correspondent 
is aroused by a rumour that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, while spending thousands in altering ornamental 
arches at the West End, are about to shelve the project for 
uniting the shores of the below-bridge Thames by ferry or 
bridge. We trust that this rumour is untrue, but, whether 
true or not, the East End deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. Why should not a large portion of the 
overflowing treasures of the British Museum and South 
Kensington be removed to the East? Why should not the 
Royal Academy keep open its show for another month, 
say during August, in the neighbourhood of Bethnal 
Green? If the East Enders choose to ask, and ask loudly, 
for some such petty boons as these, they are surely numerous 
enough to get what they want. 


MISPRINTS. In the multifarious work of the Press it 
must needs be that misprints come, and a very quaint one 
occurred this week in a newspaper. The writer was speaking 
of the death of a patron of the Turf, who, he was made to say, 
“had gone over to the majority last Saturday, though he 
won the Northumberland Plate with the common Glaston- 
bury and Mycenz.” This reads as if the writer thought that 
to win the Northumberland Plate with the common Glas- 
tonbury was a passport to an earthly immortality. Were it 
so, the entries for the Northumberland Plate would be 
numerous indeed. The next sentence begun, “He will be 
best remembered as the owner of Thunder.” An ingenious 
student will now perceive that the whole passage should read 
thus :—“ He went over to the majority last Saturday. 
Though he won the Northumberland Plate, &c., he was best 


known as the owner of Thunder.” Seldom has a full stop 
made more difference, since a period once saved the 
Athenian fleet from being destroyed by the Carthaginian 
elephants. The most famous misprint is that which improved 
Malserbe’s line on the death of Rosette. He had written, 
“Et Rosette a vecu ce que vivent les roses,” but the printer 
made it “ Et rose elle a vecu, ce que vivent les roses, l’espace 
dun matin.” One of the funniest misprints occurs in a 
geological treatise ; the author wrote, “the plain is covered 
with erratic blocks,” the printers put “erotic blacks.” 
Possibly some blunders are due to the facetiousness of com- 
positors, but accident provides the happiest results. 
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YCEUM.—‘*MUCH ADO ABOUT THING.”’—Every 

EVENING, at 7.45. Benedick, Mr. HENRY IRVING; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN 

TERRY. MORNING PERFORMANCE TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 2 o'clock, 
and Saturdays, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, and Dec. x6. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open, ro to 5. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. Instituted in 1738, incorporated in 1789, for the Support and Main- 
tenance of Aged and Indigent Musicians, their Widows and Orphans, 12, Lisle Street, 


Leicester Square, W, 


PATRONESS? * 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
PATRONS: 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.C, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Conductor Mts, BARNEY: Seer Ate i 
The Annual Performance of Handel's Uratorio, T’ 2% i, will take place on 
FRIDAY Evening, November 24, at ST, JAMES'S HALL, at Eight o'clock. Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Jessie Jones, Madame Isabel Fassett, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. W. H “Cummings, Mr. Frederic King, Mr. Hilton. Principal 
Violin, Mr. J. 'f. Carrodus. Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper. Organist, Dr. E. J. Hopkins. 
The whole of the area stalls are reserved for the Subscribers to the Society. Balcony 
stalls, ros. 6d. ; unreserved, ss. and 2s. 6d. Stanle: Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New 
Bond Street; Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond Street 5 Hay's, 4, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street ; and Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
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. | “HE NINTH GRAND ANNUAL FANCY DRESS POLO 

AND UNITED COUNTIES’ HUNT BALL (under the auspices of the 
International Gun and Polo Club and most distinguished patronage) will be held in the 
ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29. ‘The 
whole suite of rooms will be elaborately and beautifully decorated. Tickets only issued 
on the production of a voucher signed by a Lady Patroness, Steward, or Member of the 
Club, of whom a list and full particulars will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
173, Piccadilly, W. The International Promenade Concert takes place in the Dome 


the following afternoon. 
THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE & POULTRY ditun, too. 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of FAT CATTLE, 
SHEEP, PIGS, DOMESTIC POULTRY, CORN, ROOTS, and IMPLEMENTS 
will be held in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on MONDAY, November 27, admission 5s.; 
"SUESDAY, November 28th, WEDNESDAY, November zgth, and THURSDAY, 
November 3oth, ts. , a ‘ 

For excursion trains and other special arrangements, see the advertisements and 
bills of the various Companies. 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, 

ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—(Managers: Messrs. ALFRED 

REED and CorNEY GRAIN). The ‘' TURQUOISE RING,” by G. W. Godfrey and 

Lionel Benson. Followed by an entre ee Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, 

entitled “EN ROUTE.” MORNING PERFORMANCES Thursday and Saturday 

at Three, Evenings, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday at Eight. Admission 

1s. and 2s. Stalls, 3s. and ss. Nofees, N.B.—Thursday, December 7, the Afternoon 
Performance will commence at 2.30. Doors openat2. See daily papers. 


POMON A. By J. E. Mittais, R.A.—This New Picture is now 
on view at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS' GALLERY, No. 5, Haymarket 
(opposite Her Majesty's Theatre). 


HE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH CLASS 

PICTURES by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS is NOW OPEN 
at ARTHUR TOOTH and SON’S GALLERY, 5, Haymarket (Opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre), Admission ONE SHILLING, including Catalogue. 


HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools, is now 

Oren at THOMAS McLEAN'S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket. Admission, including 
catalogue, Is. 


AVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND.— 

NOW ON VIEW. “Besieged,” Painted by F. Holl, Etched by Waleney, 

“What are the Wild Waves Saying,” Painted by C. W. Nicholls, Engraved by G. H. 
Every. All the Modern Publications On View. 


DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘‘ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 

Divine dente en Times) and “THE ASCENSION," with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRATORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
a_his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
1oto6. One Shilling. 


PINE ART EXHIBITION, Gallery, 53, Pall Mall.—_NOW ON 


VIEW, THREE celebrated WORKS, by John Martin, R.L.., and 400 works 
ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


by other artists.—Admission, rs. ; catalogue, 6d. 


THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
iverpool Street 


Also Trains in connection from Kensington and 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton. available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
Every patorday from Victoria and London Bridge, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal. Pavilion, 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, - 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at 10.35 am 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Wighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 

A Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, 

From Victoria to Brighton, at 11.15 a.m. every Weekday. 


a er a leh tS Sad eae 
BRIGHTON.—The NEW PULLMAN LIMITED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Electricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, now 
runs between Victoria and Brighton. 
From Victoria, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m,, and 3.50 p.m. 
From lrichton, Weekdays, at 1.20 p.in., and 5-45 p.m. 

This New Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted Sena the Pullman Car 
Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feet in length. 
aes Car “ Beatrice” (Drawing-Room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and Dressing 

oom. 

‘The Car “ Louise” (Parlour) contains also a separate apartment for a private party. 

The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Refreshments, 
also a Newspaper Counter. 

The Car ‘ Mand” is appropriated for Smoking. : 

The whole Train is lighted by Electricity, hs system being that of Edison's incan- 
descent Lamps in connection with Faure's system ot Accumulators, ar 

Lavatories are proces in each Car, and a separate compartment for Servants is also 
provided in one of the Cars. : 

‘The Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a Page Boy, and two Guards. | 

There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors ; a 
passenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 
Conductor by pressing one of the small Electric discs. 

There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Conductors to pass from Carto Car. 


PARIS.—SHORT EST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND,;ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every Weeknight, rst, and, and 3rd Class. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 33S., 245., 178. ; Return, 55s., 39s., 305. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
‘Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &.— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of 
interest. 


"TL ICKE! S and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
West End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay'’s Agency, Cornhill’ also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations 

(By Order), 


J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 
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THE COMING 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


THE GRAPHIC. 


We imagine that even our greatest living Painter could scarcely have anticipated 
the pleasure he would give to millions, when he painted for our Christmas Number 
“CHERRY RIPE.” 

A Volume could be filled, showing the enthusiasm her appearance created. One 

mu sing incident-we must find space tor here. 

An admirer of the child’s face, who had evidently been gazing at one-of our 
Coloure: Prints as iguted at the Railway Stations, straightway telegraphed to the 
“ Grapuic OFFICE” the following suggestive message :— 

“ls the Mother of ‘CHERRY RIPE’ a widow? Reply paid.” 

Mr. Mi.veis has now Painted for us a younger Sister of “ CHerry Ripe.” This 
Picture has been pronounced by many of his brother Artists to be one of his finest 
Works, and she will be introduced to the Public at Christmas by ° ‘He GRAPHIC” as 


“LITTLE MRS. GAMP.” 


‘The following Artists have also Painted Pictures, which will be repreduced in 
Colours. i 


MAMMA'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT: | THE CHRISTMAS DINNER IN 
F DANGER By J C. DoLtMan 


Boy AT basi By WL OF. F 
2 A. MR. OAKBALL AT FLOREN 
INGRY BIRDS. By Carr BAvERLE. PAGES OF W 
NEW YEAR'S DAY by R. CALDECOTT. 


YORK. by G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A. | CHRISTMAS MORNING At MAMMA'S 
CHRISTMAS CUMES BUT ONCE A BEDROOM DOOR, By A. Mas 
YEAR; A Sc AT THE Evetina | PREPARING FOR THE CHILDRI 
Hospitat. By C, J. SrANILAND. PARTY: “NOW ‘THEN, ONFK, 
UGLY AUNTIE N TWO, AND THREE,” by aA. E. 
AUNTIE. By Miss Mary L. Gow. EMSLIE. 
AFTER THE’ BALL: CHRISTMAS MORNING:  DECo. 
PROGRAMMES, RATING THE SIGN BOARD. by 


By ARTHUR 


JopKINS, YEEND KING. 


LIST OF TALES: 


DR. TODD'S CHRISTMAS BOX, By Frances ELeanor TROLtore. Illustrated 

by W. R. Ratston, 
MILEY MELLACHIN'S RORROWED PLUMES. By C. J. Hamiiton, 
MR. WOOSEY'S TROUBLES, By F, W. Robinson. Lee. 


‘The Edition now printing is FIVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND, 
after which no more can be issued, and it will be f: cilitating the work of the Printer, 
Publisher, and Retail ‘Trader if the PUBLIC WILL KINDLY GIVE THELK 
ORDERS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE TO THEIR NEWSAGENT, 


THE BELT LIBEL CASE 


Tuts remarkable action, which was unfinished when the Courts 
were closed for the Long Vacation, has been resumed, and bids fair, 
owing to the array of counsel engaged, and the number of witnesses, 
to go on for some time longer. 

The allegation of the defendant Lawes (and on account of which 
the plaintiff has brought this action for libel) is that Mr. Belt was 
really incompetent to execute the works which were commonly 
attributed to him, and that what is technically known as a 
‘sculptors’ ghost ” came and performed the modelling &c., during 
the absence of Mr. Belt’s customers. 

In order to refute the serious charge thus made against him in the 
most practical manner, Mr. Belt has caused a number of his busts 
and statuettes to be brought into Court, so that the Temple of Justice 
presents a very unusual appearance. Among these works of Art is 
a large statue of Jypatia, the heroine of one of Canon Kingsley’s 
novels. 

One of the witnesses summoned for the prosecution was the 
Dowager Duchess of Cleveland. The substance of her evidence 
was to the effect that in September, 1881, Mr. Belt came to her 
Grace’s residence in Osterley Park for the purpose of taking 
her bust, that she saw him working on it day after day unaided by 
any one else, and that she was well pleased with it when it was 
finished. 

When allusion is made by counsel or witnesses to any particular 
bust or statue, Mr. Baron Huddleston, the presiding Judge, 
naturally wishes to have it pointed out ; and in our third sketch 
Mr. Belt, aided by his assistant Mr. Lewis Schotz, is unveiling a 
bust of the Prince Iniperial. 

IIowever the trial may end, the public have undeniably learnt 
a great deal of the technical language and of the operations of the 
“ sculpting” profession, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BANQUETS 


On the evening of Thursday, the 2nd inst., the officers and men 
of the N Battery, A Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, were enter- 
tained by the Mayor (A. 5. Tomson, Esq.) and the citizens of 
Coventry ata grand banquet in the Corn Exchange. Covers were 
laid for about 400, including 145 of the men and officers, 

Another banquet was given on the following day, Fri lay, by the 
inhabitants of Chatham, Rochester, and Gillingham, to 500 men or 
the Royal Engineers and Royal Marines to commemorate their 
return from Egypt. The Military Gymnasium at Chatham was used 
as a dining-hall on this occasion, the room being very prettily 
decorated. The chair was taken by Mr. C. J. Beveridge, and 
among the guests was Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.—Our engraving is 
from a photograph by Mr. F, Sands, of Old Brompton. 

The Devonport banquet took place on the 6th inst. in the Public 
Hall, Fore Street, and was given by the inhabitants of Devonport 
to 800 seamen, representatives of the naval forces which took part, 
ashore or afloat, in the recent Egyptian campaign. The Public 
Hall was elaborately decorated, and the chair was taken by the 
Mayor of Devonport, Mr. G. T. Rolston. Speeches were made by 
Sir Massey Lopes, Captain Bosanquet, and others, and the whole 
proceedings were of a very enthusiastic character.—Our engraving 
is from a sketch by Mr. Martin Underwood, of Devonport. 


MR. ALEXANDER MEYRICK BROADLEY 


Mr, ALEXANDER MEYRICK BRoADLEY, Arabi Pasha’s senior 
counsel, is the son of the Rev. Canon Broadley, Rector of 
Bradpole, Dorsetshire, where he was born in 1847. Ie was called 
to the Bar by the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1869, and 
began practice in Tunis in 1872. He soon became the leader of 
the local European Bar, and in 1881 conducted to a successful issue 
the famous Avfida case. He was appointed in the spring of that 
year the Tunisian correspondent of Zhe Times, and has since 
become the historian of the Conquest of the Regency, in his ‘* Last 
Punic War,” published by Messrs. Blackwood four months ago, and 
very favourably reviewed by the English Press. Mr. Broadley was 
the legal adviser of the unfortunate Bey of Tunis prior to his 
becoming a French vassal; and is also known as an eminent 
Freemason, having been Deputy Grand Master of Tunis and Malta. 
—Our portrait is from a photograph by Davison and Ciantar 
Preziosi, 134, Strada Stretta, Valetta, Malta. 


THE HON. MARK FRANCIS NAPIER, B.A. 


Tue Hon. Mark Francis Napier, B.A., Arabi’s junior counsel, 
isthe third son of Lord Napier and Ettrick, and was born at Naples in 
1852. He was educated at Wellington College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduated in honours (Law and History) in 1874. 
He was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1876, and isa 
member of the South-Eastern Circuit.—Our portrait is from a 
photograph by P. Sébah, 439, Rue de Péra, Constantinople. 
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AIGN 
BANQUET AT DEVONPORT TO THE SEAMEN OF THE FLEET ENGAGED IN THE RECENT CAMP. 


THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS FROM EGYPT 
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MAJOR-GENERAL THEODORE WALLER ROSS 
BOISRAGON, C.B. 


Major-GENERAL THEODORE WALLER Ross Borsracon, C.B., 
late of the Bengal Staff Corps, died at Bedford on Thursday, in his 
fifty-third year. He was born on the roth of May, 1830, and 
received his first commission in the Indian Army on the 2nd of 
September, 1846. On his arrival in India, in July of the following 
‘ear, he was posted to the 36th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry 
(Volunteers), and joined that regiment at Lahore ; but in August, 
1848, he was transferred to the 69th Regiment of Native Infantry. 
Having passed a district examination in the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, he was appointed in April, 1849, Adjutant of the 
Kemavoon Ghoorka Battalion, of which his elder brother, Lieut. 
Henry F. M. Boisragon, was then second in command. f 

The subject of this notice was promoted to a Lieutenancy in 
1850; and just before the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny he was, 
in April, 1857, appointed second in command of the Nusseree 
(Rifle) Battalion—a regiment of Ghoorkhas. During the troublous 
period which followed he was engaged in almost all the military 
operations in the districts of Meerut, Saharunpore, and_Mozuffer- 
nugger, and was in command of the troops engaged at Sedhowlie, 
Nookur, and Gungah, when, with a very small force, he encountered 
large masses of the enemy, whom he invariably defeated, His most 
signal service, however, was at the engagement at Hurdwar, on the 
roth of January, 1858, in which he commanded a portion of 
the Nusseree Ghoorkha Battalion, his elder brother being in chief 
command of the troops engaged, on which occasion a thousand of 
the enemy, with four guns, were beaten back across the Ganges 
with the loss of arms and munitions of war. Tlis services 
were honourably mentioned in despatches, and he was awarded the 
medal granted to the troops engaged in suppressing the Indian 
Mutiny. On the formation of the Bengal Stat Corps, in 1861, he 
joined it as Captain, and Lord Strathnairn, then Commander-in- 
Chief in India, soon after appointed him to the command of the 30th 
Bengal Native Infantry (formerly the 22nd Punjab Infantry), in 
consideration of his useful and gallant services in the field. He 
became Major in 1866, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1872, and was pro- 
moted to Brevet-Colonel in 1877, On his retirement from the 
Indian service, in 1881, he was granted the honorary rank of Major- 
General, and in consideration of his distinguished military services 
he was nominated a Companion of the Bath in last year’s “* Birthday 
Gazette.”—Our portrait is from a photograph by T. Fall, 9, 
Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


THE NEW ABERFOYLE RAILWAY 


Nort long since the iron horse found its way to Oban, the Golden 
Gate of the Hebrides, and now another mesh in the railway network 
of the Western Highlands has been completed by the formation of 
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the new line to Aberfoyle, which will thus be casily reached from 


Glasgow in an hour and a half. : 

Leaving the Queen Street Station, Glasgow, the traveller is 
carried along the Blane Valley Railway as far as Killearn, where the 
new line begins. The scenery is very charming at Buchlyvie Station. 
In front are the green and wooded slopes of the Grampians, while 
standing out against the sky-line are the peaks of Ben Ledi, Ben 
Venue, and Ben Lomond. ‘The line here crosses an extensive bog, 
named Flanders Moss. To get a firm foundation this bog had to be 
excavated to a great depth. Soon after, a second bog is traversed, 
known as the Gartrenish Moss, and then the Forth is crossed, and 
presently the visitor reaches his destination, the Clachan of Aber- 
foyle, surrounded bya glorious panorama of mountain, glen, and 
river, the lovely Loch Ard being about two miles distant. 

The engineers of the line were Messrs. Formans and M‘Call, 
Glasgow, and the entire work on both sections was carried out by 
Mr. Hugh Kennedy, Partick, the operations being superintended by 
Mr. John Tuckwell.—The foregoing particulars are condensed from 
the Glasgow Herald. 


THE COLQUHOUN EXPEDITION—IL. 


TrHOsk of our readers who are interested in such experiences have 
already eagerly perused the account of the travels which Mr, 
Colquhouns together with his comrade, the recently-deceased Mr. 
Charles Wahab, performed in China, and which he read on Monday 
evening before the Royal Geographical Society. 

It will suffice, therefore, to say here that Mr. Colquhoun was a 
civil engineer employed in Burmah, that he was devoted to geogra- 
phical studies, and that he determined to enter Yunnan from the 
Canton side, and reach Rangoon by passing through the Shan 
States. Chinese exclusiveness prevented him from moving to 
Rangoon through the Independent Shan States, and compelled him 
to march on Bhamo. Fortunately, however, the part of his pro- 
gramme which he was obliged to abandon lies in a region already 
partially known, whereas the extensive region which he travelled 
over from the fork of the Canton River to the south-west corner of 
Yunnan was absolutely new ground to any European pioneer. 

This second series of sketches are thus described by the artist, the 
late Mr. Charles Wahab :— 

“‘No. 1 shows how a great many of the knolls even at a consi- 
derable distance from the river are eaten into by it. The lower 
rock appears much softer than that above ; it is the colour of 
sand, while the other is a bright orange, and in the example 
sketched there was a distinct straight line where the one overhung 
the other. 
is gradually washed out by a small 
bank. This rock was seen on the 25th February, 
Nan-Ning. 


stream through the river 
1852, near 


The drts of stones and sand forms a mound, which 


“No. 2, *Dog’s Nose Rock,’ 2nd March, 1882. It sticks 
straight out from a flat surface like a dog’s (or horse’s) head through 
a window. It is about the size of a horse’s head. 

‘No, 3, ‘ Passing under the Cliff,” on March 5, 1882, 

**No. 4, ‘The Swan-Neck Rock,’ March Ist, 1882, in the Nine 
Turns’ Gorge. The neck is seven feet high, and completely covered 
when the water is high. 

‘No. 5, ‘The Demon Dog Rock’ was exactly like one of the 
Chinese carved grotesque dogs, at a height of seventy feet above 
the water. 

“No, 6, ‘Crocodile Point.’ A huge crocodile’s head projects 
over an overhanging rock at a height of 100 feet. In the sketch 
the crocodile is too large compared to the height of the rock. 

“No. 7, ‘View up the Rocky Gorge Leading to Ha-ngan,’ 
March 3, 1882. ‘This is an attempt to show what was quite one of 
the finest views on the river, but the most skilful sketcher would 
fail here, as its chief charm was its exquisite colouring. A long 
lane of precipitous rocks on each side formed, as it were, a frame to 
a most lovely vista. In the foreground of it was a projecting cliff 
covered with trees, beyond this lay a low bank, similarly clothed, 
and to the left of it another, with green patches and sand. Above 
these rose a ridge of low hills, coloured exactly like those at home 
when the heather is in full bloom, and beyond them asharp serrated 
ridge in the far distance of a deep purple hue. The water of the 
river was a dirty green—jade stone, as the Chinese call it—and the 
sky a dull grey. The rocks on either side were a sandstone, far 
more precipitous than shown; they were fringed with trees, 
and, abuve the trees, rose with a scanty covering of parched grass, 
thickly sprinkled with round masses of black, these being spots where 
the rock was uncovered. ‘he water mirrored the distant view, and 
larks and thrushes filled the air with music. In any other country 
it would have appeared a hundred times in Burlington Iouse.” 


THE INDIAN CONTINGENT 
See pp. 553 ¢¢ seg7. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HERBERT T. MACPHERSON, 
G.C.B., V.C. 


See page §53.—Our portrait is from a photograph by P, Vuccino 
and Co. 


SUPPER WITH THE MULE BATTERY 


Tue doings of the Indian Contingent during the recent campaign 
have been fully described in another column, and this engraving 
needs but few words of explanation. Some of the officers of the 
Mule Battery are having supper by the light of a lantern under an 


THE INDIAN CONTINGENT IN EGYPT—MAKING CHUPATTIES 


improvised shelter formed by a piece of galvanised iron, supported 
by a couple of poles. 


MAKING CHUPATTIES 


_ THE manufacture of chupatties by the Indian soldiers is a 
surprising sight to the Europeans. They first prepare a lump of 
dough, and then proceed to toss it from hand to hand with the 
utmost swiftness, until it gradually spreads out into a large and very 
thin circular cake. This is then baked upon a hot iron plate, much 
resembling the Scotch girdle, 


THE WEST WICKLOW LOYAL ASSOCIATION 


Tire West Wicklow Loyal Association was formed for the purpose 
of compensating every boycotted small trader or farmer for the loss 
he incurs, and thus actively, but by peaceable means, com- 
Dating the agitation of the Land League. According to the 
report presented at the annual meeting of the Association 
held last month at Humewood Castle, the seat of Mr. W. W. 
Fitzwilliam Hume Dick, D.L., the founder of the Association, and 
who occupied the chair, much good work appears to have been 
achieved during the past twelvemonth. At last year’s meeting those 
present subscribed a guarantee fund, to which their contributions 
should amount if necessary to five per cent, of their incomes. Only 
half per cent., however, had been called for, which had more than 
sufficed. Amongst the cases assisted was a farmer boycotted for 
helping to bring home a boycotted harvest, a carpenter boycotted 
for working for boycotted people in the neighbourhood of Hackes- 
ton, so that no alternative was left him but starvation or the work- 
house. The worst case of all was a young man of feeble intellect, 
who earned his living and that of his family by selling turf, He 
ventured, however, to sell to boycotted buyers, and was accordingly 
persecuted and set upon to such an extent that he is now in an 
asylum, and his parents and family are receiving the assistance of the 
Association. Boycotting on the part of hack owners has also been 
combatted, while a boycotted coach between Baltinglas and Dun- 
lavin has heen maintained on the road. A vote of thanks to Mr, 
Dick and to the loyal farmers of the district who had stood by the 
landlords in the fight despite many strong temptations, concluded 
the meeting. 

Humewood Castle, of which we give some sketches, is one of 
the finest seats in Ireland. It was built by Mr. W. W. Fitzwilliam 
Eume-Dick, some twelve years age, on the site of an older edifice, 
and is a really magnificent building, externally of granite, much of 
the interior being of granite and'Bath stone, The house, with stables 
in the same style, covers a large extent of ground, and stands ina large 
park, well-wooded, and with artificial lakes. The castle and park 
are in the midst of a wild country of moor and mountain, and are 
almost at the foot of Lugna Corilliach, one of the highest mountains in 
Ireland. Verhaps the finest room in the Castle is the Banquetting 
Hall, which is very large, of very great height, and panelled in oak, 
walnut, and cedar. 


Mr. Hume-Dick was until last election the Conservative member 
for Wicklow. A man of. great wealth, he entertains a large party 
at Humewood in the autumn with even more than traditional Irish 
hospitality. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF MR. JUSTICE 
LAWSON 


AT a moment when a sense of security was beginning to revive in 
the Irish capital the daring outrage of last Saturday has gone far to 
bring back the former state of suspicion and alarm. Mr, Justice 
Lawson, whose escape has been matter for general rejoicing both 
here and in Ireland, has for some time been under the protection of 
the police. Two detectives and a couple of army pensioners were 
his usual escort, and these were in attendance when on Saturday 
night he left his house in Fitzwilliam Street to dine, according to a 
previous arrangement, with the Benchers of King’s Inn. While 
passing through Merrion Square a man, dressed like a mechanic, 
brushed against one of the Judge’s followers, and on the latter 
catching him by the arm muttered hastily, ‘It is all right.” This 
roused the suspicion of the escort, Charles McDonnell, an ex-corporal 
of the 12th Hussars, and he continued to keep the man in view as 
he walked abreast of the Judge on the other side of the street. 
Suddenly, as they neared the Kildare Street Club—the scene of our 
illustration—the man crossed the road a little in advance, and facing 
round confronted the Judge, keeping his hand upon his breast 
inside his open coat. The hand was grasping a revolver, when 
McDonnell sprang upon him, threw him to the ground, and, with 
the aid of his comrades, wrenched the weapon from his hold. It 
was a six-chambered revolver, fully loaded, of the newest make, 
and of unusual size. The Judge, without exhibiting any alarm, 
passed out of the crowd into ‘the club-house, and shortly after 
pursued his journey to the King’s Inn. At the College Strect 
Police Station the prisoner at first gave the name of Corrigan, but 
soon finding that concealment would be impossible confessed that 
he was Veter Delany, a carpenter by trade, who had already 
served a term of five years’ penal servitude for firing at a police 
constable in 1869, when the latter attempted to arrest him on a 
charge of robbery. At the moment of his capture a man unknown. 
but suspected of being an accomplice, stopped a tram-car, and got 
away. The prisoner was sent for safer custody to Richmond Prison. 
and was examined for the first time on Monday. There was a 
demonstration of the Bar of Ireland to congratulate Mr. Justice 
Lawson on his escape, and the day after the assault Lord and Lady 
Spencer called for the same purpose at the Judge’s residence in 
Fitzwilliam Street. 


“KIT—A MEMORY ” 


Mr. Payn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Ilopkins, is 
continued on page 545. 


THE INDIAN CONTINGENT IN EGYPT—SURPER WITH THE 
MULE BATTERY 


AFTER THE CAMPAIGN—RECEPTION BY HER 
MAJESTY OF SIR GARNET WOLSELEY 


Sir GARNET WoLsELEY arrived in London on Saturday, the 
28th October, and next day was summoned to Balmoral by Her 
Majesty to receive the thanks and congratulations of his Sovereign 
in person. Leaving by the mail on the evening of October 2gth, he 
was welcomed at Aberdeen by Lord Aberdeen, the Lord Provost, 
and a host of spectators, all anxious to obtain a glimpse of the 
victorious General. He then drove through the city with the Lord 
Provost, and subsequently left for Ballater. There a guard of honour, 
composed of the Seaforth Highlanders, was drawn up at the station, 
where he was met by General Sir Henry Ponsonby, who at once 
drove with him to Balmoral Castle amid the greatest enthusiasin on 
the part of the assembled crowd. As soon as Sir Garnet Wolseley 
arrived at the Castle, Iler Majesty recived him in audience, at 
which the Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of Connaught were 
present ; and in the evening he had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family. Next day Sir Garnet Wolseley 
returned to London, being again warmly cheered at Aberdeen, 
where some 4,000 persons had assembled on the platform. 


“DEAD HORSE” FESTIVAL ON BOARD A SAILING 
SHIP. 


‘¢ Sattors on joining a vessel bound for Australia are advanced 
one month’s wages,” writes the artist who recently witnessed this 
ceremony. ‘The end of that time is celebrated in the following 
manner :—With their pay they are supposed to have bought a horse, 
which dies at the month’s end. A dummy horse is constructed in 
the secret recess of the forecastle, the foundation generally being an 
old flour cask. This is stuffed with straw, &c., and is neatly 
covered with canvas, the nostrils being painted red and the feet 
black, a flowing mane and tail of spun yarn finely carded being 
added. A hole is cut out of its back, in the usual place of the sad.tie. 
The proceedings began at 7. 30 P.M., when a procession came from for- 
ward. First came aman in soldier’s tunic, Scotch cap, white trousers, 
and carrying a mop stick, with the head wrapped up, and painted 
something like a face. This he flourished as a baton, as he went by 
the title of drum-major. Then came a man with long white 
whiskers and overcoat, carrying a can for cupper contributions. 
There were next several policemen, with large buttons on their long 
coats. These cleared the way, laying their staves about them very 
freely, but with no ill-effect, as they were made of canvas stuffed 
with straw, or long inflated bladders. They only occasioned a great 
noise. Then followed a number of sailors, two by two. These all 
proceeded singing round the deck several times, and after collecting 
all the stray pence returned to the forecastle again. 

“Sketch No. 1 shows ‘ The Procession.’ Shortly afterwards 
there issued forth a larger procession, and in addition to the above 
characters there was a nigger playing the bones. an old man ina long 
coat and cocked hat playing a concertina, another beating a pan to 
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represent a drum, another with a tin whistle. Then came the 
auctioneer, a sailor in frock coat, tall hat, and a roll of paper in his 
hand, attended by another man asa clerk. Immediately after the 
auctioneer came the horse, which was ridden or rather carried by a 
sailor (dressed in white tights and jockey hat), whose body fitted through 
the hole cut in the animal, which was suspended from his shoulders. 
Leading the horse was a groom with cap, red jersey, white. breeches, 
and top boots. In his hand he held a whip, which he flourished 
about the horse, which kicked out behind, and reared up ina very 
comical manner. Next came a triangle player, a lantern carrier, two 
or three policemen, and many other characters, several in soldier’s 
uniform. In this order the deck was paraded. Then the auctioneer, 
as in the second sketch, mounted a barrel on the quarter-deck, and 
after along harangue as to the good qualities of the horse ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ mentioning the races past, present, and future he had won, 
amongst the latter being the ‘ Melbourne Cup for 1883,’ proceeded 
to say this wonderful horse was for sale. All gathered round, and 
the bidding was started at 1/., amidst a running fire of praises and 
recommendation from the auctioneer, and any bids not heard by 
him were reported by his clerk, who wore a long moustache, 6 in. 
at least, made of spun yarn. Every now and then the graom was 
told to ‘ show the spirit of the animal.’ The groom lashed out with 
his whip, and the horse pranced, and kicked, and backed accordingly. 
Bids advanced till the sum of Io/, was reached, at which figure it 
was knocked down. The money is generally handed to the sailors 
by one of the lady passengers. A collection is made before the 
festival from all the people on board, and the sums of from 7/4. to 
14/. or 15/, is realised, the bidding ceasing on arriving at the amount 
collected. During the auction several free fights occurred amongst 
sailors and passengers, and the police were called in to quell the dis- 
turbances. ‘!hey, only too ready, rushed into the crowd, laying 
their staves about indiscriminately on friends and foes, all given and 
taken in the greatest good humour. 

“In Sketch 3 we see the end of the Dead Horse. After the auction 
the leading characters moved off to the lee side near the main sail. A 
sort of solemn chant was given—something about the old horse dying, 
each verse ending with the refrain, ‘ Poor Old Horse.’ While this was 
being sung the jockey was fixing himself into a seat at the end of a 
rope, which passed over a pulley at the end of the mainyard over the 
ship’s side. The horse was attached to the seat under the man, who 
appeared to be sitting astride it. A sailor then appeared on the end 
of the yard, soft. above deck, and another sat on the bulwarks below. 
Each fired a blue light at the same time which lit up the whole deck 
and sails, While these were burning the man and horse were hoisted 
up to the yard end, and at a given signal the jockey cut the cord 
that held the horse, which fell into the sea with a splash, and soon 
floated astern in the darkness. The jockey climbed on to the yard- 
arm, and was soon down the rigging on deck. Another procession 
was then formed, and paraded round the deck singing ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ Three cheers were given for ‘ The Ladies,’ ‘ The 
Captain,’ ‘The Officers,’ ‘Passengers,’ ‘Crew,’ and ‘ Every- 
body.’ The ‘Dead Horse’ festival was then over.” 


Notr.——lIn our issue for September 30, No. 670, the drawings 
from which the illustrations were engraved of ‘*The Court of the 
Cadi” and ‘Part of Cairo from the Citadel” were executed by Mr. 
Frank Dillon, of 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W., and not, as 
there stated, by Mr. W. C. Dillon, of Sheffield. 


FINE WEATHER, and the general helief that the time-honoured 
procession from Guildhall to Westminster would be witnessed 
this year for the last time, drew even greater crowds than 
usual on Thursday week to the popular spectacle of “ Lord Mayor's 
Show.” Business commenced with a breakfast at the Guildhall, 
and at noon precisely the procession commenced its journey through 
the narrow streets of the old City, profusely decorated for the occa- 
sion, to the broader thoroughfares of Fleet Street and the Strand. In 
Cripplegate, the new Lord Mayor’s Ward, were four triumphal 
arches, of which one repzesented ‘‘the Old Cripple Gate,” the 
ancient boundary of the City on this side, ‘I'he procession itself 
boasted two novel features, a revival of the eight men in armour so 
long omitted from the yearly programme, and a really effective 
group of Thames anglers, equipped with high boots and fishing rods, 
and supporting a banner on which was inscribed ‘‘ The Corporation 
and the Rights of the Thames Anglers,” followed closely by a 
picturesque band of Epping Rangers. A special place was again 
reserved, as last year, for the banner of the United States, which 
was carried aloft by Doggett’s badgemen, and escorted by a guard of 
honour of the staff-sergeants of the City of London Regiment. At 
Westminster, where the new Lord Mayor was introduced according 
to ancient custom to Her Majesty’s Judges, Mr. Justice Grove, in 
the absence through ill-health of Lord Coleridge, was spokesman 
for the Bench, and took occasion gracefully to express the regret 
with which, despite the manifest advantages of the change, he and 
his colleagues would bid farewell to the old familiar Courts at West- 
minster. 

AT THE BANQUET IN THE GUILDHALL, where no fear of 
coming reforms appears to have impaired the gaiety of the assembly, 
Ministerial speeches were, of course, the chief attraction, Mr. 
Childers, in returning thanks for the Army, recalled some interesting 
memories of the thirteenths of September, before Tel-el-Kebir, which 
had witnessed British victories by land and sea ; and Lord Granville 
explained, in a few seasonable words, that Lord Dufferin had bcen 
sent to Egypt not “to strengthen any undue or illegitimate influence 
of this country,” but ‘‘to facilitate and hasten the withdrawal of our 
armed occupation.” But the Premier’s speech was that for which 
every one was expectant, and Mr. Gladstone took a very roseate 
view of matters everywhere. ‘On every point,” since the last Lord 
Mayor's day, ‘‘the horizon had been greatly and happily cleared.” 


In Ireland agrarian outrages had fallen from 531, the total for last - 


March, to 111 in the month just ended, and among the people there 
was a new tone of sentiment, a disposition to seek amelioration for 
their lot, ‘‘in obedience to the law, and in respect for existing 
institutions.” As for ** coming measures,” by which his hosts of the 
Corporation might be affected, their special interests, he was satis- 
fied, * would be so reconciled with the interests and desires of the 
country ” that they would have no reason to regret the result, 

THE ATTACK ON Mr. Justice Lawson—fully described under 
“Our Illustrations ”—was an unfortunate commentary on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s praise of the increasing respect for law in Ireland, even 
admitting that Messieurs les Assassins represent only a small pro- 
portion of the population, Other instances, too, of a disloyal spirit 
have not been wanting. A renewed attempt to carry a motion for 
conferring the freedom of the city on Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
rejected at a special meeting of the Dublin Corporation by 27 votes 
against 21—Messrs. Gill and T. D, Sullivan, M.P., distinguishing 
themselves by abandoning even their House of Commons allies 
in the division on the c/é¢ure in order to register an anti-British vote 
in Dublin, The British General—touching whom the #yceman’s 
Journal published some slanders which it has since acknowledged 
‘0 be altogether baseless—will have to console himself with a 
estimonial from the Joyal men of Dublin, for which a consider- 
thle sum was subscribed on Saturday at a meeting presided 


over by Chief Justice Morris.—The trial of the Maamtrasna mur- 
derers commenced on Tuesday, when evidence was given by the men 
who had followed them at a distance, and by two of the accused 
who were admitted as Queen’s evidence. A verdict of ‘ Guilty 4 
was returned on Wednesday in the case of Patrick Joyce, the 
first prisoner brought up for trial.—Attempts have again heen 
made to stop the hunt in the Curraghmore county and in Galway, 
resulting in some free fights between the fox-hunters and the mob. 
Asa rule, however, public feeling is not opposed to hunting, the 
tradesmen and the labourers being especially adverse to acts 
which would seriously affect their interests.—The proclamation 
offering rewards for information leading to the arrest of the 
Pheenix Park murderers, or any one harbouring them, has been 
renewed. The police, it is believed, are in possession of ‘some fresh 
information of considerable importance.—In the 111 agrarian out- 
rages for October are 1 murder, 3 cases of firing at the person, 46 
threatening letters, 17 incendiary fires, and 8 cases of cattle- 
maiming. 

THE RoyAL REVIEW OF THE TROOPS FROM Ecypt, about 
4,000 of all arms, has now been fixed for the 18th (to-day), The 
Queen will leave Buckingham Palace for the Horse Guards Parade 
at noon, and the Review will terminate about 2 p.m, with a march 
past, which will be prolonged for the gvatification of the general 
public, who cannot possibly be admitted into the limited space 
before the Horse Guards, up Birdcage Walk to Buckingham Palace 
Road, Grosvenor Place, Hyde Park Corner, thence by way of 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall to Trafalgar Square and Birdcage Walk, 
where the troops will disperse. The new Egyptian war medal is now 
ready. The head of the Queen is of frosted silver ona plain ground ; 
the ribbon is of alternate white and deep blue. Meanwhile, more than 
any other heroes of the war—more even than the Foot Guards, whose 
return took place this week—our Indian Contingent has been 
throughout the week the cynosure of sightseers. From the House 
of Commons, where the Members cheered them, an honour never 
bestowed on ‘strangers in the gallery” before, to Drury Lane 
Theatre, where they were tsken behind the scenes, from the Zoo- 
logical Gardens to interviews with Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington, our visitors have been to almost every place worth 
visiting, and seen almost everything worth seeing. Eight went on 
‘Tuesday as far as Liverpool, where they witnessed the floating out 
of dock of the new Indian troopship C7ve at Messrs. Laird’s. 

THe ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the National Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations was held at Bristol on Tuesday, under the presi- 
dency of Earl Percy. Much satisfaction was expressed at the result 
of the recent municipal elections, and Conservatives were once more 
urged to “organise.” Addressing a meeting of delegates in the even- 
ing, Lord Carnarvon declared that though the Commons were now 
gagged, the Lords would have a new opportunity of doing good. 
On the previous day the Liberal and Conservative Societies in con- 
nection with the Colston Charities had held, as usual, their annual 
banquets—the present being the 113th anniversary. For the 
Dolphin Society Sir M. H. Beach was the chief speaker ; for the 
Anchor, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; but the most important utterance 
was Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s bold suggestion at the Liberal gathering 
that our occupation of Egypt might very reasonably be made 
permanent. 

TWENTY-FOUR VICTIMS OF THE CLAYCROSS EXPLOSION were 
buried on Saturday, in the presence of many mourners, aud the 
remainder were interred on Sunday. The funeral procession of the 
widower Hewitt and his two sons was headed by the local corps of 
the Salvation Army, and quite 2,000 people brought up the rear, 
Throughout the day, and on Saturday, muffled peals were rung in 
North Wingfield and Claycross Churches. ‘The explosion has been 
traced to a remote part of the workings, one side of which had long 
been regarded as dangerous. A fund has been opened at the 
Mansion House for the relief of the sufferers, among whom are 
thirty-three widows, one hundred children of tender age, and a 
number of aged parents and dependent relatives; and a public 
meeting for the same object will be held at Chesterfield on Satur- 
day. The Claycross Company have promised 3007, towards 
the fund. 

RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE MANCIIESTER Sup CANAL 
have been carried unanimously at a special meeting of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, on Monday last ; at a meeting of 
working men, on the evening of the same day, in the Free Trade 
Hall, at which a Mr, Chapple, of Rotherham, spoke strongly of the 
the great interest taken by Yorkshire in the project ; and at a 
third meeting, on Tuesday, in the Town Hall, under the presidency 
of the Mayor. Glasgow was quoted as a brilliant example of the 
success attending an artificial port. 

Some DISSATISFACTION STILL Extsts in certain of the coal 
districts where the advance of ro per cent, has not been uniformly con- 
ceded, and at Monckton Main Colleries, near Barnsley, the labourers, 


whose wages were not raised at the same time with the hewers, have . 


struck, causing the pits to remain idle. A meeting to discuss 
restriction of output has been summoned for the 5th of next month 
by Mr. Pickard, of Barnsley, the Secretary of the recent Conference 
at Manchester. 


THE TWELVE WEEKS’ STRIKE OF THE CLYDE SHIP JOINERS 
has come to an end by the men resuming work on the old terms. 
The total loss is estimated at 100,000/., three-fourths of which repre- 
sents employers’ penalties for failure in carrying out contracts. 

Tue INDIAN INSTITUTE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFoRD will 
occupy one of the best positions in the city, clase to the Bodleian 
Library. The site has already been cleared and the foundations 
excavated, but until more money than the present sum of 22,000/, is 
forthcoming only half the ground will be built upon. The building 
will contain several lecture-rooms, a fireproof library, with five oriel 
windows looking down Broad Street, a small typical Indian Museum, 
and every appliance for promoting systematic and combined action 


. in the prosecution of Indian studies. 


Carr. CHETWyYND, R.N., AND COMMANDER VINCENT NEPEAN 
have given in their report of the evidence taken at the recent inquiry 
into the delay in launching the Lowesto!t Lifeboat on the night of 
October 28th. Severe censure is attached to Mr. Hindman, the 
honorary superintendent, and Mr. R. Hook, the coxswain of 
the boat. Atawreck on Tuesday morning the incriminated life- 
boat and its coxswain did good service. 

Tue Lerrer-Boxes Now ATTACHED TO THE MalL TRAINS 
were used last Sunday for the first time to convey letters from London 
to the country. By going to the stations, and affixing an extra 
halfpenny stamp, letters may be posted in London as late as 9 P.M. 
on Sundays for the early morning delivery in the provinces. 

Sir S. NorTHCoTE has been ordered by Sir W. Jenner to go 
abroad as soon as his Parliamentary duties will allow, and will 
therefore be unable to take any part in the approaching Conservative 
meetings at Belfast. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s HeaLTH continues slowly but surely 
to improve, 

Tue OBITUARY FOR THE WeeEx includes the names of Mr. 
Stephens, A.R.A.; Sir Andrew Buchanan, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary in 1862, 1866, and 1871 to the Courts of Berlin, 5t. 
Petersburg, and Vienna; the renowned “ Lucknow ” Kavanagh, 
V.C.3 and George Rose, better known as “ Arthur Sketchley,’ 
the creator of the inimitable “Mrs. Brown.” Mr. Kose was 
formerly a clergyman of the Church of England, but went over to the 
Romish Communion many years ago. He died quite suddenly of 
heart disease, at his house in Gloucesier I’lace, Portman Square. 


Tus PIANO ON WHICH THE ‘*WACHT AM RHEIN” was first 
improvised by its composer, Carl Wilhelm, has just been sold at 
Berlin for 752. 

Tur Danis! ExpLorine Arctic VesseL Djimphna has been 
lost, it is feared, near the Waigatz Islands, and the Marine Ministry 
has asked the Russian Government to co-operate in a search for the 
crew. 

A CHARTERHOUSE CONCERT, supported entirely by old and 
present Carthusians, will be given this (Saturday) evening at the 
Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell, in aid of the funds of the Popular 
Ballad Concert Committee. Reserved seats may be secured at the 
Charterhouse, E.C., or Godalming, or at 33, Wimpole Street. 

Tue Late Czar’s Favourite Doc, which accompanied 
Alexander II. in all his campaigns, and which may be seen lying at 
his feet in an engraving of the Czar which we published at the time 
of the Russo-Turkish War, has died at the Princess Dolgorouki’s 
Hotel at Pau. ‘‘Mylord” was most carefully tended, as his 
master was greatly attached to him, but the animal has at last died 
of old age. A white marble tablet will be raised over his grave. 

THE COLLECTION OF CURYSANTHEMUMS now flowering in the 
Botanical Gardens may be usefully compared by flower-lovers with 
those in the Temple Gardens. The Botanic Society have grown 
their flowers more in accordance with the natural habit of the plant 
than is usual in England, showing natural bushy, many-stemmed 
shrubs bearing a profusion of flowers, instead of the unnatural cul- 
tivated examples, with single stems and large, isolated flowers. The 
Society, by the way, have recently acquired some interesting living 
specimens of the mangrove tree from the Andaman Islands. 

Count Mourky Is AN INVETERATE SNUFF-TAKER, and has 
hitherto refused to use any but a common wooden snuff-box, like 
those of the poorest German peasants, At his recent jubilee, 
however, the chief officers of the German army presented him with 
a splendid golden snuff-box, elaborately ornamented in Renaissance 
style. The count’s coat-of-arms and motto, “First weigh, then 
venture,” adorn the lid, with a portrait of the Emperor and his two 
predecessors, and the German eagle, while emblematic groups and 
oak and laurel leaves cover the remainder of the gift, whose donors 
have requested that their great general will use it daily. 

Tue First SPANISH Laby Doctor has just taken her degree 
in Madrid—rather a startling innovation on the secluded, do-nothing 
habits of the sefioritas, She has met with considerable opposition, 
but her success has encouraged another compatriot to adopt the 
same profession, and the latter, after being refused admission to 
the Valencia School of Medicine, is now studying in Madrid. 
Women have won another victory across the Atlantic, for in Oregon 
the proposition to introduce feminine suffrage has been accepted by 
both the State Legislature and the General Assembly, and is now to 
be put to the popular vote. If this is favourable, as seems likely, 
women in Oregon will be admitted to full and equal suffrage for all 
departinents of State Government. 

INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. This Society 
has recently added the names of several distinguished artists to the 
number of its members. Almost all the members of the Dudley 
Committee retired from that Committee a short time since, and were 
elected Members of the Institute, and at a General Meeting held on 
Monday, the 6th inst., the following additional Members were 
elected :—Robert W. Macbeth, R. C. Woodville, and W. L. Wyllie. 
Among the well-known artists belonging to the Dudley Gallery 
Committee who have lately been elected members of the Institute 
are C. R. Aston, F. G. Cotman, Walter Crane, Frank Dillon, 
Charles Earle, Hamilton Macalium, Thomas R. Macquoid, Alfred 
Parsons, Henry Pilleau, John J. Richardson, Arthur Severn, Arthur 
Stocks, Frank Walton, J. W. Waterhouse, and John White. 

Tie Ecyprians KILLED IN THE LATE CAMPAIGN were con- 
verted by Arabi into supernatural allies, thanks to the credulity of 
the Arab peasantry. He told the fellahs that all Egyptians who fell 
fighting for the Faith would return as spirits in the subsequent baitles, 
mounted on white horses, and armed with wooden swords, and would 
completely exterminate the English. An Arab servant belonging to 
the correspondent of the Paris Zemps asked his master whether he 
had seen the dead from Kassassin during the later encounters, and 
on being answered in the negative declared that the correspondent 
could not see them because he was not an Englishman. Another 
example of the peasants’ superstition, according to the same authority, 
is the explanation of the British victories given by the Arabs in the 
country districts, most of whom declare themselves ‘ Children of 
Arabi.” They state that soon after Tel-el-Kebir a hen laid an egg 
on which was inscribed, “‘ Arabi has lost the battle because he 
mutilated the corpses of the enemy. Allah has punished him, but 
He will restore the victory to him if he will keep His command- 
ments in future.” 

Lonpon Mortatity slightly decreased last week, and 1,493 
deaths were registered, against 1,502 during the previous week, a 
decline of 9, being 204 below the average, and at the rate of 20°0 
per 1,000, There were 57 deaths from measles (an increase of 3), 4 
from small-pox, 70 from scarlet fever (a rise of 5), 19 from 
diphtheria (a fall of 7), 13 from whooping-cough (a decline of 10), 
1 from typhus fever (a fall of 1), 32 from enteric fever (a rise of 1), 
4 from ill-defined forms of fever, and 17 from diarrhcea (a decrease 
of 9). Deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
numbered 330 (a decline of 17, and 126 below the average), of which 
191 were attributed to bronchitis and 92 to pneumonia. Different 
forms of violence caused 43 deaths, of which 40 were the result of 
accident or negligence. “Eleven cases of suicide were registered. 
There were 2,709 births registered, against 2,896 during the previous 
week, being 51 below the average. The mean temperature of the 
air was 46's deg., and 2°3 deg. above the average. Rain fell on the 
four days of the week to the aggregate amount of 0°60 of an inch. 
The duration of registered bright sunshine was 20°2 hours, the sun 
being above the horizon during 64°3 hours. 

Te METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON Ben Nevis have 
now ceased for the winter, having been taken, without a single 
day’s break, from June 1 to November 1. Though the observations 
have also been taken punctually at the six intermediate stations, the 
most interesting have been those at the top of the Ben, which have 
renerally beén made under unfavourable conditions—bitter winds, 
drizzling rain, and mist. Nevertheless, Mr. Wragge ascended four 
days, and an assistant three days, in the week, and they usually 
reached the summit by nine, the readings occupying two hours, 
and being constantly delayed by drops of rain or condensed vapour 
running down the pencil and blotting the readings, while 
sometimes the air was so moist that the dry-bulb thermometer 
could not be kept dry for any length of time. Somedays, however, 
have been magnificent, particularly in October. The last ascent on 
November 1 was very trying, as Mr. Wragge and a companion had 
to plough through deep snow, which buried many landmarks. Once 
they lost their way ina fog, and at the summit the violent S.E. 
gale almost precluded work. Mr. Wragge hopes to make a weekly 
ascent during the winter, notwithstanding the bad state of the road, 
particularly the pony track. Meanwhile a provisional three-hourly 
system uf chservation hag been commenced at Fort Wiiam. 
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THERE is little change in the situation in EGyPT, save that a 
decided step appears to have been made towards the abolition of the 
Anglo-French Control. At first it was announced that the Khedive 
had taken matters into his own hands, and decreed its abolition, but 
this report was premature, and he seems merely to have sent a Note 
to England and France, pointing out the disadvantages of the dual 
system, and proposing that it should be suppressed. Of course 
considerable indignation has been expressed in France at the sugges- 
tion, and England is reprcached for working out her plans*through 
the Khédive instead of openly avowing her intentions to the whole of 
Exrope, and to France in particular, No little apprehension, more- 
over, is expressed at the statement that England will do all she can 
tocome to an agreement with France, but, failing this, she will 
appeal to the European concert--that is, exclaims the Dedats, to 
Germany. In fact, the strong satisfaction expressed across the Rhine 
at the attitude of England, and the general tendency on the part of 
Germany to render her moral support to England in case of need, is 
naturally gall and wormwood to France, who feels that she can do 
nought in the matter but put forth empty protestations. Meanwhile 
the British and French Cabinets are busily discussing the question, 
though, if all accounts are to he believed, they have not yet succeeded 
in coming to an agreement. There is all the more necessity for their 
doing so as speedily as possible, as the finances of Egypt need 
immediate care. There is a deficit already of 120,000/,, while 
considerable sums will be needed for the cost of the indemnities and 
the Army of Occupation. These expenses it is proposed to meet 
by the temporary suspension of the surplus funds now employed to 
buy in Egyptian Stock, 

Lord Dufferin has begun work at Cairo, and has created a good 
impression by declaring that he had not come to supersede Sir E, 
Malet, but to work with him. Their chief task at present seems to 
be to bring on Arabi’s trial as quickly as possible, and to smooth 
over the vexed questions at issue between the Egyptian Government 
and Messrs. Broadley and Napier, which threaten not only to defer 
the trial, but to prolong it, when it does take place, to an extent 
equalling, if not surpassing, the far-famed Tichborne case. Arabi 
has now been two months in prison, and the delay in bringing him 
to trial is working much harm throughout the country, and seriously 
affecting business proceedings in the towns, for there is an unsettled 
feeling prevailing, and it is felt that another outbreak may occur at 
any moment. Arabi has written a letter to The Times asking why, 
“if the whole of the nation of every class was of one mind in one 
work, and that work the liberation of their country and its defence, 
why then are the arrested officers, Notables, Ulemas, and 
Cadis to be stigmatised as rebels?” ‘‘ The war,” he continues, 
‘¢ was in accordance with the laws of God and man, consonant to 
a solemn decree of a Council, under the presidency of the Khédive 
and Dervish Pasha, the Envoy of the Sultan. And after the soldiers 
and inhabitants had left Alexandria, the Khédive returned, and 
went over to those who were fighting against the country—a thing 
prohibited by every law. The entire Egyptian nation was unani- 
mous as to the necessity of suspending Tewfik Pasha for having 
transgressed the prescription of the Divine and highest law and, 
demanded the continuation of the defence of the country by a decree 
which was made known to His Majesty the Sultan. After that, are 
we rebels?” This letter is worthy of note as foreshadowing the line 
of his defence, which manifestly inculpates both the Khédive and 
the Sultan in the breaking out of the war. A somewhat damaging 
witness, however, has been examined this week, Suleiman Daoud, 
who declares that Arabi directed him to fire and pillage Alexandria, 
and even ordered him to kill the Khédive. Meanwhile 74e 7%mes 
correspondent tells us that Arabi is mainly engrossed in seeking from 
counsel an interpretation of recent dreams which he imagines to 
have profound significance. 

His ex-patron, the Sultan, is apparently occupied in much the 
same fashion, for the Mahomedan year, 1,300, having begun on 
Sunday—a year which, according to Eastern predictions, is to bring 
forth a new Prophet in Islam and anew Revelation—the Palace 
astrologers have been unceasingly at work, for the Sultan 
is stated to hold the cenviction that he is the Mahdi or expected Pro- 
phet. There is very little else to report from Constantinople. Lord 
Granville crushed the suggestion that yet another Turkish Com- 
mission should be sent to Cairo, to aid in the final settlement of 
affairs, and His Majesty has been accordingly consoling himself 
with holding Deliberative Councils at his own Palace, and with 
receiving, with ‘*exceptional cordiality,” Count von Radowitz, the 
newly-appointed Ambassador to the Porte. Despite Prince 
Bismarck’s recent desertion of his protégé, the Sultan still evidently 
leans to the idea that Germany will yet help him to carry out his 
Pan-Islamic theories. 

There has been plenty of political excitement in FRANCE this week. 
The Assembly duly opened last week with a long-winded Ministerial 
statement, which, after congratulating France that she is in 
peace and harmony with all ‘* Continental” Powers, went straight to 
the Egyptian question. The military occupation of that country by 
England is announced, and is declared to be a fact unprecedented 
in European history (how about the Napoleonic invasion ?), and one 
which ‘gives rise to questions which especially affect us.” England, 
however, has made certain propositions which are being considered, 
and the Chamber is told that the result of the negotiations, ‘‘ which 
are being conducted in a spirit of friendly courtesy,” will be com- 
municated to the Deputies whatever that result may be. The 
Socialist agitation is the next topic, and the only meed of applause 
vouchsafed to M. Duclere was when he avowed his intention of 
maintaining order with a high hand, The Deputies, however, were 
asked first to consider the Budget, and then a Bill dealing with 
habitual criminals, and after that a literal deluge of measures 
relating to sanitary science (manifestly instigated by the prevailing 
typhoid epidemic), trades’ unions, bankruptcies, judicial oaths, 
public works, army and navy reform, the reorganisation of Tunis, 
and the extension of colonisation in Algeria, and numerous other 
Bills, enough to occupy the attention of the Chamber during the 
remainder of its term, and of a score of Gallic Cabinets, 
at the rate at which they are made and unmade nowadays. 
M. Duclere plainly warned the Deputies that it depended upon 
them to render the foreign policy of France advantageous or 
sterile in action, and declared his belief in the existence of a Parlia- 
mentary majority ‘* resolved to endow the Republic with a strong 
and durable Government.” ‘©In this majority,” he 
declared, ‘“‘we shall seek the guarantees of a stable political 
existence.” Where this much-wanted majority is hidden, however, 
M. Duclere did not divulge, and no one yet has been able to ascertain. 

As luck would have it, the first question to be discussed was_ the 
Public Worship Budget, and this was quite sufficient to set Radicals 
and Ultramontanes by the ears, while matters were still further 
complicated by a remarkable recantation of opinion from M. 
Andrieux, the ex-Paris Prefect of Police, who so rigorously carried 
out the decrees against the Religious Orders and Schools. He now 
frankly announced his conversion to more tolerant ideas. He 
declared that union could not be effected between Republicans on 
questions which ‘‘ divide Republicans the most ;” protested that it 
is undeniable that the country,-taken asa whole, is strongly attached 
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to religion; answered the taunts of his fellow Deputies by 
declaring that age brought knowledge and aco es ane 
raised a furore amongst the Radicals by declaring dil 
increase in the Republican ranks, which had bh ae ay 
tinuing for eleven years, was now showing signs of lat ae, iitical 
incident has created the most profound astonishment in all pol i 
circles, and has been a fruitful theme of popular eee : 
return to the religious estimates, an onslaught upon the salaries © 
the Archbishop of Paris and various other clerical dignitaries He 
made by a Radical Deputy, M. Jules Roche. He first cg tee 
reduce the whole vote to 240,000/. from the present item o es ae 
of 2,000,000/., but ultimately induced the Chamber to “ uce . 
Archbishop’s yearly stipend from 1,800/. to 1,2004., = fas 
other salaries in proportion. When, however, the tota pacer ion 
was put to the House, it was rejected, and the whole sum asked for 
in the Estimates was voted. This caused considerable confusion, 
and on Tuesday the House met again, and decided to ae no 
alteration whatever in the religious grants, though M, Pau _ 
carried a resolution, by which the sums accorded to Lae 
officials not salaried by the Concordat should be in future terme: 
not “stipends” but ‘‘ grants,” so that the State may have a es 
hold upon restive ecclesiastics. The debate was most sate ee 
irrepressible M. de Cassagnac once more distinguished himself by 
his violent interruptions. 

Paris has been startled by an 
Polignac to fire his father’s house. : \ 
ultra-Radical party and anarchists, and was in very straitened 
circumstances. He saturated the room with petroleum in true 
Communistic style, and then fired it. He has been arrested, and is 
to be tried at the Seine Assizes. Another sensational crime has 
been a burglary at a jeweller’s shop in the Palais Royal, where the 
thieves succeeded in removing the whole of the stock save three 
nickel watches. Paris, however, is suffering just now from an 
epidemic of burglaries. The only other Parisian news is the pro- 
duction of a new comic opera, Gillette de Narbonne, by M. Edmond 
Andran, at the Bouffes Parisiens, and two operettas at the Opera- 
Comique—La Nuit de St. Jean, by M. Lacome, and Battes Philidor, 
by M. Dutacq. President Grévy has been indisposed, but is now 


better. 

The opening of the Prussian Diet by the Emperor in person and 
the Royal speech have been the chief events in GERMANY. The 
Emperor looked wonderfully well and hearty, and his presence lent 
additional emphasis to the announcement of the measures which 
Prince Bismarck has determined to press upon the Deputies. He 
called attention to the fact that the disproportion between the needs 
and the means of the State, which had induced the Government to ask 
the Reichstag to grant more indirect taxes still existed, owing to 
the steady rejection of these measures. Thus the expenditure had 
to be met by extraordinary means, while for next year a loan would 
be necessitated. Bills were to be introduced for alleviating the 
burdens imposed on the Communes for education, and for relieving the 
poorer classes from the payment of the personal tax, the four lower 
grades of which would be abolished. The grievances attached to 
real property would also be alleviated. The success of nationalised 
railways had induced further important schemes for the construction 
of new lines. The Emperor then spoke of the renewed diplomatic 
intercourse with the Vatican, which had strengthened the relations 
between the Emperor and the Pope. Whether Prince Bismarck will 
succeed in carrying the various measures announced remains to be 
seen, as at present neither he nor any one else possesses a decided 
majority, the parties being distributed as follows : Conservatives 169, 
Clericals 97, Poles 18, Liberals (including National Liberals) 125, 
Secessionists 21, and Progressists 37. 4 

The riots in Vienna which last week created so much apprehen- 
sion in Austria of a Socialistic rising have not been renewed, and 
it was manifested on Sunday that the movement received no sympathy 
from the genuine working man, for a fée organised by the Work- 
men’s Self-Educating Association passed off without any disturb- 
ance. The prisoners arrested also clearly manifest that the riots 
were the work of Socialist and anti-Jewish agitators. The Dele- 
gations have been busily at work at Pesth, voting the supplies, and 
discussing various foreign topics, but nothing of any international 
interest has been recorded, and the estimates have been passed with- 
out any noteworthy reduction. 

In‘ SpaIN political circles are greatly agitated by the coming 
onslaught which Marshal Serrano and his Conservative Monarchical 
Radical fusion are preparing upon Sefior Sagasta and his Ministry 
in the forthcoming meeting of the Cortes. Nor is the general 
excitement lessened by the knowledge that the King is willing, and 
even anxious, to throw off all Bourbon traditions, and govern 
according to a Constitution and the national will, rather than by 
Divine Right, The chief difficulty lies in finding the Constitution. 
The ultra-Radicals want the Republican formula of 1869, while the 
more moderate spirits would be content with that of 1876, when 
King Amadeus came to the throne. All parties, however, are 
showing encouraging signs of conciliation, and it may not be long 
before the world may see Alphonso XII. a Constitutional King, and 
Spain endowed with a model Monarchical Constitution with all 
nineteenth-century improvements. 

There has been considerable disappointment at the Queen having 
given birth to another daughter, as it had been hoped that a 
male heir might have been secured to the throne. There have, 
of course, been all the official ceremonies which attend such an 
event in the Spanish Royal Family. The Empress of Austria will be 
one of the sponsors, while the Pope will stand godfather, the child being 
named Maria Teresa Isabel. The Cuban Refugees difficulty is 
still warmly discussed. England has not yet made any official 
communication on the subject, but the Spanish Government 
seems determined not to give up the refugees, though willing to 
treat them as political offenders, and not as criminals. Much sorrow 
is expressed amongst the Republicans at the death of Sefior 
Figueras, who was President of the Republic after the abdication of 
King Amadeus. 

Of MiscELLANEOUS NEwswe hear that in BELGIUM the Chambers 
have been opened without a Speech from the Throne, notwith- 
standing that a busy Session is anticipated.——In SWEDEN the Crown 
Princess has given birth to a son.—In IcELAND the continual rainy 
weather has proved most disastrous for the harvest, but the gifts 
from England will avert a famine.—IND1A is occupied with efforts 
to grapple with the difficult question of rescuing the peasants from 
the clutches of the money lenders, and an Agricultural Advances 
Bill has been proposed for this purpose, A Central Provinces 
Local Self-Government Bill is also under discussion.—The UNITED 
Srates have been busy lionising various British visitors. Mrs. 
Langtry is as popular as ever, while a dinner has been given to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, at which he made a long speech, mainly devoted 
to the physical evils growing out of the Transatlantic tendency to 
overwork.—From SouTH AFRICA comes the report that the Boers 
have attacked and completely defeated Mapoch, and that the latter 
is thinking of coming to terms, 


attempt of a son of Prince 
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Tue Comer is believed by ignorant Hindoos and Mussulmans 
to be the head of a planet which was once decapitated by the gods 
for treachery. Accordingly, as the head can be seen in one part of 
the sky, the natives consider that the trunk is visible in the opposite 
quarter of the heavens as a luminous headless horseman with sword 
and shicld in either hand. Hundreds of the poorer orders in 
Calcutta, says a native correspondent of the 7%mes of Jndia, turn 
out every night to await the appearance of the horseman, but 
their patience has not yet been rewarded. 
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THE QUEEN has returned to the South for the winter. Before 
leaving the Highlands Her Majesty gave a ball at Balmoral to the 
servants and tenants in honour of the Prince of Wales’s birthday, 
at which both the Queen and the Princess Beatrice were present for 
a short time. On Saturday night the Rev. A. Campbell dined 
with Her Majesty, and on Sunday morning he performed Divine 
Service at Balmoral before the Queen and Princess, while in the 
afternoon Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice called on Mrs, 
Campbell at the Manse. The Queen and Princess left Balmoral on 
Tuesday afternoon, drove in the usual carriage with four greys to 
Ballater, where they were received by a Guard of Honour of the 
Seaforth Highlanders, and started at once by special train. They 
dined at Perth on the way, and reached Windsor in time for break- 
fast on Wednesday. In the afternoon the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught arrived on a visit to the Queen, and Windsor gave the 
Duke a cordial reception in honour of his recent service in Egypt. 
Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice met the Duke and Duchess at 
the station, where the town officials and a Guard of Honour were 
waiting, and the town was dressed with flags for the occasion, In 
the evening a grand military torchlight procession took place before 
the Castle, when a detachment of the Second Life Guards and the 
Windsor Volunteers marched round the Quadrangle, and forme'| 
the letters “*A.” and “V.R.” On Thursday the Queen, accom. 
panied by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and the Princess 
Beatrice, was to visit the Cavalry Barracks at Windsor, and inspect 
the detachment of the 2nd Life Guards which recently returned 
from Egypt. To-day (Saturday) the Queen comes to town to 
review the troops returned: from Egypt on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. All the members of the Royal Family will be present. 
Her Majesty opens the New Law Courts in person on December 2. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales kept the Prince’s birthday at 
Sandringham last week with the usual festivities. A large circle of 
guests assembled, including the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and the labourers on the estate were given the customary dinner, 
while a county ball took place at Sandringham House. On 
Saturday morning the Prince and Princess, with their daughters, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and the other guests went 
to a meet at Hillington, and hunted with the West Norfolk 
Hounds, while later in the day Sir Garnet and Lady Wolseley and 
Major-Generals Sir H. Macpherson and Dillon arrived. The Prince 
and Princess and their visitors attended Divine Service at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s on Sunday, and next morning the Sandringham party 
broke up, the Prince of Wales accompanying his guests to town. 
There he visited the Crown Princess of Germany and the Duke oi 
Connaught, and was present at the Duke of Cambridge’s dinner to 
the staff officers returning from Egypt, subsequently going back tc 
Sandringham. On Tuesday and Wednesday he shot over the 
Herringswell estate of Mr. W. Gilstrap, and on Wednesday evening 
returned to Sandringham. On Thursday the Prince was to visit Nor- 
wich to inaugurate the Agricultural Hall, and to-day (Saturday) the 
Princeand Princesscometotown for the Royal Review. They will keep 
the Princess’s birthday at Sandringham, and afterwards will come 
to town for a fortnight, returning to Norfolk for Christmas. Early 
next year the Prince will lay the memorial-stone of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh returned to town on 
Monday, and in the evening the Duchess accompanied the Crown 
Princess of Germany and the Duke of Connaught to the Lyceum 
Theatre. The Duke of Edinburgh has gone on a short inspection 
tour, and arrived at Harwich in the Lzvely on Tuesday.—The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with the Crown Princess of 


‘Germany, went to Victoria Station on Monday to meet the Foot 


Guards on their return home. The Crown Princess of Germany is 
staying with the Duke and Duchess, having come to England on 
purpose to see her brother after his Egyptian campaign, and to be 
present at the Royal Review. She arrived on Saturday, and staye | 
two days with Prince and Princess Christian before joining the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught at Buckingham Palace ; while she 
goes home early next week, in order to spend her birthday—the 
2Ist inst,—at Berlin.—Princess Louise's health is now quite 
restored, and she will probably accompany the Marquis of Lorne 
back to Canada when he leaves Victoria, about December 5.—The 
Duke of Albany has joined the Longfellow Memorial Committee. 
He will preside on December 6th at a meeting at Salisbury in aid 
of the Royal College of Music. : Age 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark will shortly visit 
England, They left Copenhagen on Tuesday, and, after visiting 
Paris and London, will go to Greece, not returning home before 
April.—Princess Frederica of Hanover will spend the winter 
abroad, returning to Hampton Court about May. She is much 
better for her stay on the Continent. 


THouGH somewhat retarded by the recent cold weather, the 
Primate’s recovery still makes fair progress, He is now, we hear, 
permitted to converse freely about business connected with the See. 

CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, first opened under the 
title of County College, with three students, in 1873, has now been 
admitted to the rank of a Public Hostel of the University—the 
more honourable title of CoHege, while bringing no additional 
advantage, would entail certain ornamental but onerous liabilities 
Designed to accommodate a younger class of students than the other 
colleges—its a/umnz take their B.A. at nineteen, as did most under- 
graduates fifty years ago—it also studies the interests of economy. 
Eighty-four pounds is the sum which Cavendish deems sufficient to 
provide for the student’s yearly wants, and to enable the Hostel, 
if fairly popular, to make a little profit too. This year, with 
eighty-four students, twenty-six bachelors, and three Masters of Arts, 
it hopes to have a balance to the good of something like 1,000/, 

Sr. Joun’s, MILES PLATTING, has been offered by the patron, 
Sir P. Heywood, to the Rev. Harry Cowgill, Mr. Green’s late 
curate and alter ego, though the latter has not yet signified his 
acceptance. Mr. Cowgill was under Mr, Green for nearly six years, 
and had sole charge of the parish during the twenty months of his 
rector’s incarceration. Mr. Green, it is stated, is about to take a 
curacy in the Diocese of Carlisle. 

Less PATIENT even than the parishioners of Miles Platting, Mr. 
Enraght’s congregation at Holy Trinity, Bordesley, seem bent on 
forcible resistance to the Bishop. At a meeting held on Saturday in 
the parish a Nonconformist minister counselled the young men to 
eject any intruder of e¢ armis, and after the meeting a letter was 
addressed by the churchwardens to the Bishop warning him that if 
any one was sent to supersede Mr, Enraght they would not answer 
for the consequences. 
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Tue SALVATION ARMY during the past week have mingled 
somewhat more discretion with their zeal, At Hereford, where 
«General ” Booth had gone to raise funds for the Grecian Theatre, 
the roughs had prepared a counter-demonstration, and burned 
efiigies of the “General” and his “officers” in a field behind the 
‘tbarracks.” But the Army wisely declined a contest in the streets, 
and contented themselves with holding a meeting in their barracks, 
under the protection of the police. Crowds paid a. shilling 
admission fee to hear the General speak, and the proceedings came 
happily to an end without any collision between the rival 

res. 
ee! with the borough police, the latter undertaking to 
protect the meetings, and the Salvationists consenting not to parade 
the town at nights. At Oxford a captain, refusing to pay a fine for 
obstructing the police, has been committed to prison for three 
weeks. From Calcutta it is reported that the entrance of the 
Salvation pioneers into the city has caused no sensation, and 
awakened very little interest. 

Tue Praver-Book REvIsION SociETY have issued an address 
inviting co-operation in bringing about the revision which was fore- 
shadowed by the Revisers of 1661-2, The only cure, according to 
the Society, for the present troubles in the Church is the revision of 
those passages in the Book of Common Prayer which sacerdotalists 
lay hold of in support of their peculiar doctrines. 

On Fripay Last the the new Dean of Windsor was formally 


installed at morning service in St. George’s Chapel, where he. 


preached for the first time on Sunday. An influential Committee, 
of which the Prince of Wales has consented to act as chairman, has 
been formed for the purpose of erecting a memorial in the chapel to 
the late Dean Wellesley. 

Mr. CECIL RAIKES will be opposed for Cambridge in the Liberal 
interest by Professor James Stuart. Mr. Stuart was Third 
Wrangler in 1866, Fellow of Trinity in 1867, and now holds the 
chair of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, but he is chiefly known 
as the originator of the system of University lectures and examina- 
tions in the great manufacturing towns. 

Dr. PARRY, Bishop oF Dover, Canon Fleming, and the Rey. 
R, Appleton, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, are the three 
names which the Synod of the Diocese of Sydney, after long delibera- 
tion, have selected for submission to the Australian and Tasmanian 
Bishops that one of them may be chosenas the new Bishop of Sydney, 
and consequent Metropolitan of Australia and Tasmania. It is 
doubtful whether the Bishop of Dover would accept the appointment 
even if he were nominated. 

A PETITION has been prepared by the Association for Promoting 
the Reform of Convention praying for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the best means of introducing a lay element into the 
Assembly. The petition has received the signatures of several 
Bishops. 
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Tue First Resolution on Procedure was carried last Monday by 
a majority which exceeded the most sanguine estimate on either 
side. The time is certainly coming when the Irish members will be 
our Parliamentary masters. A reduction of the Liberal majority by 
sixty at the next General Election, or the return of the Conservatives 
with what used to be considered a fair working majority of thirty-five, 
would make Mr, Parnell practically arbiter of the House of 

Commons. His compact following thrown into one scale or the 
other would turn it, We hear a good deal now of trafficking in 
Trish votes. What will come to pass in those days is too terrible to 
contemplate. What can be done with the Irish vote even now is 
seen by comparison of the majorities on Mr. Gibson’s Amendment, 
and on that of Sir Stafford Northcote. Eighty-four-was reduced to 
forty-four, a circumstance which the Irish vote apart would have had 
high political significance. As itis, it merely testifies to the fact 
that the Irish members have in accordance with their own tactics 
voted against the Conservatives on one amendment, and against the 
Government on the other. The diminution of the Ministerial 
majority would have been much more marked but for the rallying of 
its own forces. Eight of the fifteen Whigs who had voted with Mr. 
Gibson now voted with Mr. Gladstone. One or two others were 
brought in, and the influence of the Ivish vote, which, if Mr. 
Parnell could count upon his nominal followers, would be equal to 
seventy on a division, was materially lessened, Still it was suffi- 
ciently striking to point a melancholy moral. 

In olden times the effect of this decisive majority would have been 
to smooth the way for the succeeding Rules, and greatly shorten the 
Session. This seemed the more probable since Sir Stafford North- 
cote has more than once declared that with the exception of the 
First Rule the Government scheme presented little that was 
objectionable. This declaration has been repeated by many other 
speakers on the Conservative side. But even before the First Rule 
was agreed to, whilst the haven was yet in sight, Sir Staffurd 
Northcote was careful to do what he could to remove the effect of 
his earlier indiscretion of speech, Le warned the Government that 
if the First Resolution was carried the atuitude of the Conservatives 
towards the other Resolutions would be greatly changed. This 
promise has been literally fulfilled, though Sir Staflord Northcote 
cannot charge himself with any active participation in the work of 
carrying it out. It has, in fact, brought more clearly into view the 
fact that Lord Randolph Churchill is the Leader of the Conservative 
party. He and his immediate followers have placed upwards of 
a hundred amendments on the paper, and at the present rate of 
progress a hundred days will scarcely see them disposed of. All 
that remains for the titular Leader of the Opposition is to sit and 
listen to Lord Randolph’s speeches, and docilely follow him into the 
lobby when he insists upon a division. Sometimes, after an out- 
burst of mutiny more than usually marked, Lord Randolph is good 
enough to throw a patronising word to Sir Stafford Northeote. He 
refers to him as “the right hon. gentleman whom we all respect,” 
or * the right hon. gentleman whose honesty none will question.” 
It is doubtful whether these perhaps well-meant compliments are not 
harder to bear than anything else. They have about them an 
indication of opinion that Si Stafford Northcote is practically 
shelved, and may be alluded to in the tone of conventional regard 
with which the dear departed are sometimes meuationed, 

It must be admitted to Lord Randolph’s credit that no considera- 
tions of political bearing have any effect in taming his manner. Sir 
Stafford Northcote he habitually insults, On the venerable head of 
Mr. Newdegate he delights to pour contempt and scorn. Even Sir 
Richard Cross, who has not quite that gentleness of disposition 
which endears Sir Stafford Northcote to ali who know him, does not 
escape Lord Randolph’s impertinence. Thus, on Tuesday night, 
there being question of the terms of an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Randolph, who as usual was on his feet, was 
at a loss to recall the terms. Sie R. Cross, from the Front Opposi- 
tion, politely passed him his own notes of the amendment. These 
Lord Kandolph took without a “thank you,” and at once pro- 
ceeded to complain that ‘‘the House was condemned to consider 
amendments which were passed about on dirty bits of paper.” It is 
true Sir R. Cross had been fingering his notes for an hour previous. 
But in the circumstances this was scarcely a polite remark to make. 


At Reading, too, Mr. Bramwell Booth has come to an~ 
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Sir Richasd Cross was evidently annoyed at it, noting which, 
Lord Randolph was careful presently to reiterate the complaint 
about the ‘‘ dirty bit of paper.” 

Whilst the young lordling thus tramples upon the respectabilities, 
his chiefest delight and greatest success are in his personal 
encounters with Mr. Gladstone. The Premier, amid many great 
gifts, is absolutely lacking in that supreme talent ofimperturbability 
which so eminently distinguished Lord Beaconsfield. He is a mere 
child in the hands of any member of the House who does not 
hesitate to indulge in a personal attack upon him. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, it will be understood, has no hesitation of this kind. He 
is always * going for Gladstone,” and is rewarded by constant proof 
of the success of the manoeuvre. Mr. Gladstone is instantly roused 
by any reference to himself, and if it is inaccurate, as it generally is 
from the mouth of Lord R. Churchill, he straightway contradicts it, 
Having hit the mark, Lord Randolph keeps pegging away till he 
gets the Premier in a boundless rage, presents him in an undignified 
aspect to the House, and concludes he has done his work, which is 
to obstruct the business. If Mr. Gladstone could only be got away 
from the House for half a night’s sitting, progress would be twice 
as fast. But he does not even permit himself the ordinary measure 
of the dinner hour, swallowing his dinner in supernaturally brief 
time, and turning up at the House again before the few present 
have had time to notice his absence. 

Meanwhile, the House as a whole wearily plods along its 
appointed way, and anxiously looks forward to the end. The 
attendance during the past week has been considerably above the 
average during the discussion of the First Kesolution, It would, of 
course, be difficult that it should fall below the average, which 
frequently wavered between ten and fifteen. But the prolongation 
of that debate was carried so far, and the point at issue was so 
narrow, and had been debated so long, that it was impossible for 
the best-intentioned member to sit it out. The subsequent Rules are 
full of points of interest, and if fairly debated would merit the time 
spent upon them. The latent interest of the subject is seen whén a 
serious amendment such as that put forward by Mr. Henry Fowler is 
approached. According to the original intention of the Govern- 
ment, the Second Rule Jeft it with the majority of the House to say 
whether, questions being disposed cf, a member might move the 
adjournment. There was not even to be a division on the question, 
unless forty members rose in their places to demand one, and then 
it was to be taken without debate. That was a very stringent Rule 
designed to meet one of the greatest scandals of parliamentary 
procedure. Some thought it too stringent, and Mr. Fowler had 
placed on the paper an amendment which would permit a motion 
for adjournment to be made if it were demanded by forty Members 
rising in their places, At first Mr, Gladstone stood by his own 
plan, then he intimated his readiness to accept Mr. Fowler’s 
amendment, though requiring that sixty Members should demand a 
motion for adjournment. After the pressure of another evening he 
abandoned this distinction, and accepted Mr. Fowler’s amendment, 
with the addition of a not very serious proviso, that the Member 
moving the adjournment should claim for it that it was on a ques- 
tion of urgent public importance. This was a serious debate on the 
Rule. But round it and over it fluttered incessantly Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with all kinds of what Sir Stafford Northcote once boldly 
called ‘confusing amendments,” and with speeches whose imper- 
tinence was distributed indiscriminately, though with special pre- 
ference in favour of the Prime Minister. 


Trial Fights have been got into work in anticipation of the annual 
contest between the rival Blues. 

PEDESTRIANISM,——News has come from New York that our 
Champion, Mr. W. G. George, has beaten L. E. Myers in the Mile 
race by twenty yards, his time being 4 min. 21 2-5 sec. The Three- 
quarter Mile is to be run on Saturday, the 18th inst., and will decide 
the ‘odd trick ” between the contestants. 

FOOTBALL, Oxford has beaten the Clapham Rovers in an 
Association and Richmond in a Rugby match ; and Cambridge in 
an Association game has beaten Brentwood, and in a Rugby 
Walthamstow.—Both Universities combined have been too much 
for London in a Rugby game, winning by two tries to nothing.—In 
inter-county matches under Rugby Rules Yorkshire has proved 
superior to Durham, and Cumberland and Northumberland have 
played a drawn game.—In an Association match Nottinghamshire 
has signally defeated the Blackburn Rovers, and in a Rugby the 
Clapham Rovers have defeated Woolwich Academy. 


—— 
THE COMET PHOTOGRAPHED IN NATAL 


SCARCELY a decade ago a humorous poem demonstrated the 


* difficulties of a well-known photographer, who was requested to 


photograph by moonlight. That was in the days before the dis- 
covery of the extremely sensitive plates which are known to the public 
as instantaneous, and which now enable a photograph to be taken 
in any light, provided a fairly long exposure can be secured. Lunar 


photographs are, therefore, no curiosities, but the engraving beneath 
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THE TURF, The Liverpool Cup last week produced a splendid 
race. Sixteen starters came to the post, and Hackness, the heroine 
of the recent Cambridgeshire, held the pride of place in the market 
to the last, with Wallenstein, Retreat, and Vista next in demand. 
The race was run at a good pace, and so close was the finish between 
the first three that till the numbers went up few but the judge knew 
the actual result, The verdict, however, was Goggles first, Sibyl 
second, beaten by a head, and Wallenstein third, only a short head 
behind. During the morning odds were laid on the latter, and many 
think he would have won but for being somewhat interfered 
with. The race was run on Lord Mayor's Day, and as his 
Lordship is a member of the Spectacle Makers’ Company, it 
was rematked that the fact ought to have been anticipated as 
a “straight tip” for the victory of Goggles. The many successes 
of late years in this race of animals in Captain Machell’s stable 
have naturally been commented on, and on this occasion not only 
the winner but the second also, a veritable outsider, hailed from his 
establishment. The mecting at Shrewsbury this week was wisely 
curtailed to two days, was fairly good, and in the Cup furnished 
another wondrously close finish between the three placed horses 
which will be long remembered. In this also the somewhat 
unlucky Wallenstein took a part, running a dead heat for second 
place with Vista, the pair being beaten only by a head by Falkirk, 
An objection was made by Archer, the rider of Wallenstein, to 
Falkirk, on the score of bumping, but it was overruled by the 
Stewards. Falkirk’s second to Experiment in the Great Shropshire 
Wandicap on the previous day was evidently not taken much 
into account, as he started at 8 to £ in a field of nine. Last 
week he ran nowhere in the Liverpool Cup; and as_ this 
is his first win his owner must be congratulated on the patience 
he has shown in running his horse, who is now a four-year- 
old. City Arab, who has recently shown such excellent 
form, was made a strong favourite for some days previous to the 
race, but at the start Wallenstein was slightly preferred to him. 
He ran nowhere, and his performance, and indeed that of other 
animals in the race, is a notable upset to recent public running.— 
The death of Mr. R. C. Clare Vyner is very much regretted by a 
large number of friends connected with the Turf. He never kept 
a very large stud, but a better sportsman there could not be. 
Among the best horses he owned were Camballo and Thunder.— 
Mr, Crawford and the Duchess of Montrose have dispensed with 
the services of the their late trainer, R, Sherrard, who has moved 
with Sir George Chetwynd’s horses to the Nunnery Stables, 
Newmarket. 

COURSING, The Newmarket Champion Meet was successfully 
brought off in fine though cold weather. The All-Aged Stakes 
resulted in a division between Redemption and Choice, both of 
whom ran all their courses in grand style. The Chippenham Stakes 
went to Mr, Pudney by the aid of Paleface, and Graham credited 
Mr, 'T. Brown with the Cheveley Stakes. The Champion Stakes 
for Puppies of both sexes were divided between Silver King, 
Wishful, and Lady Maggie.—At Hadeock Park the Cup for all 
ages was divided between Mr. Vine’s Markham and Mr. Alexander’s 
Alec Halliday, who, many think, would have won the last Waterloo 
Cup but for the mishap which destroyed his chance. 

LACROSSE. In recent matches South Manchester has beaten 
Cheadle, Shelford has beaten Manchester, and Woodford Ken- 
sington. : 

Aguatics.—At Oxford New College made a better fight than 
was expected with Hertford in the final heat for the Fours, but was 
defeated by about a length and a half, the steering of the winners 
being much superior to that of the losers. At both Universities 


illustrates a hitherto unprecedented feat in photography—namely, 
an image of the comet secured by Mr. George F. Ferneyhough, 
of Pietermaritzburg, Natal. He writes as follows :— 

*¢ The result of my attempt I now send you. It was taken on the 
morning of the sth of October, at 4.30 A.M. I found that the 
moon, shining at the time, prevented a good photograph being taken, 
as her light crossing the camera dimmed the comet without giving 
me any help, the angle of her rays to and from the comet being 
away from me, The rising sun gave me the comet, or rather 
lit up the comet to twice its actual power, and I selected the view 
over the house tops, so that an idea could be gained there‘rom of 
the size of the comet. The comet rises in advance of the sun about 
forty-five or fifty minutes, and has been visible here now about 
three weeks.” 
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EVERY one has now heard of the disastrous failure of Mr, 
Tennyson’s new rustic drama, he Promise of Alay, at the GLOBE 
Theatre, and nobody who reads the papers can fail to have some 
notion of the chief caures of a mishap which every admirer of the 
author of ‘In Memoriam” and “The Idylls of the King’ must 
sincerely deplore. True, minor reasons unconnected with the merits or 
demerits of the play have been suggested as at least contributing to 
this unfortunate result. It has been said that Mr. Hermann Vezin 
represents the ‘‘ Agnostic” lover, Philip Edgar, in too calin, 
deliberate, and incisive a manner, The man who is supposed to 
have lured the Lincolnshire farmer’s daughter to her ruin, and then 
exercised a strong fascination over her charming sister, should, it is 
observed, at least show something of the character of a fascinator 
—should make love with persuasive arts, and should altogether 
treat the business with a lighter touch, Matters might then, it 1s 
thought, have gone very differently ; for how are the spectators to 
conceive that so much mischief could be wrought by so unimpas- 
sioned and sententious a personage as Mr. Vezin presents us with ? 
Unfortunately those who put in this plea forget that the Poet 
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VHE WEST WICKLOW LOYAL ASSOCIATION—SKETCHES 


AT HUMEWOOD CASTLE 
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FROM MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY AN EYE-WITNESS 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF MR. JUSTICE LAWSON OUTSIDE KILDARE STREET CLUB, DUBLIN 
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OUR INDIAN VISITORS IN LONDON—SEEING THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW FROM THE ADMIRALTY 
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Laureate’s hero is really not a human being, but rather a culeetioy 
of odious propositions in moral metaphysics, theology, and po ee! 
and social philosophy, A dramatic personage has ae oe 
manifesting his nature beyond the purport and scope of the ae 
he is called upon to utter ; and these words happen to be near ya 

sentences of the class described—delivered for the most part in the 
form of soliloquies. There are things in this world which no art 
or skill can make to go well together; and among these we may 
assuredly class the Janguage of an agnostic lecturer united to the 
airs and graces of what is known as a **Jady killer, Mr. Vezin, 
it is true, was incisive, self-possessed, unimpassioned, —but it is 
difficult to see how any other style of delivery could be adopted 
under the circumstances without producing a ludicrous contrast 
between the manner and the words. After all the audience did not 
grow first weary and impatient, then sarcastic and rude, because 2 
wicked man constantly uttering wicked abstract propositions was set 
before them. Still less is there any pretence for saying that they 
hissed because they felt the truth of the satire. The French wit’s 
infallible mode of getting rid of a bore was to ,, pretend to 
see a worse bore approaching. ‘My dear fellow, he would 
whisper in the ear of his persecutor, “I see J coming. One of 
the most insufferable bores, I do assure you, that ever—— 

Whereupon the persecutor, serenely unconscious, as bores _pro- 
verbially are, of his own failings, would exclaim: ‘* Ah, mon Dun ? 
then I am off. Good-bye.” The gist of this little story is that 
nobody is less likely to see the point of a satire than any person to 
whom it really applies. What the audience really felt was, beyond 
all question, the absurdity rather than the wickedness of Mr. 

Kdgar’s behaviour. To meet the agonising appeal of a trusting 
woman not to desert her by prating and prosing about the teachings 
of Nature and the habits of birds was really too much for’ the 
gravity of the spectators. And when this monstrous abstraction 
coolly returns after a few years to gaze, as Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz said 
of the heartless defendant in Bardell uv. Pickwick, ‘* upon the ruin he 
has made,” and to ‘*make amends,” as he foolishly says, by marrying 
the other and the lovelier daughter of Farmer Steere, the incongruous 
and the absurd could really go no further. Some of these things 
have now been toned down, though not, as it appears, to the 
satisfaction of the Marquis of Queensberry, who seems to have 
rather odd notions of the proper time and place for objecting to 
what he thinks objectionable in a new play. The piece may, 
therefore, have some chance of achieving a moderate degree of 
success, sustained, moreover, as it is by the general excellence of 
the performance, and particularly by the fine and truthful acting 
and the handsome presence of Mrs. Bernard-Beere in the part of 
Dora, the elder sister. It is, besides, beautifully put upon the 
stage, the scenes without and within the walls of the Lincolnshire 
farm, and the little incidents of haymaking and rejoicing over 
Farmer Steere’s birthday, being most picturesquely set forth. Nor 
must we forget to mention the pretty song written by Mr. Tennyson 
for the occasion, and sung by the haymakers. 

The Courr Theatre has reopened under the management of 
Mr. John Clayton, who with his company has returned from a 
long, and we believe, a very prosperous round of provincial 
engagements. A new comedy, called Comrades, is understood to 
be in preparation at this house; but its production is likely to be 
postponed for some time, in view of the well-deserved popularity 
of Mr. Godfrey’s comedy, Zhe Parvenz, the performances of which 
were resumed on Tuesday evening. This pretty play—the most 
interesting of its class perhaps, which has appeared on our stage 
since the production of the late Mr. Robertson’s Cas¢e—is supported 
with one exception only by the original company, Mr. Anson 
playing the vulgar but good-natured Ledger, M.P. ; Miss Larkin— 
incomparable Miss Larkin—the amusingly selfish Lady Pettigrew ; 
Mr. Clayton the nonchalant and easy-going Charles Tracey ; 
and Mr. Kemble the shity, proud, but somewhat shabby- 
dealing Sir Fulke; while Miss Marion Terry reappears in the part 
of Gwendoline, and Miss Lottie Venne in that of Mary Ledger. 
The new-comer is Mr. George Alexander, who in the place of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, now engaged at the Lyceum, enacts the part of 
Claude Glynne, with manly spirit, and with a degree of sincerity 
and tact which made a decidedly favourable impression on the 
audience, 

Mr. Godfrey’s comedy at the Court is now preceded by a 
comedietta by Mr. Julian Sturgis, one of those duclogues which are 
more popular on the !rench than on the English stage, chiefly, it must 
be confessed, because the ait of acting these trifles is not sufficiently 
cultivated among us. It is a pretty little romance told in a drawing- 
room conversation between a lady and gentleman, who begin by 
tersifiaze and sly distrust, and end by an engagement upon the 
discovery that they had been sweethearts from childhood, The 
little piece, which had alrcady been published in a collection of 
like trifles by the author, is gracefully written. ‘The acting of Mr. 
Arthur Cecil and Miss Carlotta Addison wanted unfortunately some- 
thing of the ease and truth which are the charm of these pieces ; 
but a little practice is likely to give these excellent performers a 
firmer hold upon the situation. 

It has become a fashion of late for ambitious performers to take a 
theatre for what they are pleased to call a ‘‘ special matinée,” which 
means a morning performance, having no object but that of showing 
what the prime mover in the business is able to do with some pait 
of an exceptionally arduous nature. Against this custom in itself we 
have not a word to say; in these days of long runs, when there is 
necessarily some risk that talent may lack opportunities of dis- 
paying itself, we are even inclined to think that it may effect some 
good. But the ambitious performer should, at all events, be held 
responsible for the result, for, if not justified by some striking and 
exceptional merit in his impersonation, there is no excuse for invit- 
ing the public and the critics to what is in the nature of things 
certain to be on the whole a mere scratch performance of a work 
deserving of more respectful treatment. These remarks do not apply 
with any special force to Mr. J. H. Barnes’s appearance in Afreber* 
at Drury Lane on Saturday afternoon last, for the actor’s impersona- 
tion was not without merit. But, on the other hand, it added 
absolutely nothing to what we already know of Mr, Barnes’s 
powers. It was certainly not a great performance, and that is 
quite enough to say in condemnation of this special matinée. 

Mr. Irving has added to the list of his many generous and graceful 
acts in this way by determining to give A/uch Ado About Nothing at 
the LycruM on Wednesday, the 29th inst., for the benefit of Mr. 
Creswick, and in commemoration of that excellent actor’s completion 
of the fiftieth year of his professional career. ‘The stage, as well as 
the services of all but the subordinate persons engaged, is given 
gratuitously on the occasion. Fancy sums are stated to have been 
ferwarded by Mr, Toole, Mr. Hollingshead, and others, friends and 
admirers of the veteran actor, for stalls, insomuch that it is thought 
probable that this single performance will yield the unprecedented 
sim of 1,000/, 

Four performances are to be given of the 4yax of Sophocles in 
Sr. ANbREW’s ILaL_, Cambridge, commencing on Wednesday, 
the 29th inst. A translation in prose has been prepared for the 
benefit of the ladies by Professor Jebb; while scenery has been 
painted by Mr. John O'Connor, and music composed for the occasion 
by Professor Macfarren. ‘The Great Northern Railway undertake 
to run special trains from London and back for the convenience of 
visitors. 

The reopening of the newly-rebuilt SrranpD Theatre, which was 
to have taken place on Wednesday last, has been postponed to this 
evening, when Mr. J. S. Clarke will reappear as Dr. Pangloss. A 
new musical comedy, by Mr. Byron and Mr. Farnie, entitled 
Frelique, will be produced on the same occasion, 
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It is now definitively announced _ that Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s new fairy opera will be produced at the SAvoy 7 neue 
on Saturday, the 25th inst. Its title is Tolanthe ; or, the Pert anc 
the Peer. . ; 

The new romantic drama entitled Love or A/oney, written by Mr. 
H. Pettitt and Mr. Charles Reade, will be produced this evening at 
the ADELPHI, : 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s historical comedy, 77 he Madcap Prince, 
brought out at the Haymarket some years ago, is to be revived at a 
morning performance at the GAIETY on Wednesday next, in 
conjunction with the last act of the same author’s drama, Zhe Nine 
Days’ Queen. Miss Harriett Jay will make her reappearance on 
this occasion, : 

The CONNAUGHT Theatre in Holborn, reconstructed in accordance 
with the behests of the Lord Chamberlain, is to be reopened on 
Boxing Day with the Parisian name of the ALCAZAR. A 
pantomime, entitled Crzderel/a, and written by Mr. Frank Hall, is 
the opening piece, 

The NoveLty Theatre in Great Queen Street, now nearly 
finished, will open early next month with a new comic opera, 
entitled AZe/iza. 
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A Duck-SHooTING ApvsnTurr.——A correspondent residing 
near Liverpool writes :—‘‘A few days ago, while visiting Valley, 
Isle of Anglesey, for the purpose of wild-fowl shooting, I went on to 
the estuary near that village about 6.30 P.M. in quest of wild 
ducks, and passing the Foundry, it being low tide, I crossed 
the river, here very shallow. On returning after dark I omitted to 
recross the riyer, which I should have done in order to reach the 
mainland, and I accordingly found myself on the spit or bank of 
sand between the two rivers that branch on either side. The tide 
then commenced to rise rapidly, so that I endeavoured to swim 
across both of them, but found them there too wide. It being a very 
dark night I could not make out where the mainland lay, so I 
returned to my sand bank, upon which the water was now nsing 
fast. Then realising my great danger, I commenced firing my 
rifle for succour, but the weapon being of very small bore, and the 
wind blowing off shore, the report could not be heard. Fortunately, 
however, a man returning from Holyhead saw the flash, and at once 
knew some one was on the bank. He promptly obtained assistance, 
and dragged a large boat from the upper lake over the railway, 
through large gates, across the Holyhead main road, and then on 
to the beach, some 200 yards, and came to my assistance. Mean- 
while, the water was up to my chest, and still an hour’s flood remained. 
At last, seeing my desperate position, I stuck my rifle and rod with 
which I had been swimming in the sand, and placing a strap 
through the collar of my Irish retriever, ‘Fleck,’ a dog 
I much valued, and now more than ever, was commencing 
to make a last effort with her assistance to swim as near 
as I could judge to where the shore was. I then saw a shifting 
light, and thought I heard the word ‘Coming.’ It proved 
true, the boat was nearing me. In the darkness, however, its inmate 
lost me for a few moments, and my cartridges and rifle being wet 
the only resource I had was my dog whistle, fortunately a very 
powerful one. Hearing this he picked up the trail, and reached 
me. The water was up to my chin when I was rescued, and I had 
been close upon two hours immersed. The dog was swimming 
round me for over three-quarters of an hour, moaning and rubbing 
up against me, but would not leave me. It was about as narrow an 
escape asa mancould have. The sensation on my return to the 
bank, when the water was over my knees, and I felt the tide 
gradually rising up my body, was one not to be envied. Fortunately 
I kept cool, though I never believed I should see my friends 
again.’ 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From NovEMBER 9 TO NOVEMBER I5 (INCLUSIVE). 
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EXPLANATION. —The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘Ihe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS.——The weather of the first portion of this period was fine and 
bright, but with the advent of easterly winds on Sunday (r2th inst.) the latter 
part of the week has been misty, with bleak winds and somecold showers. The 
steady fall of the barometer of the two preceding days terminated on Thursday 
morning (gth inst.), when the mercury rose quickly, with fresh westerly winds 
and fine, bright weather ; a cold shower, however, fell during the afternoon, A 
very slight fall of the barometer took place on Friday ( roth inst.), when a steady 
recovery ensued till Sunday morning (xath inst.) ; fine and bright weather accom- 
panied the ascent of the mercury, and light winds from the westward prevailed. 
‘Lhe mercury again descended on Sunday (rath inst.), attended by a light fog and 
easterly airs, and a depression appearing off the north-west of France on 
Monday (13th inst.) occasioned strong easterly winds and cold rain, As this 
depression moved to the south-eastward, squally and strong north-easterly winds 
were experienced, the barometer still slowly declining, and on Wednesday (rsth 
inst.) strong northerly winds blew, and some cold rain fell, with fine intervals. Next 
day (16th inst.), the ground was white with snow, which, however, soon melted. 
‘Temperature has been slightly below the average, a reading of 28° in the shade 
and 20° on the grass being recorded on Sunday morning (rath inst,), the easterly 
wind, moreover, being of an exceedingly searching character. ‘I'he barometer 
was highest (30°09 inches) on Sunday (rath inst.); lowest (29°24 inches) on 
Thursday (9th inst.); range, 0°85 inches. Temperature was highest (527) on 
Thursday and_ Friday (gth_and roth inst.); lowest (28°), on Sunday (z2th inst.); 
range, 34°. Rain fell on three days. Total amount, 0'16 inches, Greatest fall 
on any one day, 0°09 inches, on Wednesday (rsth inst.), 
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THE FLOORS OF THE SCULPrURE GALLERIES IN THE PARIS 
Louvre are being excavated in order to obviate the excessive damp 
which greatly injures the statuary, and during the work some 
interesting remains of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have 
been found underneath the Salle des Cariatides. Evidently this 
gallery, comparatively modern, was built over constructions of the 
time of Philip Augustus, for the ruins of Gothic halls paved with 
enamel tiles are distinctly visible, while fragments of lamps, &c., are 
mixed with the rubbish. 
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Tue First COMMISSIONER OF PuBLIC WorKs has received a 
message from the Queen, appointing Saturday, December the 2nd, 
for the formal opening of the New Palace of Justice. The Prince of 
Wales, according to the Law Journal, will be entertained the same 
day at luncheon by his brother Benchers of the Middle Temple. 

Lorp COLERIDGE, we regret to say, was worse on Wednesday 
evening than he had been for the last three or four days. His 
appearance in Court is probably still somewhat distant. 

Tue CASE FOR THE PLAINTIFF in the action of Belt v. Lawes 
was concluded on Friday last, and this week Mr. Russell, Q.C., has 
commenced the statement for the defence, laying much stress on the 
large sums which he said had_ been paid by Mr. Belt to Mr. Ver. 
heyden in connection with the Byron Memorial. The works of art 
executed by Mr. Belt, and exhibited last week in Court, amounted, 
including duplicates and medallions, to seventy in all. 

Tue RIGHT OF THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE to the important 
salmon fisheries on the Blackwater has been finally established by a 
decision of the House of Lords upholding the judgment of the Irish 
Court of Appeal. There had been seven trials in the case ; in three 
the juries did not agree ; in two the verdict was against the Duke, 
and in two others in his favour, The Lord Chancellor in delivering 
judgment admitted that there was evidence of ‘‘cot-fishing” by the 
public, but this he held was ‘‘by sufferance and not of right.” 
‘*Usage must not be relied upon to displace a prescriptive right 
supported by written titles and evidence of long possession.” 

SENTENCE OF DEATH was passed at York Assizes on Edward 
Wheatfill, mate of the smack Glezver, of Hull, for the murder at 
sea, under circumstances of revolting cruelty, of the fisher lad, Peter 
Hughes. The case was clearly proved against the prisoner ; but 
does no responsibility, inquires the St. Jayzes’s Gazette, attach to the 
captain, who seems to have made no attempt to protect the boy 
during a long course of brutal treatment? 

AN INJUNCTION has been obtained by Mr. Guinness against the 
Land Corporation of Ireland—the Company lately organised by Mr. 
Arthur Kavanagh—testraining the further allotment of its A shares 
on the ground that the guarantee fund created for the payment of 
interest on them by the issue of B shares is, in fact, a provision for 
the payment of interest out of capital, and therefore contrary to the 
Companies’ Act of 1862. Mr. Justice Chitty, before whom the case 
was argued, decided with some reluctance that the scheme, though 
not improper in itself, was beyond the legal powers of the Company, 


‘as being an application of capital not contemplated in the Memo- 


randum of Association. 

SENTENCES OF IMPRISONMENT, with hard labour, for seven, six, 
and five months respectively, have been passed at the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions on four lads convicted of a disturbance at Totten- 
ham on the night of Sunday, September 24th. ‘The prisoners were 
ringleaders of two bands of youths known as the Tottenham and 
Woodbridge gangs, whose habit it was to meet near Tottenham on 
Saturday and Sunday evenings for a free fight with stones and heavy 
bits of iron, and iron skewers fastened to strong stakes. On this 
occasion they seem to have gone too far, seriously injuring a lad 
named Miller and a policeman who attempted to restore order. 

Is A HUSBAND LIABLE for the costs of an attorney employed by 
his wife in endeavouring, unsuccessfully, to bring about a judicial 
separation? ‘The solicitor, it seems, had been instructed by the wife 
to lay a case before counsel, and on receiving their opinion that 
there were no grounds for commencing a suit, had declined to 
proceed any further, The wife employed another lawyer, and the 
suit terminated in an agreement for a separation. The first attorney 
now sent his bill in to the husband, on the double ground that the 
expenses incurred were legal necessaries and that the wife had 
authority to pledge her husband’s credit. Both these pleas were 
denied by the defendant, and Mr. Justice Matthews, after reading 
all the evidence in the suit before Sir James Hannen, decided that 
the costs under the circumstances were not recoverable. 

REpoRTS ARE CURRENT that before next Session Lord Selborne 
will retire from the Woolsack, and be succeeded by Sir W. Harcourt, 
whose place at the Home Office will be filled by Sir H. James, 

At A MEETING OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE on the case of 
Mr. Gray, M.P., the report drawn up by the Attorney-General 
stating that in the opinion of the Committee Mr. Justice Lawson 
did not exceed his power, was adopted by a large majority ; and 
those drawn up by Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Sexton, condemning the 
action of the judge, rejected. 

—————~<.__—- 

TRANSATLANTIC FASHIONABLE BONNETS are perfect studies in 
natural history this year. One feminine headpiece is adorned with 
four white mice, while another bears three newly-fledged chickens. 

EQUESTRIAN QUADRILLES have been introduced at Freneh 
country houses this autumn, the dance taking place on the lawn 
before the house. French hostesses, anxious for novelty, are thus 
reviving an old fancy of the seventeenth century, when, during /étes 
at Marly and Versailles, Madame de Montespan frequently danced 
a gavotte on horseback with the Comte de Guiche before the Grand 
Monarque and his Court. 

THE PUBLIC OBSERVATORIES OF THE WoRLD number 118, ot 
which 84 are in Europe, 27 in America, and 2 a piece in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. England contains 14 observatories, and that 
of Greenwich is the fourth oldest in the world, having been founded 
in 1675, 43 years after that of Leyden, which is the senior of all. 
Prussia now claims the largest number, 29, yet not one of these was 
built before the beginning of the present century. 

Tue Duty on Forzicn Lace ENVERING THE UNITED STATES 
was recently ’cutely evaded by a young lady returning to New York. 
She brought a quantity of hand-made lace from Cuba, one strip 
being left unfinished. Having learnt a few of the stitches, she 
boldly told the Custom House officers that the lace was her own 
work made during the voyage; and, on their doubting the statement, 
she picked up the needles, and by doing a small piece demonstrated 
that her lace was American work, and thus not liable to duty. 

CHRISTIANITY IS CONSIDERED AS AN INFECTIOUS EPIDEMIC 

hy the fanatical Japanese Buddhists in the province of Noto, who 
firmly believe that any one even treading in the footsteps of a 
missionary will be tainted with the foreign belief. Thus when a 
French missionary recently visited the diStrict, so says the Jagan 
Weekly Mail, everybody refused to give him food or lodging, and 
he was obliged to apply to the police 1or help. So the priests called 
their followers together, and agreed that they would kill the 
obnoxious foreigner if he stayed, taking an oath to excommunicate 
all who violated the agreement. The missionary retreated. 


THE DANGER OF OBLIGING YOUR ARTISTIC FRIENDS was 
recently unpleasantly experienced by a young American, who kindly 
allowed some lady art-modellers to take a cast o: hisiace. The 
girls went to work with much zeal, but when they had covered 
their model’s face the quills slipped from his nostrils, and he was so 
nearly suffocated that a doctor had the greatest difficulty to revive 
him. Then the amateurs had forgotten to oil their victim’s skin, 
and the plaster stuck fast, so damaging the young man’s face that 
he had to spend a week in hospital, 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
UIVER.—Yearly Volume for 


Vith about 250 Original Contributions by 


HE Q 


1882.— 
Eminent Divines and Popular Authors, and upwards ot 
150. high-class lllustrations. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
7s Gil CN 
i {his Volume, with its 764 PAGES of highly illus- 


contains a most valuable collection 
ing Divines, forming in fact a 
pr he ecr LIBRARY OF SOUND AND VARIED | 
KEADING for every Member of the Family. i 
Its innumerable papers for Sunday reading, and large 
number of stories for children, its new hymn tunes, and 
iay lessons for school and home, with devotional 
ry by eminent canes mile up a volume which 
(Conutins bright reading for the whole year, | 
VUSELL, PETTEK, GALPIN and CO., Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


trated letterpress 
o! Works by our Lead 


pape 


; Now Ready, Price 9s. 

ASSELL’S FAMILY MAGA- 
C ZINE.-YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1832. — 
With about 300 Illustrations. Extra crown gto. 


Just Ready. 


HE “LITTLE FOLKS” 


HRISTMAS VOLUME. 
Vol. XVI. ae 
With nearly 500 Pictures and Coloured Frontispiece, 
and full of Stories, Poems, and Interesting Papers 
for children of all ages. Coloured boards, 38. 6d.; 
sloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. . 
Cee BETTER, 7 LPIN, and CO., London ;, 
and all Booksellers. R 


Complete with Supplements, Is., post free, 1s. 2d. 
The GRAND DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


YLVIA’S HOME. JOURNAL, 


containing, in addition to the ordinary contents, 
numerous Complete Stories and Interesting ‘Articles on 
Seasonable Subjects, Fine Art Engravings, and the 
following: Valuable Supplements :— 6 ae 
1 A SHEET OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS, exquisitely 
Coloured, suitable for Painting or Embroidery for 
Crewel Work. Including Spray of Rose and 
Leaves for Ball Dress, ver for Cabinet Photo- 
graph Album, Floral Design for Glove, painted 
Flounce and Lady's Tie. : 
*,* These designs are drawn and coloured with 
admirable truth to nature, and form the most attractive 
supplement ever presented with a Lady's Magazine. 
an SE COLOURED PLATE OF THE 
“ASHLONS, F 
PATTERN of a FASHIONABLE 


Price 1s. completes post free, rs. 2d. PAP 
Orders for this part should be given at once, as it will 
be impossible to reprint the Supplements. 
london: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 
A CURIOUS COMPANY, 
‘The above is the Title of, 
EETON’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL for 1882, Now Ready, price 1s. 
Iwenty-third Season. T e oldest and one of the most 
popular of all the Christmas Annuals, Full of variety, 
interest, and amusement, 


EETON’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL, 1882. 
Now Ready, Picture Wrapper, price 1s. 
Contributions by MAx 


A CURIOUS COMPANY. 
1 


CO, Salisbury $q., E.C. 


Jondon: 


In Half-Crown Monthly Parts, Part 1 ready 
November 24, 1832. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 

HOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 

Containing the whole of his writings, and in addi 
tion MEMORIALS OF ‘THOMAS HOOD, by his Son 
and DAUGHTER. With all the Original Ilus:rations, 
muibering about One Thousand. Specimen Part pos: 
free, 2s. 6d. Prospectus post free. 
London: WARD, LOCK d COL 


Salisbury Sq, EC 


‘art 1 ready 


November 24, 1882. 
AN EDITION DE LUNE OF 
HE WAVERLEY NOVELS. ; 
By Sir WaL Scorr. 
Superbly Hlustrated and carefully printed on the best 
i The Series will commence with IVANHO. 
Prospectus post free. 
and CO), Salisbury Sc 


en part post free, 1s. 
7WAKD, LOCK 


i MONI1&BUR 
DE LA MODE. 


A HIGH-CLASS FASHION JOURNAL, 
Price ? SHILLING Postage 2d. 
The DECEMBER Number contuins 
FOUR Coloured Fashion Plates, 
ressly Designed for this Journal ; 
TWEN’ TE PAGES OF KTTERPRESS, 
magnificently illustrated with 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS of the 
i m Paris, and the First of aSerics 
Yhe Light of Other Days.” 
OF ‘THE FASITIONS. 
d COMING FASHIONS. 
Sun LONDON anp PARIS. 
‘in and out of PARIS, 


OVER ON 


NEW 5 
CHILDREN 
SOCIETY AND 
NOT 
ECHUES F 
ARTISTIC and FASHIONABI 
NOVE RIE, 
GOUBAUD and SON, 39 and 49, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Now Ready, price 2d. Vost-free, ied. 
UN ALMANAC for 1883. Cartoon 

—Studies from the Sketch Book of 1883. Fu’ 
et Brovriers, from Drawing 


F 


of Engravings by Daz 


by Gorpoxn Tito J oF. Suntivan, 3 
Teaser, E. G. Ds MW. Luprow, H. Teck, 
WALKER, and Luer . 


London. et Street, E.C. 
FOR ARMS and CREST sen 
Name and County to T, MOKING, Inns of Cour | 
Her ildic Olfices, 323, High Holborn, W.C. Plain sketel, 
3s. 6d ; Coloured, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, and Diploinas 
Illustrated Price Lists post free. 
ELL-FURNISHED SITTING 
ROOMand TWO BEDROOMS to Let, togethei 
or separately, with attendance. ‘Terms for the threc 
rawins, 30s. Weekly. Piano and Gas. One minutes 
trom the Barnsbury Station of the North London 
way.—Address, 57, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 


Mle: 


THE GRAPHIC 


$43 


SUPERIOR BRITISH, MANUFACTURE. 
[ MPERIAL VELVETEEN. 


| MESS525- JAY 
Are Now Showing 
The Latest Importation 


Le Follet ; irom Paris 

says, Aug, | of the most 
1879:--“'The | ELEGANT COSTUMES, 
dye is said ! MANTLES, 

z by compe- | and MILLINERY 

~ tent judges | Ever Designed by Parisian Artistes. 
to be the Cheaper adaptations from these models have been 
most per- | made, and the most attractive fashions of the season 
manent. may be had at a very moderate cost. 
ever! 3 AY'S; L 
broughtout | THE LoNDON GENERAL MouRNING WAREHOUSE, 
Improve: ! _ REGENT STREET, W. 
mentinany |; ————~ - 
way is a’ CATER and co., 
manifest e 133to 139, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
bate |) SUPPLY TIES OF THE CELI Y 
bility.” | SUPPLY ALL QUALITIE: EBRATED 
myatigs| | QUIS VELVETEEN 
that my In Black and all Colours at most moderate prices 
name 1s PATTERNS POST FREE. 
branded op The Wear of every Yard Guaranteed. 


TRADE MARK 


: without 
which none are guaranteed. Any length cut. 
Patterns post free. 


ADDRESs 
EGERTON BURNETT, 
_ No. 29, WELLINGTON, SOMERSFY. 

Carriage paid to any railway station in England or 
Scotland, and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, on orders 
over 40s. 

E. B. has NO AGENTS, and noconnection with any 
London or Provincial Firms. Ordersare executed direct 
from the Warehouse, 


Lous VELVETEEN. 


This celebrated Velveteen may be had in Blacks 
and all Colours at most moderate prices, at the 


BON MARCHE, BRIXTON, S.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 


GTEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” 


Winter Cruise to the Mediterranean, 


YOUR CREST, 
MONOGRAM, 


OR 

, COAT OF ARMS 
WOVEN INTO THE BEST 

[RISH 


LINEN 


Freeof Extra Charge 
BY 


ALPOLE 


BROS. 


Alexandria, 


Cyprus, Pirzus (Athens), Naples, Malta, Algiers, 

Gueley, ang to the time required doe HEN the 

“Ceylon” with new engines and boilers, redecorating, 

&c., being much longer than at first anticipated, it has 89, New Bond Street, 
been found necessary to postpone the date of departure London, WwW. 


from that originally advertised until January. Exact 
day will be duly notified.—Apply at the Offices of the 
Company, Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge Street, West- 
minster. 


8 and 9, Suffolk St., 
Dublin; and Belfast. 


SKETCHES, ESTIMATES, AND FULL PAR- 
TICULARS POST FREE. 


N.B.—The Damask Table Linens 
of Messrs. Walpole are of Special 
Pattern, and cannot be had of other 
Houses. 

RAP NATIONAL, wear 


guaranted, is a Black Grosgrain, Manufactured 


st 
SS 


MPROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr. 
HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician 
PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his 
residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, 
London, daily from ten to four (Saturdays excepted). 
‘Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict ; John Lowe, Esq., 
M.D., J.P., Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 
Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Mac- 


mullen, Brentford; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St Mary's, bye ees and eae ole yo atee ate has 


Abbey, Hendon: Rev. Joseph Hargreaves, Uxbridge 
Road, and hundreds of others, in Mr. laurance's 
Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post free, 


Q 
< m Fes] bs) G 

: a: w 
: - ; = 


Book sent2stamps. 17, 5t. Bride Street, London. 


been taken to produce Softness, Brilliancy, and 
Durability, with freedom from heavy dye. 

The DRAP NATIONAL is the most Superb Black 
Grosgrain ever made. 

The wear of this Silk being warranted the words 
“DRAP NATIONAL, GUARANTEED" arestamped 
on every fold, and each piece bears the signature of 


Cc. J. BONNETT and CO., without which none are 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, 


' Genuine. 
& CO., 
i oul of™* NOW SHOWING 


VELVETEEN, 
in BLACK and ALL NEW SEASON'S SHADES, at lowest possible prices A guarantee of wear accom- 
panies every yard of the genuine LOUIS, which can be distinguished by finding the name ‘ Louis” on the back 
of every yard. 
pats PATTERNS POST FREE. 


“NOL 


CHARLES MEEKING 


| NOTHING LIKE THEM EVER INTRODUCED BEFORE, 
~ === Hes 


| _ WILSON’S AMERICAN 
| EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS 


Unique Flavour. Crisp. Original. Beyond Comparison. The most Fastidious 
can desive nothing better. The Dyspeptic’s Delight. Seven Medals awarded. i 
Of Leading Grocers, Confectioners, &¢. David Challen, Sole Consignee, London. 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


BOYS' OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, LupGaTE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 


WAT ESR RESISTING” 
FABRICS (Reop.) for 


GENTLEMEN'S, YOUTHS’, 
AND 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


GENTLEMEN'S MORNING OR 
‘TRAVELLING SUITS. 
B cass. C cLass. 
428. ; : 50s. 
A vast assortment ready for immediate use, or made 
to measure. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 108 6d. to 425 
Ss 10s, 6d. to 30s. 


, 
we according to size. 


HEALTH! STRENGTH !! 
COMFORT !!! 


BENSON'S GENTLE. 
MEN’S FULL-SIZE GOLD 
LEVER WATCH, Keyless Action. 
Patent stout damp and dust proof 
18-carat cases, crystal glass. Guaran- 
teed the perfection of workmanship, 
durability, time-keeping, and strength. | 
Sent free and safe on receipt of £10 | q E 

Note by J. W. BENSON, the Queen's ry H 
Watchmaker, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Gold | 

Chains at wholesale prices. 


=n “NOTICE : 


AMES SCHOOLBRED and CO.'S 


SHOW OF 
Fancy GOODS, TOYS, &c., 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESEN'LS, 
Will Commence on MONDAY, November zoth, 
in their New Show Rooms, 
OTTENHAM HOUSE, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


Fames Pearsall & Co.’s 
Filo-Floss and 
Rope Silk 


(FOR EMBROIDERING), 


RE dyed with Eastern dye-stuffs and by Eastern 

A methods, Every Colour is Permanent, and 

will bear continued Exposure to Light without 

fading. The greater number will also bear 
washing. 


JAMES PEARSALL & CO. are also Manu- 
facturers of FILosELLES (in 7oo shades), CREWEL 
Siixs, Wasuine Sicxs, Knirtina Sicks, &c., | 
and of all Makes formerly sold by ApAMs & Co. 


Their Silks may be obtained Retail from Berlin 
Wool dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Wholesale only, 134, Cuzarsipg, E.C. 


N.B.—A ticket bearing Yames Pearsall & Co.'s 
name is on every skef or ball of thetr Sitks. 
pod name “ Filo-Floss" is @ Registered Trade 

‘ark, 


FOR INFANTS, 
SATISFYING—STRENGTHENING—SUUTHING 
FOR INVALIDS’ FOOD IT IS 

AGREEABLE—DIGESTIBLE—NOURISHING. 


oer 


the FOLLOWING 
other articles of a similar character, viz. :— 
Having been cooked, it goes further. Being in 
a compressed form, it is cheaper. Is made with- 
out trouble intwo minutes. Requires no cooking. 
Does not cause acidity or wind. Guaranteed 
purity. Gives quiet nights to Mothers, Nurses, 
and Invalids, Health! strength! and comfort to 
all! As professionally certified, it has saved the 
lives of thousands when all other diet had failed. 
Will support life single-handed, either with or 
without milk, being a Milk Food. Is put up i: 
sizes to suit all classes, and sold everywhere. 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 

W. DOMETT STONE, M.D., in a letter 
which appeared in 7e Times, April rst, writes:— 

“Tt cannot be too widely known that ‘corn 
flour’ fer se is not food, but pure starch, as was 
abundantly proved by Dr. Bartlett before the 
Adulteration Committee of the House of 
Commons last autumn, Numerous instances of 
children reduced to skin and bone from being fed 
on one or other of the ‘corn flours’ now before 
the public have come under my notice. It may 
be of some use to your readers to have a ‘rough 
and ready’ test to distinguish those farinaceous 
foods which are innutritious. Whenever the 
powder is beautifully white and of extreme 
fineness, the article should be rejected, as deing 
almost certainly composed of starch alone. 
When, however, the nutrition has not been 
sacrified to appearance, and they present their 
natural brownish colour, some of these foods 
may contain even more nourishment than meat.” 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 
ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., writes:— 
“Ty, Ridge’s Food is a very nutritious article 
of diet, well adapted for the use of infants, 
children, and invalids.” 


THE STANDARD) pg, wees, F000, 


LIFE ASSURANCE CCoMPy. SAMUEL BARKER, M.D., Hon. Physician 


to Brighton Hospital for Children, says :— 
(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 


“Ridge's Food for Infants is an excellent 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


"THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
IN BLACK. 


These Fine VELVETEENS are recommended this 
Season in preference to those previously sold. 


They have a more Velvety appearance, and have a 
perfectly fast pile. 


PETER ROBINSON 
Has secured some beautiful specimens 
of these goods, which can be supplied from his, 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, REGENT STREET. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


Eyery yard of the genuine bears the name “Louis.” 


compound, on which infants grow and fatten 
who previously seemed as thotgh they would 
not or could not thrive on anything. So closely 
does it resemble healthy mother’s milk that many 
infants are reared, and well reared, exclusively 


Sums ASSURED, upon it.” 


19 Millions Sterling. 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 

Mr. W. J. HARKER, of Clearmount, Wey: 
mouth, writes :— 

Be last six children, aged respectively, six, 
five, four, three, two, and une year old, are such 
pictures of health, even for this proverbially 
healthy town, that each and all of them havin 
been brought up by hand on DR. RIDGE'’S 
FOUD from the age of 2 up to 18 months, I 
think it only right to send you this spontaneous 
acknowledgment of its great merit. My name 
being well-known amongst the grocers and 
chemists throughout the country, this personal 
attestation to its proved worth as the best 
article of diet for young children may be of 
service to them when consulted as to the best 
food by anxious mothers.—Oct. 14, 1878," 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD. 

GEORGE B. MEAD, M.D., Licentiate of 
the London College of Physicians, Newmarket, 
says i— 

“I have great pleasure in stating that Dr. Ridge's 
Food is a very valuable preparation, especially in 
cases where the digestive powers are unusually 
feeble. I first tried it in the case of an infant, 
who was apparently dying from exhaustion and ex- 
cessive vomiting, alf kinds of diet having been 
tried in vain; as a last resource some of Dr. 
Ridge’s Food was given mixed with water, which 
was retained, the child rapidly improved, and 
now, after a lapse of some months (during which 
it has lived on Dr. Ridge's Food) it is quite well 
and strong.” 


R. RIDGE’S FOOD, 
It will be seen by the testimonials, is a tho- 


roughly genuine article of diet. Scores of equally 
valuable documents might be quoted it necessary. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, 


5% Millions Sterling. 


Bonus DISTRIBUTED, 


3% Millions Sterling. 


3, George Street (Head Office). 
LONDON . 83, King William Street, E.C. 
” . . + 3, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DUBLIN . . . 66, Upper Sackville Street. _ 
Branch Offices and Agencies in India and the Colonies 


LIQUEUR OF THE 
(| BANDE CHARTREUSE. 


‘This delicious. Liqueurs and the only 
known remedy for dyspepsia, heretofore 
so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 

Consignee for the United Kingdom and 


the Colonies, . 
W. DOYLE, 
2, New London Street, E.C. 


O MAKE a JELLY or BLANC- 
MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of 
GELATINE 
reparation is simple in its 
ure. Directions enclosed in each 
Grocers and Oilmen.—B. CANNON 
Lincoln, England. 


EDINBURGH 


Bs 


, > NNON’ 
POWDER. This 
use and perfectly 
packet. Sold by all 
ind CO., Manufacturers, 


ee ITREM ANIE” (Stained Read the following : 

Windows).. by this simple process Windows Me Liverpool. Gentlemen, I cannot speak too 
may be quickly and richly decorated. Price List with highly of Dr. Ridge's Food for children. I have 
Instructions Free. been a nurse more than twenty years, and have 

never found any equal to it; and for delicate 


WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware Road, London. 


RANG’S AMERICAN 


HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 

CARDS. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN, 1091, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W. And all Stationers. 


infants it is invaluable. I have known a great 
many that have been brought up by it, and every 
one have grown strong, healthy children. I have 
had the care of several infants that could not 
digest milk, but I have always found Dr. Ridge’s 
¥ood to suit them, and many ladies that I have 
recommended it to have told me that it had given 
great satis action. I shall always strongly recom- 
mend it for chiidren.—I am, Sirs, yours obe- 


THE GUN OF THE Period 
HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 


SR 


ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 
188l. 
DF 


PLOMA and MEDAL, 
taken honours. 


1879-80.—T'his gun wherever shown has always 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 


‘Sydney, 


aR 


~ =< Q 
H.J.H. Empress of Russia. BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H.W. the Queen and H.2.2). the Princess of Wales. 


Why buy from Dealers wher you can 
on approval on receipt of P.0.0., and remittance 
returned if on receipt of gun it is not satisfactory. 
Target trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. B.-L. 
guns from Sos. to 50 guineas ; B.-L. revolvers from 6s. 6d. 
to 100s. Send six stamps for Catalogue and Illus. 
trated Shects to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birming- 
ham. Established 1850 


GOWNS, RIDING HABITS 


26, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, We 
COWES, Isle of Wight, & 242, Rue de Rivoli (Place de la Concorde) PARIS. 


dient yy A, NELSON.—You can make what use 
you like of this testimonial, I have enclosed my 
address.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
R. RIDGE was the first to intro- 


duce a perfect food for infants, children, and 
invalids, the success of which has brought into 
the market a number of imitators and vendors of 
worthless, innutritious preparations, some of 
which are put forward as being the invention of 
medical men, although Dr. Ridge was the 
original and only professional man who really 
invented, patented, and manufactured under his 
own rsonal supervision such a preparation. 
Dr. Ridge’s Patent Cooked Food is enclosed in 
white wrappers, whether supplied in packets or 
in canisters, and the words, “ Dr. Ridge’s Patent 
Cooked Food,” are printed boldly thereon, so 
that none need be deceived or mistaken. 


R. RIDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 

ALMANACK, DIARY, ANI) HOME COM- 
PANION FOR 1883. “Every Motherand Nurse 
in the Kingdom should read Hints on Household 
Management, New and Economical Cookery 
Receipts, Articles on the Subject of the Sick- 
Room.” Post free, 134d., of Dr. RIDGE and 
CG., Rovat Foop MILLs, Lonpon, N., and all 
Booksellers and Chemists. 


D 


H.M. the Queen of Denmark. 


& JACKETS, |D 
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RIP VAN WINKLE, 
A New Romantic Comic Opera. 
English Version by H. B. FARNIE. 
Music by 
ROBERT PLANQUETTE ew 
(Composer of “ Les Cloches de Corneville.”) 


Now being Performed with Enormous Success at the 


Comedy Theatre. 

VOCAL. SCORE. 58. Nett 4 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 3s. Nett. 
DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES 

DELBERT a a, 
GRETCHEN WALTZ e > b . “ 
RHINEFAY WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE 
(QUADRILLE, LANCERS, POLKA, and 


GALOR Gye ee oe ode 
(All beautifully Tllustrated). 
SELECTION OF FAVOURITE AIRS. 
Arranged by A. VAN BIENE . ¥ 3. “ 
THE LETTER. SONG ® (True fLove from 
o'er the Sea). Sung by Miss Violet Cameron 40 
TWILIGHT SHADOWS. Sung by Miss 
Violet Cameron . xm Ae : 8 i “ 
All the above sent postage free for half price. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New. Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


(CHAPPELL sand CO.’S NEW 


GS. 
Hymn to God the Father. Alfred Piatti. 
(Sung with the greatest success by Mr, Santley). 
Ye Cupids Droop Each Little 
Head . . z . . Maude Valérie White. 
(Sung by Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts). 


oO 


Echoes . ‘ F Berthold ‘Tours, 
(Sung by Miss Annie Marriott). 

Deepand True . .- . Berthold Tours. 

Gates of the West . . Caroline Lowthian. 


A. H. Behrend. 


‘Thine Alone. + . 
My Fairest Child . » AH. Behrend, 
1s. 6d, net. 


AEI (Evermore) . : . A. H. Behrend. 
(Sung by Mr F. King). 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


GECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 
HAPPELL and CO. have on view 


Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 

best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 

greatly reduced prices for Cash; or may be 

purchased on the Three Vears’ System, 

HAPPELL PIANOFORTES from 
15 Guineas. 

OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
Guineas. 


RARD PIANOFORTES from 38 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES 


from 35 Guineas. 
HAPPELL and CO.’S_IRON- 
FRAMED OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single 
and Double Overstrung ‘Trichord and Check Action, 
from 35 to 1:0 Guineas. 


G ERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


30 Guineas. 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 

UGH and WARREN'S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 

lation, handsome in design and ofegreat durability. 

From 18 to 225 gflineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


(CHAFPELL and COS THREE 

YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 §s.; 
and American Organs from £1 16s. a quarter. 


eae and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 
feean Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
suineas. 


Cue EL and CO."S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas, 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
~ CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
g Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 

. GRAND ORGAN MODEL. Two Claviers. 

1 wo-and-a-half Octaves of Pedals. Twenty-three 

Stops, Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 

Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. 
lllustrated lists free. 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 

may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 

System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


A LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR. 
CHASERS for CASH. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


F ONLY.—Marzials’ New Song. 

The Words by Lord Dresart. Sung by Miss 
Damian and Miss Butterworth. 2s. 

BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


NTOINETTE STERLING'S 


NEW SONG. 


LWAYS TOGETHER. By 


Mottoy. The Words by Hucu Conway. Sung 
every night on her tournée by Madame Antoinette 


sterling. 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO., London. 


UST PUBLISHED. 
OR EVER AND FOR EVER. 


By Tosti. ‘Transcribed for Pianoforte by F. 
PALAMIDESSL Net ts. 6d. 
VALSE*AMORE. Dance Waltz arranged by Mr. 


STANTON Jones on the most popular airs of Signor 
losti, Played every night with great success at 


Drury Lane Theatre. Piano solo, net 2s. Orchestra, 
nel 25, 6d.—RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


ust published. 


J 
spent ON, DEAR LOVE. Sere- 


nade. Words by H. L. D'Arcy JAxoneE. Music 


by Ciro Pinsuti. Published in two keys. Net 2s. 
RICORDI, 265, Kegent Street, W 


Just published. 
A LOVE PLEA. Song, by A. 


Romitt. Net 1s.6d. LONG AGO, Song, by 


J. De Lara. Words by SYDNEY SAMUEL. Net 2s. 
RICORDI, 26s, Regent Street, W. 


MUSICAL BOXES, by best 
Makers. Largest Stock in London, with all 
newest accompaniments, and most brilliant in tone. 


Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. Catalogues of 
Tunes and Prices gratis and post free.—WALES and 


McCULLOCH, 56, Cheapside, & 22, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


JUST PUBLI 
ETZLER and C 
MAS ALBUM OF DANCEM 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA . 
PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS. 
GRELOTS POE 
LA REINE DES 
BON BON P 
PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 
RIDER e ots aire oe 
CIO ‘QUADRILLE, 


BOCCACIO POLKA 
NINA VALSE . 


0.’S CHRIST- 


USIC. Contents: 
RLES GODFREY 


CHARLES GODFREY 


. J. M, Cowarp 

= iB MILE WALDTEUFEL. 

Handsomely Illuminated Cover, 
Price 1s., or post free 1 

METZLER and CO., Great Marl 


ASKSAND FACES. By Molloy. 
New Song. The Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. 
In C, contralto or baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. 
Post free, 24 stamps. 
METZLER and C 


-each 4.0 jorough Street, W. 


a 


4 0 


0., Great Marlborough Street, W. 
HE AMERICAN ORGAN 


Sacred and Secular, by the best 
ctively arranged, with all the 


A Series of Pieces, 
composers, easily and effe 
stops carefully marked. 
Price 3s. each n 

ConTENTS NO. 5: 
MARCHE NUPTIALE ° 
CREATION'S SONG . 
IN DISTANT LAND: 
CELEBRATED AND 
VOLUNTARY 
THE BETTER LA Bp 
BRIDAL CHORUS (Lohengrin) 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


CELEBRATED 
TOY SYMPHONY and HAYDN'S CELE- 
BRATED TOY SYMPHONY, as performed by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and all the most 
St. James's Hall before the 


Cu. GouNoD. 


Stee eae 
ANTEIN G. 


MBERG’S 


Julius Benedict, 
celebrated Musicians in 
Royal Family. 
parts carefully 
2s. 6d. net eac! 
‘Toy instruments, all tuned 
ising 12 Instruments. 


marked for rehearsal. Price complete, 
h, String parts extra, 1s. 6d. net. 
and properly regulated, 
Price ‘Iwo Guineas, 
JER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, 


NEW WALTZES BY 


MILE WALDTEUFEL, 
INTEMPS VALSE, 


beautifully Illustrated, and 


a 
\ JALSE VENETIENNE, 
beautifully Illustrated, 
Pianoforte Solo, 25. net ; Duet, 25. net ; Septet, 1s.4d. net. 
Full Orchestra, 2s. net; Brass Band, 2s. net. 
Military Band, 5s. net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
45, 36, 37, & 38, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEW LISTS NOW READY. 
NOFORTES, 


by the best English and foreign makers, re- 
turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 
ANOFORTES, 
By Bord, of Paris. 
MERICAN ORGANS, 
By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 
turned from hire, at reduced prices, 
RMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


ECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 
Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 45 guineas. 

ETZLER and CO., 

GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


AY PR 


New list at reduced prices 


EPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


HE VICAR OF 


(GRuNDY and SoLomon). 
COMIC OPERA IN 


BATEMAN. 


(STEPHENS and SOLOMON). 


AUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 
DITTO QUADRILLES, by COOTE. 2s. net. 


EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night Has a Thousand E 
Rondel (Kiss Me, 

If Thou Wilt Remember. 


wo ACTS. 


e Spring is Here) 
| I ‘Think of All Thou Art 


“Some of the most original and finished lyrics that 
have been seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.”— 


Musical Standard. 4 
In keys to suit all voices, each 2s. net. 


EW SONGS by FLORIAN 


THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM.” Sung by Mr Thurley 

ONLY. ‘A LITTLE WHILE. Sung by Madame 
orrell. 

THE KING'S WOOING. Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Price 2s. net each. 


WAYSIDE POSY. 
Watson. Sung by the leading vocalists of the 
day witn great success. 

And that joyous sun 
She could not say him ni 
But turned her little hea 
You know the usual way. 


SUNG BY MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
Music by F. STANISLAUS. 


DONE ANYTHING 


“His topical song, which h 
duces, is the best that has been heard in Glasgo 
very long time.”—Glasgow 

‘His song, ‘I’ve never d 
roars of laughter.”—The Stage. 


SUNG BY ART 
HE GOOD YO 


‘VE NEVER 


lone anything since’ created 


HUR ROBERTS. 
UNG MAN WHO 


DIED. An 4sthetic Lay. Words by H. P. 
STEPHENS; Music by Ep. SOLOMON. Post free, 24 


OLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


oy,and WEATHERLY. | 
Giles, E. Dixon, Miss M‘Lean, 


In D, F,andG, 


Sung by Annie 
Madame Worrell. 


HE KING’S WOOING. 


FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 
This ballad is founded on the story related in two of 
of Scotland, setting forth how 


the legendary poems 
i if James V. and the 


James V. sought a bride in France. 
Princess were married in 1536. 


HE CHILD'S LETTER TO 
In DandF. Levey. Net, 28 
most effective drawing-room song. i 
“Words of exquisite tenderness, and blended with 
music of a most charming character."—Vide Press. 


HE TUG OF WAR. 
Patriotic Song by WEATHERLY. 

Martial Melody by FLORIAN PASCAL, and s' 
Thurley Beale. P 
the drums begin to play, 
And the troops march away, 

‘And the old flag flying as of yore. 
And we know by the sound 
‘That every man is bound, 

Bound for the tug of war. 


J. WILLIAMS, | 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE, 


ANOFORTES.—KIRKMAN 


and SON, 3, Soho Square; 
Works, Hammersmith, Grand and U 
all the esteemed varieties, anc 
v as consistent with sound 
also for Hire on Three Year: 


ONDON: 


Factory, Bradmore 
pright Pianos in 
me climates, at 
work; excellent 
s' System, and 


THE GRAPHIC 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


ANOLDLETTER. A.J. Caldicot 


2s. net. 
OUJOURS PRET. Marche 
MILITAIRE, MrcuaEL WaTSON. 15. 6d.net. 
I SANG TO MY HEART. Song. 
C, MARSHALL. _25. net. 
RAY OF LIGHT. Frank 
L, Morr. In D and F._ 2s. each net. 


"TARANTELLA. Etienne Claudet. 
2s. net. 
ITH THEE WALTZ. Franz 


ZEFFEL, 2s. net. 


BON SOIR ET BON JOUR. 


Deux Esquisses pour Piano par CoTsFoRD Dick. 


1s. 6d. net. 
iG PENSEROSO e L’ALLEGRO. 
Due Melodie per Piano. Di CoTSFORD Dick. 
2s. net. 

Payment as above received in stamps. 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
(Sole London Agents for Carpenter's Celebrated 

American Organs.__Lists gratis). 


B WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
° PUBLICATIONS. 2, 

OSCAR SEYDEL’'S NEW WALTZES. Played at 
Her Majesty's State Ball. Sees 
WELT VON DIR (FAR FROM THEE) WALTZER. 

AUF IMMER (FOR EVER) WALTZER. 
LEBEWOHL (FAREWELL) WALZER. 
ONLY FOR THEE, WALTZ. The finest Waltz of 
this popular composer 
Each of the above 2s. net. 


l “HE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
MARIE. By F. E, WRATHERLY and FREDERIC 
H. Cowen. Price as. net. 


CANTATA SERIA BUFFA. 
GABRIEL GRUB: The Story of 


the Goblins who Stole a Sexton. Adapted from 
Charles Dickens's Story in “ Pickwick” by FREDERICK 
Woop. Music by GEORGE Fox, 2s 6d. net. 
London: B. WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 


LZ. : 
HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
Prospectus post free. : 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272a, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


7 

CHARLES HALLE'S NEW 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 2 

alte best and most useful Tutor ever published. 

TIce 45. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. 


DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA. ‘ 

NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced. VILLA GEM, 10 stops, 22 guineas. 

PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 2 
octaves of pedals, Price 105 guineas. e 

PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 21 stops, 2 
octaves of pedals (30 notes). 75 guineas. 

FORSYTH BROTHERS., London and Manches- 


ter. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


BIS BEN. By Henry Pontet. In 
3 keys, D, E flat, and F, for Bass, Baritone, or 
Tenor. Nothing to equal it published, It has yained 
its popularity entirely on its merits. Ladies can si 
it. Nor asong to tireof. ‘Big Ben,” the best bari- 
tone song of the day, 2s.—MOUTRIE and SON, 55, 
Baker Street, London, W. 


fi | °0 LOVE! TO LOVE! andA 
SONG OF SHIPS. 
By Lord HENRY SOMERSET, 

Are now published, and may be obtained from 
MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, Iondon, W. 
Borys PIANOS on SALE, with 

29 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
(secondhand ros 6d. per month) on the three years’ 
hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and COQ., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, Pianos exchanged. 


D/ALMAINE's PIANOS Half-price. 
The whole of this splendid stock (perfected with all 
the improvements of theday,viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty, ‘Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 
Class 0, ae Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, 417 | Class 3, £23.| Class 5, 430 | Class 7, rat) 
American Organs, best class, from £5. Carriage tree 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS. 
D'ALMAINE and CO.,, 91, Finsbury Pavement, M oor- 
gate, E.C. 


Gouge OF THE BELLS. 
TWELVE TWO-PART SONGS FOR TREBLE 


VOICES. 

Written by EpDwARD OXENFORD. 
Composed by F. Ast. 
Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. 
1s. nett, 


METHVEN SIMPSON and CO., Dundee. 
PATEY and WILLIS, London. 


Ready November 22nd, 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER of 


M845 OURNAL. 


Price ONE SHILLING, Postage 3d. _ It will contain 
The Best Coloured Picture ever presented with any 
Journal (size 24 in, by 17 in.), entitled 
“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS,” 

From the Oil Painting by Lastett J. Pott. Printed 
by Messrs. LEIGHTON Bros., Colour Printers to the 
illustrated London News. 

MAGNIFICENT | _fusely Illustrated, Music 

COLOURED PLATE | Size, of the new Paris 

OF DESIGNS, in Rus- Models; New Bonnets, 

sian Embroidery. Costumes, Mantles, 
A SUPERB DESIGN Pelisses; | Modes for 

for braiding the D’Au- Ladies, Young and Old; 
rnale Redingote. Original Article from 
FULL-SIZEDCUT-OUT | Paris by the COMTESSE 

PAPER PATTERN of | _ DE B. 

the Vernon Opera Cloak, {SPINNINGS in TOWN, 
A LARGE DIAGRAM by THE SILKWORM, 

SHEET, for cutting out |MYRA’S ANSWERS.— 

four full-sized Garments. Latest from Paris, Dress, 
A BEAUTIFULLY CO-| Etiquette, Health, and 

LOURED FASHION | Personal Attention; 

PLATE, showing the Christmas Parties, 

new Models of Dress} Christmas Gifts, and 

and the — Fashionable Christmas Books; New 

Colours and Materials, Music, Miscellaneous, 
ALMANAC for the Year| Free Exchange. 
POEM —“ Hearts are 
SIXT'Y-FOUR PAGES of | Trumps.” 

LETTERPRESS. Pro- 

Orders should be given AT ONCE, as this Number 
cannot be Reprinted It may be had of any Bookseller 
in the World, or direct from the Publishers, 
GOUBAUD & SON, 39 & 40, Bedford Street, Covent 

Garden. 

GENERAL MAXWELL'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s., 
ITH THE CONNAUGHT 

RANGERS, in QUARTERS, CAMP, and 
ON LEAVE. 
By General E, H. MAxwe tt, C.B. 
Author of ‘‘Griffin Ahoy.” 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street 


Vy BEEN, BOOK - KEEPING. 


&c,—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmianstins adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Bouk-keeping by double entry, as practised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arith- 
metic, shorthand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, 978, 
QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, Agent to the 
West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


A SURGEON living close to 
Warwick Square, S.W., can receive two or three 
students to Board with him; and, as he is himself 
reading for the F.R.C.S. Examinations, he will assist 
them in their studies —Address E, H. L., care of the 
Editor of Graphic, 100, Strand, W.C, 


DF }. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


R. J. 

D CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. Browne (late 
Army Medical Staff)discovereda remedy, to 
denote which he coined the word CHLORO- 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the Sole Inventor, 
and it is therefore evident that, as he has 
never published the formula, anything else 
sold under the name of CHLORODYNE 


must be a piracy. 


= . COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Allattemptsat analysis 


have failed to discover its composition. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 

Page Wood stated publicly in Court that 

Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 

inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 

of the defendant was deliberately untrue, 

and he regretted to say that it had been 


sworn to,—See the Times, July 13, 1864 


)® J.. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, affords 

a calm and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 


HEADACHE, and invigorates the Ner- 
vous System when exhausted. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CCHLORODYNE. 
COEDS, 
RONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866. 
“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox 
practitioners. Of course it would not be 
thus singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE. 


From Surgeon Hawthorne, Henry Street, 
Banbridge, Ireland. 

“T have been in the habit of prescribing 

our preparation of Chlorodyne pretty 
largely these last three months. I have in- 
variably found it useful, particularly in the 
latter stages of Phthisis, allaying the inces- 
sant and harassing cough; also in Chronic 
Bronchitis and Asthma.” 


E® J.. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE most effectually relieves 
those too often fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 


DF J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


CBOLERS, 
YSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


“Far] Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians that he had received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE.”—See Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


D® J.. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE, 


The General Board of Health, London, 
reports that it acts as a charm, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


FROM SYMES and CO., Pharma- 


ceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla—January 


5, 1880. 
To J. T. DAVENPORT, Esq., 3, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the wide-spread 
reputation this justly-esteemed medicine has 
earned for itself not only in Hindostan, but 
all over the East. As a remedy of general 
utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place in every 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, we 
are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn there will be but 
evanescent. We could multiply instances 
ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy ot 
Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodynein Diarrhea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
and asa general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during many 
years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and evenin 
the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we 
have witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the 
best, and also from a sense of duty we owe 
to the profession and the public, as we are 
of opinion that the substitution of any other 
than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike. 

We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy's Chemists. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CCHLORODYNE. 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, PALPITATION. 
GPASMS, HYSTERIA, 


Coric. 


DF jJ. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CCHLORODYNE 


is the true palliative in 


N EURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
Gout: (CANCER. 
"TOOTHACHE. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


Every bottle of genuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Government 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 134d., 2s, od., 4s. 6d. 
.T, DAVENPORT, 


| J 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 


Nov. 18, 1882 


DEATH. 

On the oth inst., at the Hotel de l'E 
GIUSEPPE MARIE CAMPOVERDE, of Hench ee 
Congestion of the Lungs, aged forty vears. errand 


_ ‘FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
ETZMANN & CO,” 
F{4MPSTEAD Roap, 


EAR TOTTENH 
N ROAD, aM COURT 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. — 
. OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 7 
ampstead Road, near Tottenham Court Road, Lond. 2 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, lrapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Lowes 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. : 


OETZMANN & CO. URNI. 
URNI- Q)ETZMANN & CO, 


TURE. 


ETZMANN and CO.’S BED. 
ROOM SUITES.—One of the largest and hest 
assortments in the kingdom to select from, displayed 
in Showrooms 228 feet long, with Bedsteads and Hed- 
ding fitted up for inspection. Bedroom Suite, con- 
sisting of Wardrobe, Chest of Drawers, Washstand 
Toilet Table and Glass, Towel Airer, 3 Chairs, and 
Pedestal Cupboard, from 514 guineas complete. Some 
new and elegant designs, at 15, 18, and 21 guineas. 
Large and handsomely decorated Bedroom Suites, in 
Ash, Pitch Pine, and other Woods, at 28, 33, 50, and 98 
guineas, Also in Black and Gold, and Walnut and 
Gold, from 50 guineas upwards, 
OETZMANN and CO, 


HE “CANTERBURY” EARLY 

ENGLISH DINING ROOM SUITE, 2 
GUINEAS; in Solid American Walnut or Oak, con- 
sisting of a Sideboard with two drawers and cupboards 
with bevelled plate-glags back; an extending dining: 
table: six chairs, and two arm chairs, seats stuffed all 
hair, and covered in Leather or Tapestry. Illustrations 
of this Suite post free on application. 

OETZMANN and CO. 


ETZMANN & CO. (CARPETS. 
CARPETS. OBE®TZMANN & CO. 


LUzy RY, ELEGANCE, and 

ECONOMY IN CARPETS.—OETZMANN 
and CO, are NOW SHOWING a Large Stock of Best 
WILTON PILE CARPETS of the newest and best 
designs, with or without borders, purchased for Cash 
under the recent depression. The designs are very 
artistic, and the rich worsted pile, soft and velvety, 
imparts an air of luxury and elegance; whilst the price 
at which Oetzmann and Co. are selling is little more 
than that of good Brussels. These Carpets are un- 
equalled by any other for durability. 

OETZMANN and CO, 


INOLEUM.—OETZMANN and 
CO.—LINOLEUM.—Warm, soft, carpet-like in 
appearance, and very durable. Only the best make 
sold, Granite (pattern imbedded and ineffaceable) and 
ALLthe NEW DESIGNS for the Season are NOW in 
STOCK. Avisit of inspection solicited. Prices will be 
found below those usually charged for this favourite 
floor covering. Patterns sent into the country free 
on application. The TRADE supplied. 
OETZMANN and Cv. 


ETZMANN & CO. CRNA, 
OB=FTZMANN & CO. GLASS: &e. 


pg eee and GLASS DEPART- 


MENT.—Beatrice pattern Toilet Services, ewer, 
basin, &c., complete, 5s. 6d., Cleopatra ditto, 8s. 6d., 
richly cut Decanters, 7s. 6d. per pair; cut Wines, from 
as. 6d, per dozen ; Superior ditto, richly cut, reduced 
to 5s. od. per dozen; Handsome Drawing Room and 
Dining Room Clocks, from 18s. gd. upwards; Cottage 
Clocks, from 4s. 9d. each; elegant Vases, Figures, &c. 

OETZMANN and CO. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


POST FREE. 


ETZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


ESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON, and 

NEALE are instructed to SELL BY AUCTION 
at their GREAT ROOMS, 73, New Bond Street, on 
WEDNESDAY, zznd November, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, a very Valuable Collection of PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS, and ENGRAVINGS, the property of a 
Gentleman, and including a Collection of Portraits ot 
famous Racehorses and other sportin subjects. 

‘These Pictures have been collected by a gentleman 
of great experience and taste, and selected for their 
great value as Works of Art. They include some o! 
the finest examples by 


Corbould. Huck. Pearson. 

Coutts. Hogarth. P. Peraire. 
Constable. E, K, Johnson. Stubbs. 

Delfosse. Jordanes. Verbeckoeven. 
Emms. Kuell, Victers. 

W.E. Frost, R.A. Mote. Sheldon Williams 


James Webb. 
And many other eminent artists. f 
May be viewed on Monday and Tuesday preceding 
the Sale, and Catalogues then had at Messrs. PHIL.- 
LIPS, SON, and NEALE'S GREAT ROOMS, 73) 
New Bond Street. 


GIDIUS.—The A€gidius Shirt, 
</ the only Woollen Fabric that will not shrink in 
washing. Made from the finest wool, soft as silk and 
elastic; there is no flannel made that will not 
shrink. A shirt that has been worn twelve months, 
and washed forty times, can be seen at FORD'S 
EUREKA SHIRT WAREHOUSE. | Single Shirts, 
13s 6d.; three, 37s. 6d. Patterns and_ self-measure 
free —R: FORD*and CO., 41, Poultry, London, or of 
Hosiers and Drapers. 


AMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, Ww. 

Branch :—1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square, Ww. 

_ This Institution is a Free Hospital for the Recep: 
tion and Treatment of Diseases peculiar to Women ; 
No Letter of Recommendation Required, Poverty and 
Sickness the only Psssport. 

Since its foundation, no less than 248,764 Women and 
Children have been treated in the Out-Department, 
and 6,338 Women and 634 Children have been admitted 
as In-patients. 

Up to the end of 1881, no fewer than rr cases were 
operated upon, with 658 recoveries and 153 deaths, 4 
per centage of 1886. = ee 

45,000 per annum is required to maintain the Hos- 
pital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual Sub- 
§criptions amount to little more than £1,300, and the 
remainder has to be raised by donations, and other 
uncertain sources of income. The Committee, are 
most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscriptions, 
in order to relieve them of the anxiety of raising So 
large an amount otherwise. 

overnors, every Annual Subscriber of Two Guineas. 

Life Governors, every Donor of ‘I'wenty Guineas. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 
pe % SCOTT, wate and CO., and be made payable to 
the Secretary s Order. %: 

Post Office Orders to be drawn in favour of GEORGE 
SCUDAMORE, on the Western District Post Office, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 


ADIES’ DRESSING BAG, 
WITH MASSIVE SILVER-MOUNTED 
FITTINGS OF ELEGANT DESIGN, 

AND COMPLETE WITH EVERY REQUISITE 
FOR TRAVELLING. 
Has never been in use. 
On View at Messrs. FISHER and SON, 188, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A CHECK 


In the little drawing-room below stairs Kit was listening to the 
details of Frank’s misfortune from Mark and Mrs, Medway with 
secret impatience. It would have been false to say that the news 
did not interest him, and an exaggeration to say that it pleased 
him. He was too good-natured a man ‘o wish any one harm who 
had not deliberately wronged him ; bu, if he had not been a sceptic 
about such matters, he would have felt glad (as many Christians do 
feel under similar circumstances) to know that a certain person was 
in heaven. He had no idea that Frank was his rival in Maud’s 
affections ; he thought too lightly of him and too much of himself 
to admit such a suspicion; but he did think that his friends at the 
Knoll made too much of Frank, and that the fact of their doing so 
was in some sort a depreciation of 427, For Meade had some strong 
points in which he himself was deficient. He was plodding, diligent, 
moral, a dutiful son, and, as Kit summed him up in a couple of 
contemptuous words, ‘‘eminently respectable ; ” that he had talents 
too, was certain, but in Kit’s view they were of a humdrum sort. If, 
as he expressed it, Meade ever did set fire to the Thames, it would 
be by a very slow process of combustion indeed. 

He was thus appraising Frank in his own mind—a circumstance 
which gave him every appearance of serious concern—while the 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR HOPKINS 


‘Pardon me, but you do know. You love another man?” 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Sac account of his seizure and illness was being poured into 
1s ears, 

“‘T knew you would feel this bad news, Kit, as much as any of 
us,” said Mrs. Medway. The remark perhaps was a little too 
ingenuous, and suggested, in contradiction to its verbal protest, that 
the speaker had, with woman’s keenness, detected that the two 
young men had not been always ex rapport with one another. 

‘* Of course he feels it, mother,” exclaimed Mark with half- 
conscious irritation; ‘* who could help feeling it, and least of all dear 
Kit? Itis not only that Frank is an old friend, but the circum- 
stances of the case are so profoundly touching. He has run the risk 
of sacrificing his life for an unkngwn fellow-creature, a friendless 
child. Itis noble. It is magnificent.” 

Kit nodded. ‘‘One has hardly heard of such a thing,” he said, 
‘since the days of Queen Eleanor,” 

‘‘ My dear Kit, how strangely you put things,” said Mrs. Medway 
reprovingly. It seemed to her that the historical parallel held a 
joke in it. 

‘But it is so,” urged Kit with a grave face, ‘It is true that in 
the Queen’s case there was no danger, though it is charitable to 
suppose she did not know it. Now Meade, being a doctor himself, 
must have fully estimated his own peril.” 

‘*Quite true,” assented Mark with approbation. ‘“‘If Frank 
survives, which I pray Heaven he may, he will be a noble type of 
the most noble of professions.” 


T—A MEMORY 


AuTHorR oF “Lost SiR MassiN@ero,”” ‘BY Proxy,” “HIGH Spirits," “UNDER ONE Roof,” “A GRAPE FROM A THORN,” &C. 


*€No doubt it is a little given to extremes, however,” observed 


Kit. ‘At one end, to which Meade belongs o! course, we have’ 
the Queen Eleanors in bree—that is in broadcloth, and at the other 
end the Vivisectionists, of whom I will only say that Universal 
Benevolence is not their leading feature.” 

“Cruel wretches—brutes !” exclaimed Mrs. Medway with a 
shudder. 

“‘You compliment them, mother,” observed Mark, who shrank 
from the infliction of pain on his fellow-creatures quite as much as 
any woman could do. 

“*T cordially agree with you,” said Kit. ‘‘ But I remember—it 
shows what esprit de corps can do—that Frank himself used to make 
some sort of defence or excuse——” 

‘No, no,” said Mark eagerly; ‘he was always most urgent on 
the employment of anesthetics in all cases.” 

“By medical students?” inquired Kit, with a cynical smile, and 
a look towards Mrs. Medway. 

‘©Oh, pray don’t let us argue the matter—at least not now,” 
pleaded that lady earnestly. ‘‘It is quite true that dear Frank and 
I did not quite agree about it; he had naturally greater confidence 
in the humanity of all members of his profession, however young, 
than J had.” : 

“ Naturally,” assented Kit, and no more was said on the subject. 
If he had not absolutely chilled the enthusiasm on Frank’s account, 
he had checked it; and at all events released himself from furth 
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4 , a 
sufferings as a listener to the eulogies pronounced upon him. Kit 
had a complacent conviction that he had succeeded in a neat stroke 

indeed had Fate permitted of it he would have been 


of diplomacy ( : t I ¢ 
a valuable addition to the Foreign Office), and his success gave him 
not, however, so 


courage for another essay in the same way, \ 
unpremeditated. Notwithstanding the news of the morning, he 
determined to open his heart to Maud that very day. 

This is one of the errors, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on “opportunity,” into which the cleverest people are apt to 
fall. They have such confidence in their own powers that they 
launch their bark notwithstanding that the stream is manifestly 
agginst them, rather than wait an hour for the flow of the tide. 
Indeed there are some natures, and those of a high order, which 
cannot brook delay where there are obstacles to be overcome, and 
which prefer to attack them at once, though at an-obvious dis- 
advantage. 

Until Trenna had spoken to him on the subject a few hours 
before, Kit had not dreamt of opposition from Maud, at least of an 
active kind; at the very worst he expected to be referred to 
“mamma,” and with Mark’s help he flattered himself that that 
would be equivalent to an acceptance. 

Ilis suspicions, however, had now been aroused ; not alone by 
Trenna’s words, but by the manner in which Maud had taken 
¥rank’s misfortune to heart, and he burnt to resolve them. 

Under pretence of seeking his sister he found his way to the 
boudoir, where Trenna joined him. 

«Can I see Maud fora few minutes?” 
toriness which she knew too well to oppose. 
ask her.” 

Trenna sighed, and withdrew without a word, Then returned 
with “Maud is far from well, She is not equal to any excite- 
ment——” 

““Why should she be excited?” he interrupted impatienily ; 
“what have you been telling her about me 2” ; 

“ Not one word, Kit. If she has any suspicion in her mind of 
what you wish to say to her, it is not I who put it there. She says, 
“ Tell Kit, if he does not mind, perhaps to-morrow——” 

“ Perhaps to-morrow I shall not be here,” he answered curtly. 

«©Oh Kit, what do you mean? You are not going away from us 
30 soon?” 

“That depends on Mand.” 

Trenna flushed up, and the tears came into her eyes. 

“My darling, forgive me,” he whispered fondly. ‘‘ You are 
first with me, and always will be; but I have set my heart on 
winning this girl.” 

Trenna shook her head. 

“That remains to be seen,” he answered. 
know the worst.” 

Trenna’s heart was torn this way and that; she yearned to tell 
him, “to-day is your worst chance.” On the other hand, for Maud’s 
sake, it was well that her answer should be given when there could 
be no doubt of its nature. As to herself, Kit’s words had hurt her 
but fora moment, That ‘You are first with me, and always will 
be,” had been balm, and healed the wound. She did not even say 
to herself, ‘I shall be first with him whether he will or no, for 
Maud will never wed him.” She knew she would be first in 
any case. 

“‘VYou will not be hard on her, Kit, whatever happens,” she 
pleaded, 

‘* Remember what she has led me to think,” was his quiet 
reply; ‘‘in no case, however, will I be hard upon her.” And in 
this he spoke truly. To those he loved he was in manner always 
tender ; if he said an angry word to them he repented of his wrath 
as soon as it was uttered, ‘A very affectionate scoundrel ” was 
the epithet applied to him long afterwards by one of our dramatis 
persone, who was no friend of his, but who could see the bright side 
of him. 

Summoned by Trenna, Maud came in alone ; her face was pale, 
and her beautiful eyes looked softer even than they were wont to 
be, from the traces of many tears; she held out her hand to Kit 
quite frankly. 

“ We are all in great trouble to-day,” she said. 

“Ves, indeed. I would not have been so importunate to see you 
but that it is my last chance. It is possible that I may be going 
back to London to-morrow.” 

“To London!” 

There was nowhere else he could be expected to go, yet her 
interest was plainly awakened by the place, and not the fact of his 
departure. 

“You will see poor Frank then. Oh, is it not sad, Kit! Pe 

“Tt is very sad. He is young and strong, however, and there is 
every hope that he will get over it.” 

‘His father did not say so.” 

“Well, no; a father always fears the worst—at least most 
fathers. Frank has been more fortunate than I,” he added, with a 
smile, ‘in his choice of a parent. Maud, dear,” here he drew his 
chair close beside her. ‘Listen to me. I ama man who has not 
had a fair chance of starting in the race of Life; but I_ am coming 
to the front at last. Of course it pleases me to find it so, but not 
for my own sake.” 

“T am sure of that, Kit,” was her quiet reply. ‘‘Trenna has 
often told me that you are as devoted to her as she is to you.” 

“© And so I trust I am,” he answered, modestly. ‘“‘ Nevertheless, 
the chief object of my life, and the spur to all my exertions, is not 
Trenna. To her, and therefore to me, so far as she is concerned, it 
would not much matter whether I became a rich man or not. You 
may say, perhaps, that that also does not much matter to the girl I 
have in my mind, and who has not a sordid idea in her composition. 
But as a poor man I could never have asked her to be my wife. 
Mand, dear Maud, you know that I forebore to do so, and the 
cause. 

Maud’s face was crimson, and her voice faltered as she replied, 
“Tf you speak of me, Kit ‘ 

T¢é smiled, and patted her hand caressingly. 
in the case,” he put in softly. 

“Indeed, Kit, but there is. You have fallen into a grievous 
error. What you hint at is impossible.” 

You mean that what I did hint at was impossible,” he returned, 
gravely ; ‘‘but it is not so now. Ina few months I can provide 
you with a home, which, though not so beautiful as this, will be 
only in that one respect less worthy of you. I can now support 
you as my wile in the same comfort which you have always enjoyed ; 
yet it will be only my first step on the road to fortune.” 

‘*No, Kit, no, it is not that,” she answered, ‘Money, if it 
were millions, would make no difference.” 

“Then where is the obstacle?” he asked, with no amazement, 
and even with a smile of confidence. 

“T do not love you, Kit,—that is,” she slammered, for his face 
had grown black as night, ‘‘ not well enough to be your wife. You 
will always be to me as a brother, but——” 

‘Was it as a brother I spoke to you that day upon the river?” 
he broke in in earnest tones ; ‘was it asa sister that you answered 
me? As we came up togcther to this house after the accident was it 
as a brother and sister ?”’ 

“You had just saved my life.” 

He waved his hand impatiently. ‘ Pray put that aside ; I should 
have saved any woman’s life as readily.” 

“© Still, you saved mine, and I shall never forget it.” 

“Good. Then you must have a memory for other things. Do 
you recollect the words I spoke to you on that occasion?” She 
bowed her head, 


he said with a peremp- 
“Be so good as to 


Vou will never do it.” 
«At all events I will 


” 


“There is no ‘if’ 


‘Then is it possible you could have mistaken their meaning ? It 
is true I did not say ¢ Will you marry me?’ but I did say— that is 
you understood my words to imply—‘I love you, and only wait till 
Tam ina position to declare my love.’ Come Maud, the truth, the 
truth ?? 

“No, I did not understand that?” 

“What did you understand ?” 

“ T thought you entertained some affection for me—nay, an affec- 
tion much beyond my poor deserts ; but that you also doubted of its 
being returned ; and that having placed me under the deepest obliga- 
tion you hesitated from motives of generosity to press your suit.” 

* But if I had done so you would have granted it?” 

“T cannot say: Tam notsure. But I am quite sure now. 
not be your wife.” 

“What have I done then in the mean time to make you less 
favourably disposed towards me than you were then ? i 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

‘* Then what has altered you?” 

** Nothing.” 

He smiled incredulously. “These,” he said, ‘‘ are contradictions 
indeed. Iwas a struggling man without even expectations ; now I 
am on the high road to Fortune ; what change there is in me is 
therefore for the better. And you, Maud, were then what you are 
now. ‘he alteration, then, must be within yourself.” ; 

“*T do not know—except that I cannot be your wife.” 

‘Pardon me, but you do know. You love another man?” 

The statement, though it was made decisively enough, was put in 
the form of a question, and to reply to it was mest difficult as well 
as embarrassing to the unhappy Maud. “‘It is easy,” one often 
hears it said, ‘‘to tell the truth; ” and still oftener ‘‘It is always 
right to tell the truth.” There are cases, however, to which even 
the last dogma does not apply. When a would-be assassin inquires 
the whereabouts of his intended victim, for example, and when 
silence would betray his place of concealment, it has been decided 
by the moralists that a lie is not only excusable but meritorious. ‘To 
a selfish man, it would be easy enough in such a case to tell the 
truth ; for in so doing, as he flatters himself, he loses all responsi- 
bility, and leaves the blood of the slain on the soul of the murderer ; 
but it would not be right. 

If Frank Meade had offered his hand to Maud, she would have 
had no hesitation, notwithstanding the terror with which Kit 
inspired her, in replying to his question. But Frank had not dene 
so. She was not sure—at least not quite sure—so she reasoned in 
that awful moment—that he intended todo so. And was it to be 
expected under such circumstances that a modest and delicate-minded 
girl should confess to an attachment which might not be returned ? 
Nevertheless, there was something in a direct denial which seemed 
to her treasonasle to Frank himself. 

“*Vou have no right, Kit,” she answered quietly but firmly, ‘‘to 
put to me any such a question.” 

“No right? What, when I have loved you for years, and when 
you have known it at least for months? No right, when I have 
again and again all but asked you to be my wife without reproof ? 
No right, when on the answer you are about to give me will depend 
not only my hopes of happiness, but my faith in woman? Look 
into your own heart, Maud, and ask it if I have no right.” 

In her heart of hearts she answered to herself he had a right. It 
was true she had never encouraged his addresses, but it was also 
true, as he had said, that she had never reproved them. Her fear 
of him, though vague, had been too intense. It was only when he 
had been very pertinacious, as in that morning on the river, that she 
had ventured to parry his advances ; nay, an hour later, after the 
accident, she had not even attempted to parry them. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that he should have taken her silence for 
consent. 

“J think you have a right,” she answered slowly; ‘‘but it 
would be cruel to me and disappointing to yourself to exercise it.” 

‘Nevertheless I must needs do so,” was his quiet reply. “I 
again ask of you have you engaged yourself to another man? 

“¢ And I answer, on my word, sir, that I have not.” 

‘That is well,” he answered in a tone of intense relief. ‘‘ I felt 
that it must be so. You are too honest, too honourable i 

«* Whatever I am,” she interrupted in her turn, ‘‘it can make no 
difference as to that other matter. Do not let us quarrel, Kit ; we 
are too old friends for that; but it is useless to deceive yourself.” 

‘*T understand,” he put in gently. ‘‘ You had it in your mind to 
say you loved another in order to relieve yourself of an embarrass- 
ment, but that inveterate habit of telling the truth was too much for 
you. Dear Maud, believe me, I am not angry because you hesitate 
to accept my offer, After all, what have you got to trust to with 
respect to these expectations of mine but my bare word? And my 
word is not like yozex word,” he added naively. 

© As I told you before, Kit, had you millions it would not alter 
my determination on this matter.” 

“So you say. If you were a less truthful woman I should 
believe you because I should still think, despite your protestations, 
that you loved another man ; but as you have told me that is not so, 
my case cannot be hopeless, for I am conscious of having done 
nothing to lower me in your eyes, since you used so patiently to 
listen to my pleading. Iwill not now importune you further ; I 
could not bring myself to inflict the least pain upon you whatever 
advantage I might derive from it, but a time will come—-it must, it 
shall come—when you will admit in words what you have often 
tacitly acknowledged.” 

‘* Never, never,” she interrupted earnestly. 

“* Never is a long day,” he answered smiling. ‘* What I have set 
my heart on, Maud, I have rarely failed in attaining, and I have set 
my heart—for years—on you.” 

Ife rose, kissed her on the forehead, and left the room without a 
word, Maud was dreadfully agitated ; all her old fears of him— 
not, indeed, the old fear that he would be too strong for her, and 
compel her to marry him in spite of herself—/tat she felt was 
beyond his powers—but her apprehensions of the force and 
vehemence of his character, of the passion that had led him into 
scrapes, and might lead him to acts of desperation, recurred to her 
mind. What he had said about his resolution to attain his object 
was, she knew, quite true, and he had seemed to set his soul on it 
in that burning kiss. If anything were to happen to Frank, how 
terrible, she thought, would this man become to her with his 
unavailing but confident importunities. Ter terror of him must 
have been great indeed since it conjured up such a picture ; for the 
idea of Frank Meade dead was a possibility so freighted with 
wretchedness that she had put it away from her mind with horror. 
Ilow heartless she had been to speak of love to another man while 
Frank lay ill, and perhaps dying! Tow wicked of her to have 
disguised the truth ; how disloyal not to have acknowledged, at 
whatever cost to herself, that Frank was all in all to her ! : 


I can- 


CHAPTER XLII, 
AN ALLY 


On his way down stairs Kit found Trenna awaiting him, and they 
went into the little drawing-room together. 

“T knew how it would be, darling,” she whispered tenderly ; 
*but don’t be cast down ; don’t take it to heart.” 

“*T am not cast down,” he said, returning her embrace. 
should I be?” 

‘“‘What? Has she not rejected you?” 

“She has not accepted me. Iam disappointed, of course; but 
it is only a question of time. Do you think I am one to be cast 
down by the caprice-df a woman ?” 
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‘ But, oh Kit, are you not deceiving yourself? Are you sure it 
was caprice? ” 

‘¢ What else could it be? She loved me once, as I have told you 
I have her own assurance that she loves no one else. She will be 
my wife, Trenna, as sure as you are my sister. You thought me too 
confident, however, and you are right. I ought first to have secured 
Mark’s good word ; had I done so, the matter would have been 
settled by this time. As it is I am on probation.” 

Trenna stared at him in amazement, not knowing what to think, 
She was aware of his sanguine disposition, and how the Wish was 
father to the Expectation with him; but, on the other hand (though 
it had never been confided to her), she was in possession of Maud’ 
secret. How, therefore, unless Maud had deceived him—which 
was the very last thing to be believed—could Kit speak of himself 
as on probation? 

What would have distressed her, indeed, but for the promise that 
she should join him almost immediately, was his announcement that 
he should return to town the next morning. ‘I cannot stay down 
here,” he explained ; ‘I grudge every moment that is not spent in 
establishing myself in my proper position.” 

From which she guessed that his hope lay as respected Maud in 
his social advancement. The statement was not flattering to her 
amour propre; it was hard after all her sacrifices that another 
should be the mainspring of her brother’s actions ; but her love for 
him was as absolute and unselfish as that of a mother for her boy. 
Tt was also easier, perhaps, to forgive him, since she knew he was 
basing his expectations on false grounds; for what did Maud care 
for social success? Instead of anger she felt pity for him ; when the 
time came in which he should acknowledge his illusion, it would be 
her welcome task to comfort and console him. She looked forward 
with the greatest satisfaction to taking her place as the mistress of 


- his house; but even that was not a source of selfish pleasure ; she 


was anxious and apprehensive about that future which he painted in 
such brilliant colours ; and she wished to be by his side to defend 
him from every enemy—nay, even from himself. 

Mark, on the other hand, was distressed and outraged at the news 
of his friend’s departure. 

‘© What? Are you leaving us again, Nit, after two days? Tt is not 
friendly,—-it is not kind.” 

“Tt is kindness to myself, Mark ; or rather it would be cruel to 
ask me to remain, as I am at present situated.” 

Ans then he told him for the first time of his love for Maud, and 
how his wooing had sped. Mark’s astonishment was unbounded. 
Ife had never suspected his friend’s attachment to his sister, 
Marriage and giving in marriage were matters which (with one 
notable exception) had never entered his thoughts. ILis ways were as 
methodical and old-fashioned as those of Mr. Penryn himself. Ile 
had seen no reason why the little household at the Knoll and their 
Mogadion friends should not jog on together as they had always 
done. “7e had never wanted to marry Nit’s sister. However, 
since this unlooked-for disturbance of social relations had taken 
place, he declared himself at once upon kit’s side. Tt was impos- 
sible, he averred, that Maud could tind a better husband ; and of 
course it would give him personally nothing but pleasure to find 
himself bound to Kit—though closer to him he could never be—by 
this new tie. He pictured the young couple living under the same 
roof with him, so that he would never lose the companionship of 
his old friend. ‘I only regret,” he said, settling his spectacles on 
his nose, with a sly smile, ‘the marriage present which I should 
most like to give you will hardly be ready in time unless you 
postpone the happy day for a year or two.” 

He was thinking, of course, of his County History. 

Kit reminded him that he had already hinted there was a little 
hitch ; that Maud, in short, had not yet accepted him. 

“Oh, but Dl speak to Maud,” said Mark, ‘I'l make that all 
right, bless you. Only you must not leave us in such a hurry.” 

He seemed to think that if Maud really understood that her conduct 
was shortening Kit’s visit it was impossible she could persist in it. 

Kit smiled, as well he might, at his friend’s affectionate simplicity. 

“No, don’t do that, old fellow ; at least, not just yet. If you 
mention the matter to any one, say a word or two for me to your 
mother.” 

‘*T am sure my mother would be delighted to have you for a son- 
in-law.” 

“*T hope so 3 but tell her what [have told you about my prospects. 
It is only natural—and, indeed, only right—that she should have 
confidence in my being able to support dear Maud in the position 
she has always occupied.” 

“Just so; the less change that takes place amongst us the better,” 
said Mark, then added, almost fretfully, ‘‘ But your presence here is 
such a pleasure to us, Kit, why should you go as 

On Mark’s side, at least, the parting between the two young men 
was more like the separation of lovers. It was vain to assure him 
that they would soon meet again ; it gave him as little comfort as the 
schoolboy torn from home derives from the well worn remark that 
“ the vacation will soon come round again.” 

It was hard for mere outsiders to understand Mark Medway’s 
excessive attachment to Kit Garston, and still harder for Kit’s 
detractors. Mr, Penryn used to quote Falstafi’s explanation of the 
mystery: ‘‘ The fellow must certainly have given him potions.” But 
the fact was, all that was wanting, and wanted, in Mark’s nature Kit 
supplied ; his society had a charm for hin which he sought in vain 
in the companionship of others; it encouraged Ambition and 
extinguished Despondency. He owed him two great debts, for he 
had saved his Life and preserved his Honour. He admired his 
talents above measure. Moreover he was well convinced—and in 
this, too, he made no error, save, perhaps, in degree-—that his aflec- 
tion for his friend was reciprocated. Under these circumstances it 
was no wonder that even Mark’s mother had sometimes said to her 
son betwixt a sigh and a smile, ‘‘I am really almost jealous of Kit. 

(Zo be continued ) 
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BOSWELL’S “LIFE OF JOHNSON” 


WE close the book and ponder on the being who has writ 
This marvel of biography, sincerity, and wit. 

We cannot but despise him ; yet we freely grant him place 
’Mid the greatest and the brightest of the literary race. 
With an art beyond all others; with a firm and vivid hand 
He has painted us the portraits of the greatest in the land. 
The originals have left us, and have mouldered long ago ; 
But the portraits are eternal, and the canvas is aglow. 


Bards, blues, and beauties, all are here: we meet them by the 
score. 

With Montagu and Lady Di and charming Hannah More. 

And Mrs. Thrale comes rustling in her satins and her silks 

Mid the acid wit of Beauclerk and the éadinage of Wilkes 

We hear the Doctor's accents as he thunders o’er his tea, 

And Goldsmith comes a-blundering to help the comedy. 

The wit is ever fragrant : it makes the laughter flow 

To-day as freely as it did a hundred years ago. 


They were a race of giants in that distant Georgian Age $ 

The glory of the Senate, of the Pulpit, of the Stage. 

Reared in an age intolerant, the magic circle stood 5 

Players, Philosophers, and Wits in loving brotherhood. 

Each brought his special attribute to grace the commen stock,— 
The Bishop’s lawn, the Poet’s pen, the Buskin and the Sock. 
Yet of the deathless galaxy affection will prefer 


Gay Davy, burly Samuel, and gentle Oliver. 
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DOGS AND THEIR DAYS 
Tne majority of dogs are pets, and pets are the creatures of 
caprice. Assuredly the dog has his day, which may be a long day 
or a short day, according to the endurance of Fashion or the 
variations of Taste. A particular kind of deg comes into vogue, 
displacing dogs of another class, just as the bonnet or the tippet of 
new device supplants the tippet or the bonnet of older pattern. Of 
what breed, it may be asked, were the “little dogs ” of whom poor 
mad Lear made mention: Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart? Edgar 
jn his character of ** Mad Tom” sings by way of answer: 
Avaunt you curs ! 

Be thy mouth black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite; | 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail tike or trundle tail, 

"Tom will make them weep and wail, &c., &e, 
There clearly flowrished a sufficient variety of dogs in Shakespeare's 
time. As much, indeed, may be also gathered from Macheth’s 
address to the two murderers after. they have declared ‘‘ We are 


men, my liege :” 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men 

As hounds and greyhounds, monerels, spaniels, cus, 

. Shoughs, water rugs, and demi-wolves arc cleped 

All by the name of dogs. 
King Lear’s little dogs were no_doubt spaniels, and may even have 
been of the kind favoured by King Charles the Second and called 
after him, for the King Charles spaniels were certainly extant at an 
earlier period. Vandyck introduced into his portraits of the time 
of Charles the First many red and white little dogs—the black and 
tan variety, now preferred to the red or liver and white, is of 
yuch later date. The Vandyck dogs are pointed of nose, however, 
the broad, short-faced examples being of comparatively recent 
origin. The Blenheim spaniel differed little from the King Charles, 
but was held to be of inferior value, The hair of the Blenheim 
waved more, the ears were smaller, and the colour always a golden 
or sandy red and white, There is a tradition that dogs of this 
description were in favour in the time of Henry the Eighth, and 
that the small ‘‘dogg” found under the clothes of Mary Queen of 
Scots after her execution was of this breed. The Italian grey- 
hound, however, which has been described as ‘the most graceful 
and racing-looking creature on the face of the earth,” has equal 
claims to be considered the most favoured dog of the period. 
ltalian greyhounds were the pets of the rich in Milan as early as the 
fifteenth century. 

According to Cibber “the common people” adored Charles the 
Second because of his indolent ‘* amusement of playing with his dogs 
and feeding his ducks in St. James’s Park.” Their love of dogs 
brought the King and his subjects into harmony with each other ; 
otherwise there were sufficient reasons for their being at discord. 
Evelyn notes that the King made his Court extremely offensive 
because of the delight he took in his little spaniels, and the number 
of these that were always attendant upon him, even to lying in his 
bedchamber, &c. The * petit chien” of which Madame de Sevigné 
wrote so rapturously in 1675 was probably of the King Charles 
breed. The interesting animal bore the name of Fidéle, was 
presented to Madame de Sevigné by Madame de Favente, and 
tenanted * une jolie maison de chien, toute pleine de rubans,” From 
this ornamental abode the little creature issued “‘tout perfumé, d’une 
beauté extraordinaire, des oreilles, des soies, une haleine douce, 
petit comme Sylphide, blondin comme une blondin,” &c., &c. 

Of late years the King Charles and Blenheim spaniels—in spite of 
their tearful beseeching eyes, their trailing ears, their blunt black noses, 
their silky coats, and the glories of their bushy tails and feathered 
legs, have undergone unmerited neglect. Nor has the Italian grey- 
hound, for all the grace and beauty of its slender form, its taper, 
almost transparent limbs, and the elastic agility of its movements, 
been prized as once it was. Fashion has turned its approved eyes 
rather upon the fluffy white Pomeranian, with its fox-like pricked 
ears, and pointed black nose; the Dandie Dinmont, brought into 
vogue by Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Guy Mannering ;” the Skye terrier, 
save the turnspit the longest of all dogs in proportion to its height, 
with its flocculent doormat coat, its masked eyes, and obscured 
nose; and the Maltese terrier, a duodecimo edition of the Skye, 
shorter of back, however, and with a whiter and silkier jacket. 
The pug, too, has recovered the favour it had lost socompletely that 
between 1836 and 1846 the breed was almost extinct in England ; it 
has returned to Society in the retinue of Queen Anne, asit were, one 
of the emblems and scenic properties of her reign, its tastes, modes, 
and foibles. Happily the cruel mutilation of the ears of the animal 
which once prevailed as a means of wrinkling and puckering its fore- 
head and muzzle has been abandoned. The poodle has never been 
so esteemed in England as in the land of its nativity. Of the 
Dalmatian, spotted, or carriage dog—popularly known as the ‘‘plum- 
pudding ”’—there has been some vanishing of late. The creature, 
perhaps, was always regarded as more ornamental than useful, and 
then, with the circus horse, he became the object of suspicion. Could 
he not, unlike the leopard, change his spots upon occasion? Were 
they not sometimes due rather to art than to nature? Stories were 
told of carriage dogs that had gone out spotted and had returned 
home pure white. Heavy’rain had fallen, and the footman had 
neglected to hold the carriage umbrella over the carriage dog. 

The great popularity enjoyed just at present by the Scotch collie 
or Highland sheepdog has to be reckoned among the striking events 
or “landmarks” of canine history. To the collie have been sacri- 
ficed almost the entire spaniel family, and even that former favourite 
of aquatic romance, the Newfoundland dog—so long famous as a 
saviour of children from watery graves, and in such wise as a 
member of the Royal Humane Society. Collie-worship is, indeed, 
one of the popular delusions vf the time. There are symptoms, 
however, of the coming close of his reign. He has been rather too 
absolutea monarch. And, after, all his origin is humble enough : a 
mere sheepdog. Should he have been raised from the ranks, 
promoted to be exclusively a domestic pet? The stately Mount St. 
Bernard is securing more and more admirers and upholders, The 
British bulldog finds interest in him reawakening. The slim, alert, 
**spry ” fox terrier has obtained many friends of late. There is even 
talk of another Restoration of King Charles. And other spaniels 
are lifting up their heads, reminding the world that in addition to their 
other merits they own certain sporting gifts and qualities to which 
no collie dog can pretend. 

The dog is the triend of man, and man is usually the friend of the 
dog, sometimes, indeed, its servant and slave. For he who owns a 
dog, like the owner of other property, has his cares and responsi- 
bilities no less than his privileges. But just as we know upon the 
authority of Shakespeare that there are some to whom ‘‘a gaping 
pig” or ‘fa harmless necessary cat” are highly disagreeable objects, 
so there are others by whom the dog is but indifferently approved. 
That neighbour’s dog who bays the moon, or makes night sleepless 
and hideous with his howls and barks, the carman’s cur, that yelps 
and snaps and snarls incessantly, that ill-conditioned animal who 
views the human calf as an article of consumption, and bares its 
teeth upon its approach, that dog who has been given a bad name, 
or has exhibited an alarming tendency to rabidity—whut is to he said 
for such creatures? As a rule, indeed, the London dog might be 
described as the right animal in the wrong place. The dog that 
runs the streets, that has no defined home, no visible means of 
subsistence, is but a rogue and vagabond dog, and should be liable 
to arrest and punishment accordingly. In the country dogs are 
almost necessary to human existence ; in town dogs are to be classed 
among the luxuries or the nuisances of life, as the case may be. It 
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is not surprising that there are many Londoners whose sympathies 
with the dog are very imperfectly developed—to state the case mildly, 

In his “Life of Lord Macaulay” Mr, Trevelyan has expressed 
a hope that, for his uncle’s sake, the old assertion as to the love of 
dogs being the surest test of a good heart may not be urged against 
him. Macaulay did not affect the canine race. Some exception he 
made, we are told, in favour of Cora, a little Mexican spaniel, the 
property of one of his nieces, albeit his conduct to the little animal 
seemed not wholly considerate or judicious. For he treated it 
exactly as he treated children, bringing it presents from the toy- 
shops, and making rhymes about it by the quarter of the hour 
together. ‘I bought,” he wrote upon one occasion, ‘‘a stuffed bird 
for Cora, and laughed to see how the poor brute was surprised and 
amused.” Generally he was unfavourably disposed towards dogs. 
He notes that during a visit to certain friends in the country, he 
took a walk with certain young ladies, whom he describes as “nice 
intelligent girls.” He proceeds to narrate: ‘A couple of ill- 
conditioned curs went with us whom they were foolish enough to 
make pets of; so that we were regaled with a dog fight, and were 
very near having on our hands two or three other fights. How odd 
that people of sense should find any pleasure in being accompanied 
by a beast who is always spoiling conversation!" Nor was it only 
because of the charms of conversation that he objected to the 
interruptive dog. He tells how at Bowood once he went to walk 
alone in the pleasure ground, when he was pestered by a most 
sociable cur who would not be got rid of. ‘I went into a 
plantation,” he wrote, ‘‘railed off with gates at each end and shut 
the brute out; but he perfectly understood my tactics—curse his 
intelligence !-and waited for me at the other gate. After vainly 
trying to escape him in this way, I shut him in, and stayed outside 
myself, When I walked away, he saw that he had been out- 
generalled by human reason, and set up the most hideous howl that 
Tever heard in my life.” One cannot but feel, however, that the 


noble historian behaved rather churlishly to the sociable doggie. 
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We have put up a monument to Balle, and now we have his 
biography. And whilst of these, one is bad art, the other is but 
indifferent literature. Mr. William Alexander Barrett in ‘ Balfe ; 


His Life and Work” (Remington), firmly believes his hero to be a 


genius. This is a mistake, and cne which does much to destroy 
whatever value the volume possesses. Balle’s music has been 
honoured with a remarkable popularity, has, no doubt, given a very 
large amount of pleasure to many worthy people ; but it does not 
follow that on that account he was a great musician. Compared 
with the masterpieces of Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, or even 
Rossini, from whom he leamed a great deal, his compositions 
seem so many feeble sentimentalisms, and noisy incoherences. 
For all that, however, his music was, and is, extremely popular ; 
and Mr. Barrett is quite right when, in his dedication, he calls the 
British public ‘‘ Balfe’s best friend.” Though musical culture has 
greatly increased of late years in England, still, there are plenty 
of people who would rather go miles to hear ‘* When other 
lips” than listen to Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. Yet to say that 
the very sentimental song is the better composition would be absurd. 
Perhaps there is some explanation of this sympathy,between Balfe 
and the masses in an anecdole of his youth. His father taught 
him the violin, and as soon as he had mastered preliminary 
difficulties he began ‘“‘to imitate the playing of the more 
prominent of the strect performers,” whose execution, Mr. 
Barrett adds, “‘afforded him delight.” It seems to us that he 
not only imitated the execution, but became imbued with the 
cheap sentiment and trashy conventionalisms of these gutter 
virtuosos. Of course in after years he treated them in a way of his 
own (for Balfe was an Irishman of the brilliant type, and versatile), 
but he was never really free from them, not even at his best. In 
this respect, indeed, he is a long way behind Vincent Wallace, 
whose sentiment, if characteristic of the time, is unaffected, and 
sometimes strong, His music, too, gives an intellectual pleasure 
which Balfe’s never did, and never can give. For these reasons 
Maritana, with all its absurdities, is superior to the Bohemian 
Girl; and Balfe could not have written the Zed/-Ringer to save 
his life. Ilowever, these matters notwithstanding, Balfe’s career 
is full of interest; and though Mr. Barrett's work is poor as 
biography, and poorer still as criticism, it is very readable, It is 
dishgured with misprints and other indications of haste ; but it is 
timely ; and, being full of incident and variety, is undeniably enter- 
taining. 

In “English Dramatists of To-day” (S. Low and Co.), Mr. 
William Archer has gone out, so to speak, with his coat off, and 
a big stick under his arm. Thus attired, he has rushed amongst 
our poor modern playwrights in a sort of Terpsichorean frenzy, and 
dealt ‘*swashing blows” in indiscriminate anger or contempt, 
When a man does this kind of thing, some of the hits are sure to 
be “palpable” and just; and we are well aware that almost 
without exception the so-called dramatists” of the day know their 
business very ill. At the same time it is doubtful whether Mr. Archer 
is the right person to teach them what to do, and how to doit. He 
makes strenuous efforts to be brilliant, but he only crackles ; and 
whilst on matters small enough to be within the ken of all the 
world he is correctly commonplace, on points where “light and 
leading” are necessary, he only renders darkness visible—or 
misdirects with the fatuity of a Will o’ the Wisp. In defining 
what he calls the latitude and longitude of his position he 
describes his ideal as a body of English playwrights, however 
small, whose works shall be not only acted, but printed and read ; 
and furthermore that this ideal does not include the suppression 
of the non-literary drama of the day, but only the creation 
of a literary drama, This is well enough, and salutary ; but 
ina chapter on the “Playwrights of Yesterday” he ignores Dr. 
Westland Marston because his works ‘‘have disappeared from the 
stage with unaccountable completeness.” He even goes so far as to 
say that Dr. Marston is one of the playwrights of ‘‘the day before 
yesterday,” in which category he would likewise include Lord 
Lytton, but that ‘three of his plays die very hard indeed.” It may 
or may not be a matter for regret that Marston’s works are never 
performed now ; but one thing is certain—viz., that however critics 
may disagree as to his sense of dramatic fitness and construction, it 
is generally admitted that he is before all things a literary artist ; 
and his plays, if they are not acted, are printed and can be read—and 
read with pleasure and with profit. Notwithstanding his ‘* ideal,” 
however, on this head Mr. Archer says nothing—which raises a 
suspicion that he does not know his subject half as well as he onght 
todo, But then this might be expected of a writer who considers 
seriously theatrical scribblings which merit no notice whatever from 
a critical point of view, and who shows himself profoundly incom- 
petent to deal with the essentials of the question he has undertaken 
to discuss. 

The illustrations to the new d¢iéon de luxe of Mr, Blackmore's 
“Lorna Doone” (S. Low and Co,) are not all first-rate. Most of 
them are landscapes by Mr. F, Armstrong ; the remainder consists 
of some small and not very characteristic designs by Mr. W. H. J. 
Boot, and a few charming drawings by Mr, Small, Indeed, if Mr. 
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Small had not exaggerated the size of John Ridd his pictures would 
have been perfect in their way ; as it is they are beautiful, and (with 
the one exception noted) admirable examples of his best illustrative 
work. Of the many landscapes by Mr. Armstrong it is not possible 
to speak with unqualified praise. They are pretty, and doubtless 
true in their facts; but they are weakly drawn, and very feebly, if 
carefully, engraved. The consequence is an almost total loss of 
force and expression: Mr, Small’s drawings stand out from them as 
the moon outshines the stars. The volume is handsomely printed 
and tastefully bound, and though Mr. Blackmore does not always 
strike the Key of true romance, does not maintain throughout the 
diction with which he starts, and really is wearisome now and again, 
still his story has undeniable charms, and contains much very good 
as well as very pleasant work. Faults notwithstanding, it is 
perhaps as graceful a gift-book as any the season has produced. 

The same publishers have issued a neat edition of Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s papers, ‘‘re-imprinted from the Spectator,” with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Charles O. Murray, These pictures are numerous and 
careful; but they do not illustrate the famous essays either with 
accuracy or originality ; indeed they force a comparison with Mr. 
Caldecott’s drawings for ‘* Bracebridge Hall,” whereby they sufter 
somewhat severely. They are entirely innocent of eighteenth- 
century spirit and of eighteenth-century charm ; they neither indicate 
ils grace nor suggest its wit. Mr. Murray’s men are nineteenth- 
century men, dressed up for the occasion, and with unmistakeable 
nineteenth-century legs; and his women have neither beauty nor 
distinction, 

A very pleasant and refreshing volume comes from Messrs. 
Routledge and Sons, to wit, an India proof edition of pictures of 
English rustic life, drawn by Frederick Walker and G. J. Pinwell, 
and engraved on wood by the Brothers Dalziel. We are bound to 
say we do not care for the engraving, which is often harsh, and 
nearly always dry; but the drawings of Walker, in spite of 
indifferent reproduction, must always gratify and always charm, so 
full are they of light and air, and quiet truth, blended with a fine 
ithagination and rare human sympathy. Walker, indeed, stands 
quite alone amongst modern English artists; he had and has many 
followers—Pinwell amongst others ; but they have done nothing half 
so original, or a quarter so beautiful and sincere. 

We have also to acknowledge ‘‘ Talks About Science” (Griffith 
and Farran): a collection of pleasant essays, by the late ‘Thomas 
Dunman, the well-known lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution and 
the Working Men’s College; ‘The Classics for the Million” 
(Griffith and Farran): a series of brief epitomes in English of the 
works of the chief Greek and Latin authors, by Henry Grey; a 
new edition, complete in one portly volume, of Rollin’s “ Ancient 
History” (Ward, Lock, and Co.); and the first volume of 
‘s Amateur Work” (Ward, Lock, and Co,), a recently established 
periodical, which appears to be notably useful and instructive. 
Without admitting that it is ‘funique in itself, and entirely novel in 
its aims and object,” we can honestly commend it as eminently 
practical and eminently sensible. It is thoroughly well illustrated, 
and it tells how to make almost anything, from a dark-lantern 
to a violin. 

“The Last Words of Thomas Carlyle: On Trades-Unions, 
Promoterism, and the Signs of the Times,” is the inaccurate title of 
a hitherto unpublished work of Carlyle just issued by Mr. William 
Paterson, of Edinburgh, The title is inaccurate because (as a 
reference to Mr. R. Herne Shepherd’s ‘‘ Bibliography of Carlyle” 
will show) these were not Carlyle’s last words. After 1872, which 
is the date upon the MS. of this new work, Carlyle wrote “The 
Early Kings of Norway ” and his essay on ‘*The Portraits of John 
Knox,” besides the famous letters to 74e Zi s on the Eastern 
Question (which gave us the ‘miraculous Premier” and the 
“unspeakable Turk”) and ‘The Crisis.” The little work might 
fairly be called a final Latter-Day Pamphlet. It is a mere scrap, a 
jotting, and was probably never intended for publication. But it is 
genuinely Carlylean; every line burns with the lonely old man’s 
fierce hate of shams and gambling, and his bitter pessimism, He 
compares ancient guilds and modern trades-unions. “Guilds we 
can define as tending Aeaventvard for all parties (namely towards _ 
discharge more and more perfect of the Duvixs one had under- 
taken); Trades-Unions as tending Hellward (Downward let us 
say ?) for all (that is, Towards getting more and more wages for work 
however done).” Then he turns his scorn on “ Promoterism” and 
the manufacture of bubble companies, and pictures how ‘‘ my friend 
Friedrich Wilhelm I. would have dealt with one of those flaming 
circulars, had it fallen into his hand. To send for the Promoter, 
have him instantly produced in person: ‘ Look me straight in the 
face, Sirrah (Zrddtcke nich gerade an!) Let me know with exacti- 
tude what you know of this Hungarian tin-mine, this Aqueduct for 
Asthiopia which are so promising? Nothing? You own to knowing 
nothing whatever of them; beyond their capabilities for gambling 
purposes? You are but a mean Touter for the World’s-Gambling- 
House, then? Disappear (under the Proper Officer); take forty 
stripes save one for this your first feat in that line ; if you ever try a 
second, remember that we have a gallows in this country!” tis to 
be regretted that this pamphlet has been published with such 
scant introduction, The public would gladly know more of its 
history than is supplied in the meagre details furnished in the brief 
preface signed “J.C. A.” 

Among other books which are before us mention may be made of 
the Popular Edition of Mr. George Barnett Smith’s * Life and 
Speeches of John Bright, M.P.” (Hodder and Stoughton) which was 
reviewed at length in these columns on its appearance in the first 
edition ; ‘‘ Choice Dishes at Small Cost,” by A. G. Payne (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin), an excellent little cookery-book, which argues 
in favour of French cookery, and ought to bring many new ideas 
into conventional English households ; a new ‘‘ Guide to Mentone,” 
by ‘An Englishman ” (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), intended 
for the use of those who have never wintered abroad, and 
containing, therefore, all sorts of hints likely to be of use to those to 
whom they are addressed; ‘Charles Darwin” (Macmillan and 
Co.), a series of memorial notices by eminent men of science, 
reprinted from WVa¢zre, giving an admirable summary of Darwin’s 
life and work in a very small space ; an abridged edition of Mr. 
Howard: Vincent’s useful “‘ Police Code” (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin); “Readings from the Works of Charles Dickens,” by 
John A. Jennings (Dublin: Carson Brothers) ; and ‘* Queen’s 
College Calendar, 1882-83.” Queen’s College was the first high- 
class place of education for girls in London, and this calendar 
shows that it maintains its well-established position. 
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Tire DESTRUCTION or Forests IN ITALY is believed to form 
one of the chief causes of the recent frequent floods. In many 
parts of the country the hills and mountains have been completely - 
stripped, as the wood brings a very high price. 

How To Repuce THE Numper OF RatLwAy ACCIDENTS, 
—A correspondent suggests that Railway Companies who work 
their traffic without accident to passengers for a certain time should 
be entitled to a remission of the Passenger Duty. Or, he continues, 
the duty might be termed the Accidents to Passengers Duty, vice 
the Passenger Duty, the scale being 2,000 for each passenger 
killed, and soo/. for each passenger injured, from causes beyond 
their own control, or 700¢ for severe injuries, 3004 slight, in no 
case, however, exceeding a 5 per cent. passenger duty, levied as 
now for the year. For example, in 1880 there were twenty-nine 
passengers killed—58,000/., and 904 passengers injured, which 
would bring in 452,000/,, making a total of 510,000/. 
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A FEW FISHER FOLKS’ FANCIES 


Tire two great sources of superstition, danger and luck, play such 
important parts in the lives of fishermen, as to leave it no wonder 
that they should be more under its influence than other people. 
I include ‘‘other people ” advisedly, for, laughas we may at its 
absurder manifestations, there is that in all of us which should leave 
us tolerant of the wider latitude that fishermen allow themselves in 


the matter. ; 

Again, the influence of gross superstition is undoubtedly baneful : 
it weakens the minds of its votaries, makes them mistrust{ul of 
others, creates false fears, and turns the imagination into an 
instrument of malevolence and self-torture. Fortunately School 
Boards, even in the most outlying districts, are now becoming such 
a power in the land, that before long they must sweep the more 
outrageous forms of superstition into oblivion, as, indeed, they have 
done to some extent already. Old people, however, are remarkable 
for the tenacity with which they cling to the traditions of their 
youth, Their opinions may be ridiculed by their juniors, but that 
has no effect on them, for they regard age as the first requisite 
of knowledge and experience. Besides, the young themselves have 
not altogether escaped the taint, and, although they might laugh at 
the idea of watching a boat on the first Monday of the quarter 
against the visits of unfriendly witches, they will express their 
undoubted belief that by whistling on the sea one is sure to raise a 
hurricane. Whistling is therefore strictly prohibited on almost 
every boat—in the North at least, where they are rather fortunate 
in having the means of raising the wind should they be becalmed. 
It will be generally admitted that raising the wind is not often 
characterised by the simplicity of the fisherman’s plan, which is 
nothing more than sticking his knife in the mast, Guileless he may 
be in this respect, yet there are other phases of his credulity which 
cannot be recommended, as, for instance, when he ties a knotted 
worsted thread, over which some incantation has been muttered, 
to the nets of his neighbour, with the intent that the fish 
which should be caught in them may make their way to his own 
nets. ‘The knotted worsted thread has also other uses or misuses. 
Before the herring fishing season commences in Caithness, great 
numbers of men go from Lewis and engage themselves for the seven 
or eight weeks which it lasts. Their women, whom they have left 
behind, as might be naturally expected, wish them home in good 
time, and to have this wish gratified, they undo the knots on the 
thread one hy one slowly, as the latter part of the fishing advances, 
believing that they are raising a storm the while, which, if brought 
on too suddenly, might deprive them altogether of those they long 
for; but, by being brought on gradually and kept up, the weather 
will become so unsuitable for fishing that their men will be allowed 
home before the expiration of the time agreed on with their 
employers. To draw the cat through the fire is said to answer the 
same purpose. 

Some years ago an old woman, of a masculine type, best known 
as ‘ Bell Royal,” mace a good thing on the Caithness coast out of 
the reputation which she gained for herself as a witch. She got her 
name up in a very simple manner. A fisherman having given her 
enough old rope to make a tether, she thanked him, and added ina 
jocular vein, ‘* This will be forty crans to you to-morrow.” The 
fisherman, who was then on his way to the sea, returned on the 
morrow with sure enough the exact quantity of fish that Bell had 
promised him. After this her fame went fast abroad. There was 
something in her appearance, however, which helped her as much if 
not more in making a name than her one lucky guess. Besides 
wearing a man’s jacket on her back she had a natural virile orna- 
ment on her upper lip, which, although it might have filled many a 
youth with envy, gave her a sinister expression, especially as she 
affected as manly a style of dress as possible, wearing a shepherd’s 
plaid, and carrying a thick heavy stick wherever she went. Perhaps 
her style was studied for the object which she had in view. Her 
speech was pompous and authoritative, as became a person who 
could give a good fishing or keep the fish away altogether. On 
fishing days she went about the quays flourishing her stick and 
exhorting her friends to give ‘‘ Royally,” as their future success 
depended entirely on their present liberality. ler manner was so 
very imposing that they did give royally, fully believing she had the 
power of giving or withholding a fishing. When herrings were 
plentiful she received incredible quantities, which were passed on to 
a curer, and so turned into money. _ In addition to this half-crowns 
and crowns were frequently passed into her palm with a wink. 
Those who refused to give were threatened. Such was their fear at 
the time—only teens of years in the past—that she was never turned 
away empty. Poor Bell has since gone the way of all things. The 
places that once knew her will know her no more. 

A fisherman, as will be seen in the sequel, is the last person to 
whom one need apply for information regarding fisher folks’ super- 
gtitions. I could only ‘‘inierview” one with any degree of success, 
and he has abandoneil his former occupation, or probably he would 
be as obstinate as the rest. He candidly stated his own belief in 
witchcraft, giving as his reason certain dealings which he had with 
a witch, or a reputed one at least. Being unsuccessful for a long 
time, he went and consulted a lady who practised the diabolical art. 
She told him at once that she had sold his luck to a man of his 
acquaintance ; but it was beyond her power to exorcise the mischief 
that season. She would arrange with him for the next, however, if 
he promised secrecy, and without that nothing could be done. 
When he agreed, she gave him a sixpence as like any other as could 
be, except that it had two letters marked on it—G. L. ‘‘Gave you 
this sixpence in exchange for her fee,” I suggested. ‘‘O, well ; of 
course I gave her something—handsome.” ‘‘ And did the herring 
come next season?” My inferred scepticism met with immediate 
rebuke, and this warned me that if I would learn I must be content 
to listen and not interrupt. From what followed it appears there 
were instructions given with the sixpence. It was spliced in an eye 
of the rope that fastens the nets to the boat. After this there was a 
splendid fishing up to the first Monday of the quarter, a fishing 
which would have doubtless continued equally successful for the 
whole of the season, had my informant been as wakeful as he ought 
to have been. Though he knew the first Monday of the quarter to 

_ be acritical time, he neglected’ to watch his boat, with the result 
that when he went to see after it, behold the eye of the rope was 
gone, sixpence and all! ‘ Now, sir, I knew fine there would be 
no herring after that ; and as sure as death there was no a scale got 
after it.” 

The greedy man who, according to tradition, went to a witch, 
isa fearful example of what comes of doubting the extent of her 
dominion, She asked him several times how much herring he 
would like, and every time received the same answer: he would 
like as much as she could give. Well, the next night the man went 
to sea, his nets took such a fill of herrings that they sank to the 
bottom, and not a loop was again seen of them. 

The mysteriousness of luck is a marvel to more than fishermen ; 
but to them it is peculiarly perplexing. Of two boats which have 
lain side by side, within a stone’s throw of each other, perhaps one 
returns laden to the gunwale, while the other has caught only a few 
herrings, and sometimes not even one, Their material is exactly 
alike as to quantity and quality, yet at the end of the season, 
although they have both been to sea the same number of nights, the 
one may have caught two or three hundred crans, while the other 
has not reached acran. Let the unlucky crew follow their more 
fortunate companions, and shoot their nets on the same ground with 
them night after night, and the one will get while the other has to 
want. Elow does this come about, the unlucky crew reason, unless 
their luck has been surreptitiously obtained by the other boat? Then 
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comes ill-feeling, which, when taken up by their wives, causes 
endless strife where suspicion exists. 

The wives have several stringent regulations to observe for the 
benefit of their husbands. When baking oat-bread to be eaten at 
sea they must not blow the useless meal off their cakes, for that 
would raise the wind, and if they burn it at all their husbands need 
expect no luck while it lasts. They must not count the boats, for 
in that case some of them are likely to be lost. They must not 
throw any fish bones in the fire, or else fish will be scarce with 
them. 

Luck was always a fickle jade, and fishermen, in spite of all their 
endeavours at propitiation, find her still the same. ‘There are some 
things, however, supposed to find favour in her sight, just as there 
are others on which she is supposed to turn her back. A broom or 
an old shoe thrown after a fisherman, on his way to the sea, gives 
him expectations of success, whatever else. By fixing silver in his 
nets, such as a small coin, he is also imagined to have a much better 
chance than he would otherwise have. A small piece secretly 
hidden in his boat on the first day of the year is also in his favour. 
If the mice get into and eat his nets, when they are put away dry 
till next season, he has reason for great expectations. I have 
heard of a man who kept oats among them purposely to draw the 
mice, regardless of the fact that it would take him many weeks’ 
work to repair their depredations. Jf a fisherman on his way to 
the sea meets a particular acquaintance, and is fortunate the same 
night, the person whom he had met is lucky, and deserving of some- 
thing handsome out of the catch. If nothing has been caught the 
person is unlucky. 1 know one little village where on a certain day 
in the fishing season there is supposed to be great luck in getting 
drunk, and going to the sea in that state, on the principle the bigger 
the spree the bigger the chance, 

It is a good sign when the cat gives her face the feline wash with 
her paw, and especially so when she includes the back part of her 
head. Salt is a good thing to be thrown at a fisherman ; but water 
is opposed to luck. Suppose a crew runs short of water; they 
will get a drink readily enough from another, as much as they can 
take, but not a thimblefull to carry away, let water be ever so 
plentiful, as luck is liable to go along with it. 

Among a variety of things which are believed to work against 
the fisherman a few may be mentioned. He must not start witha 
new boat, for the first time, on a Friday. Tf he belongs to the 
Banffshire coast he is careful not to speak of salmon, There is no 
remedy for this, if he would retain his luck, except calling ‘* cold 
iron” immediately afterwards, or if that is not done he must bark 
his nets afresh, which entails much trouble and more expense. 
Nothing will vex a Banffshire fisherman at sea so much as calling 
“there isa salmon in your pump,” or some such harmless expression 
containing the name of the hated fish. The person who has been 
unsuccessful for any length of time should try the effect of casting 
his nets out from that side of the boat from which it is unusual to cast 
them, If he suspects his fishing goes to somebody else, he should 
take 2 mouthful of water from a running stream, under a 
bridge, where the living and the dead pass (the latter on 
their way to burial let us presume), and sprinkle this over his 
nets, When his luck is recovered he must be careful. If 
he lends anything out of his boat,—especially during the early 
part of the’ fishing season—he is liable to give his luck along 
with it. To give anything away out of his first catches is likewise 
unlucky. If he happens to speak of a four-footed beast, particularly 
a hare, while at sea, he must grasp cold iron, say, embrace the 
anchor. To ensure himself against the influence of witches he nails 
an old horse-shoe inside the stem of his boat, which deprives them 
of all power. A piece of mountain ash is equally efficacious ; and 
as it can be made to serve some useful purpose, and so avoid 
drawing the attention, or perhaps the ridicule of his fellows, it is 
more frequently used than the old horse-shoe, j. 5S. 


‘*The Brandreths ” 


written 
(3 vols. : Hurst and Blackett) rather for the benefit of those who 
are already familiar with his former novel of ‘‘ Strictly Tied Up 2 


Mr. BeresrorD Hore has 


than with the view of extending his circle of readers. _ It is frankly 
a continuation, and cannot be followed intelligently without a 
previous knowledge of the characters and of the manner in which 
they came into their present relations. However, even for those 
who, so to speak, take up Mr. Beresford Hope asa novelist half 
way, there is considerable interest of a psychological and semi- 
political kind. He has taken for his topic the portrait of a nature 
at once brilliant, honest, and weak, and scrupulous to the point of 
self-deception. This study is worked out ina manner conspicuously 
deficient in art, or even in the ordinary knowledge of how a reader's 
sympathies are to be engaged or sustained, but still with a simplicity 
and thoroughness of intention which are in themselves attractive. 
At any rate the author, if he be not altogether original, is at any 
vate unconventional, and his story contains many touches which 
evince real observation and insight, though roughness of workman- 
ship often makes them appear very much the contrary. Much of 
k is devoted to expositions of Mr. Hope’s own views, 


the wor d ) ows 
political and theological, and these are advanced with characteristic 


vigour. 

“ Talbot’s Folly,” by W. B. Guinee (3 vols. : Tinsley Bros.), is 
also, to at least half its extent, a political novel, with special 
reference to Parliament itself. Its unflagging spirit and vitality are 
remarkable, and very often rise into genuine brilliancy, softened by 
a vein of humour in which sentiment is by no means wanting. ‘The 
portraits of Mr. Welbore, M.P., and of Mr, Doherty, M.P., are 
drawn in the spirit of satire, and bring into effectively dramatic 
contrast the romantic love story which runs parallel with their 
political adventures. Talbot Welbore, the son and heir of the first 
named Parliamentary impostor, is a young man who commits what 
all his relations and friends naturally consider the folly of falling 
chivalrously in love with the adopted daughter of a superior sort of 
costermonger. Nevertheless, whatever may be the personal feelings 
of parents and guardians in general, they will on this occasion 
cordially agree with Talbot Welbore and Mr. Guinee. ‘‘ Blossom ” 
is an original as well as charming heroine, and is a lady by nature 
without forfeiting any of the piquancy due to her accidental 
surroundings. It is with some touch of disappointment that one 
learns how Talbot’s folly proved to be identical, in the end, 
with his Y aly wisdom. Mr. Guinee has, we think, taken the 
undoubted haste for flawlessly fortunate dénouements too much for 
granted. But this isa very trivial error, if error it be. His novel 
is amusing, interesting, and —it must be added — politically 
instructive throughout, and is characterised by that buoyancy of 
spirit, and that impression that the novelist is enjoying his own 
work, which are at once so rare and so unfailingly infectious. If 
this is, as it appears to be, a first novel froma fresh pen, we are 
justified in looking to Mr. Guinee for yet more excellent work in 
the future. He has plenty to say, and is obviously well read 
enough to know how to say it well. 

Mrs. Parr’s former novels, notably ‘*Adam and Eve,” are 
certainly not equalled by ‘“ Robin” (3 vols. : Bentley and Son). 
At the same time, this in no way detracts from its independent 
merits as an exceedingly graceful and attractive tale. It lightly 
touches, and with the usual and—in a lady—becoming lack of 


knowledge upon the outskirts of Bohemia, but is in the main 
merely a love story, and, in that behalf, exceedingly tender and 
touching. The ideal nobility of the young husband when he 
discovers that his marriage has been a mistake, and that his wife 
belonged in truth to another, is admirably managed so as to lose all 
suggestion either of weakness or else of strength so idealised as to 
forfeit sympathy. Probably no masculine pen would have invented 
the scene between the husband and the lover which follows the 
discovery, but it is nevertheless true to the capacities of human 
nature, and is none the worse for serving to show the loftiness of a 
womanly ideal, Why Mrs. Parr has chosen Venice for so consider- 
able a portion of her back ground we hardly know—the local colour 
is not essential, and therefore inartistic in its effect. The story 
indeed does not depend upon any sort of external colour. It is 
interesting as a very hopeful solution of a very difficult matrimonial 
problem, and in this respect is as pure and wholesome as it is 
tender and graceful. 

“Chums: A Tale of the Queen’s Navy” (3 vols.: Tinsley 
Bros.), is the title of an extraordinary combination of marvellous 
coincidences, intricate genealogical puzzles, and tea-table gossip— 
an unnatural union between the intensely melodramatic and the 
intensely common-place. What is possible is not interesting : what 
is startling is not possible, at least in any satisfactory sense of the 
word. The Chums, twe young naval officers, go through the most 
common-place experiences of sea-life, diversified by recognitions of 
everybody’s long-lost relations. The result is something like that 
of a pantomime, in which the clown should come tumbling down 
the chimney into the middle of an ordinary breakfast table, but 
without surprising a single soul. 


MARTINMAS was fine, as Martinmas usually is. The air was 
cold, but there was plenty of sunlight. Midday was clear anil 
bright, towards evening mist began to rise, which was full of golden 
light so long as the sun kept above the horizon, afterwards wrapping 
round the landscape with a mantle of cold silvery grey. It was in 
fact a very lovely and quiet day of later autumn, and a great change 
for the better after the desolate October period of bleak winds and 
frequent rain. In the country farmers have taken advantage of the 
improvement to take up their interrupted sowings of autumn wheat. 
The early sown is up well already, and has a strong, heaithy look, 
while winter beans are also making a favourable and vigorous start. 
Tares and trefoil, winter oats and rye look exceedingly well, but the 
slugs, &c., are very numerous, and havedone much damage. The 
floods have drained away or evaporated with a rapidity for which 
farmers have to feel grateful. An invasion of ‘‘fluke” is too 
terrible a prospect to be dwelt upon. The mangel crop has been 
touched by frosts at night, and it is to be regretted that haling was 
behindhand this year. The growth of grass may now be regarded 
as over for the season, and cattle are being withdrawn from the 
fields. Barley, oats, and artificial foods are cheap, and stock need 
not want for keep, albeit maize is up to two pounds per quarter, 


and there are scarcely any arrivals of foreign beans and peas. 
CarT Horses. A grand show of cart horses is to be held in 


February next, and 300/ for prizes have already been subscribed. 
The Show will be held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, and we 
have been informed that about 725 horses will be shown, but we 
have had no opportunity of verifying this statement. The Show is 
an entirely practical and useful one, and all farmers (for what 
farmer is there who does not use cart horses ?) are deeply interested 
in making the Cart Horse Society a thorough success. 

NANTWICH CHEESE FAIR was a great success. An enormous 
quantity was pitched, and yet sales were brisk. The produce of one 
dairy realised an average of 80s. per cwt. The quality of much of 
the produce offered was really exquisite, and no one who was at 
Nantwich last week could have continued to cherish the belief 
which is exceedingly common in London, viz, : that the genuine 
Cheshire cheese is a thing of the past. For some trade reason, 
unintelligible to the public, cheesemongers ‘‘down south” prefer 
Wiltshire and Yankee cheeses ; but let customers ask for Cheshire 
cheese and—‘‘see that they get it.” A genial essayist—we think it 
must have been Mr. James Payn—has remarked that the men who 
make books sell are not the critics, but the men who go persistently 
into shop after shop and ask for them. The same thing is true in 
the ‘‘baser” matter of cheese. 


MERIONETHSHIRE is a remarkable county in more ways than 
one. It confains no Parliamentary borough, and it has no resident 
Peer, but we were not prepared for the announcement that it con- 
tained townships worth less than half-a-crown per annum to rent ! 
And yet we suppose there is nothing illusory in the recent sale by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, of two Merionethshire 
townships, rented at 2s. 4d., for 2/. 185. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.——Respecting the recent hay- 
drying trials at Reading, Mr. Martin Sutton writes: —‘‘It is satis- 
factory to know that the exhaustive, elaborate, and costly experiments 
undertaken by the Society will prevent a very large aggregate loss 
of valuable agricultural produce from the wasteful and unreliable 
experiments which would have been made throughout the country.” 
This is very true, but it is hard on.the exhibitors that it should read 
almost as though it condemned the hay-dryers themselves, and that 
would not be fair. ‘They did not have a true trial, and with our un- 
settled and showery climate the hay-drying inventions are public 
benefits, and not to be pooh-poohed. 

AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS,——The ‘‘ Farmers’ Club,” sid 
Consule Druce, have been discussing ‘‘ Farm Tenancies” and the 
various clauses with which reformers propose togarnish an agricultural 
lease. The discussion was adjourned until early in December. At 
the approaching Birmingham Exhibition there will be shown 151 
cattle (161 last year), 85 sheep (88 last year), and 67 pigs (58 last 
year). The cattle and sheep will be paraded before the judges by 
the herdsmen in charge of the various animals, a privilege on which 
many exhibitors set great store.—At a recent meeting of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture a letter was read from Mr, Gladstone, 
refusing to receive a deputation which wished to urge upon him the 
appointment of a Secretary of State for Agriculture. Notwith- 
standing this reply, the Chamber proceeded to pass a strongly- 
worded resolution in favour of such an appointment. A motion was 
also carried condemning the heavy duties levied on English products 
by countries whose own products come into England untaxed. 

PROFESSOR TANNER ON Roots. Speaking at Wenlock the 
other day Dr. Tanner said that “‘ judges” of roots, if they had two 
swedes of equal size, would often take them in their hand, and 
if they found onewell-grown, solid, and heavy, and theother light and 
pully, although the size might be the same, they would be perfectly 
satisfied that the first was a good-feeding root and the other of con- 
siderably less value. Prizes at shows should therefore not be given 
for the total weight ofa root crop. Nor was the test of weight in 
water better than weighing in the hand or weighing in dry scales. 
Dr. Tanner went on to point out that by allowing the root to continue 
its growth too long, the sugar turned into woody fibre, and became 
practically useless for food. If a swede floated in water it was 
unworthy of a prize. 
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LANDSLIP IN DERBYSHIRE. The limestone cliffs near Crick 
are again moving, and much alarm is felt. A considerable chasm 
has opened in a field on the town side of the hill, while in another 
field a large mound has been forced up. The turnpike road has 
been interfered with, and a building near has fallen. 

INSECTS AND CROPS. A set of six diagrams of insects are 
now ready, and can be sent to any farmer-in England, mounted on 
calico and glazed, for eight shillings. When we state that the Royal 
Agricultural Society are the vendors, it will be understood that the 
matter is not one of profit making, but of instructing agriculturists 
in the aspect and development of insect pests on the farm. The 
diagrams are drawn with scientific accuracy, and would save any 
farmer buying them the continual uncertainty as to this or that 
“ suspicious-looking insect ” which the agriculturist all through the 
summer is “ happening to notice.” : 

MISCELLANEOUS. A Colchester correspondent says :—** On 
Sunday afternoon, November 5, I saw a covey of ten martens 
hawking over this town ; they eventually disappeared to the west- 
ward (inland).’—A_ great Northern diver was picked up last week 
near Ilfracombe.—Three Berwick geese were recently shot near 
Stanhope, in Durham,—A correspondent. asks what constitutes bird 
song? The other day he heard “ most beautiful notes of a bird” 
which he discovered to proceed from the dipper, a bird not recognised 
as a songster in any natural history.—On the Ist of November an 
otter was seen below Putney. It was seen the next day at Hammer- 
smith, It probably had come down river with the heavy floods. — 
Luring the present year 238 shorthorns have been sold publicly in 
Ireland, and fetched 8,1032, or 344 per head. This is a satisfactory 


average, 
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ART MAGAZINES 


Tue Afagesine of Art for November (the first part of a new 
volume) is of unusual excellence and variety. The etching, 
“ Maiden Dreams,” is not half as artistic as the poem, by Mr, 
W. EL Pollock ; but the article on ‘America in Europe” is the 
first really sensible and accurate utterance on American Art we have 
seen.—Mr. R. Louis Stevenson contributes a delightful essay on 
“Two Japanese Romances,” illustrated with some very telling 
native pictures ; and Mr. G. F. Browne’s “Sculpture in Pictland” 
is an extremely interesting and notable account of certain of the 
early sculptured stones found in various parts of the kingdom,-—A 
biographical sketch of ‘* Giovanni Costa, Patriot and Painter,” is 
pleasant, and on the whole is fairly illustrated ; the portrait, after 
Sir F. Leighton’s admirable work, being, we believe, entirely new, 
—Then there is a capital account of Vallanris ware and its allies, 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, and a weighty but rather too favourable 
review of Mr, Hamerton’s ‘‘Graphic Arts,” by Professor Colvin, 
‘The wood engraving, by Mr. W. J. Linton, after a drawing by 
‘Titian, is remarkable indeed, not only as a reproduction of tone 
and manner, but also as entirely free, beautiful, and expressive work 
with the burin. It must take a place with the finest wood engraving 
yet done—-which is saying a great deal. 

In the last five numbers of Z’Avt the most interesting articles are 
those by Champfleury on the vignettists of the Romantic Period. 
The subject is as fresh as it is attractive, and the author treats it with 
his usual ability. From these vignettes it may be said with truth 
that, in point of verve, invention, character, and force, our modern 
illustrators have very much to learn. Amongst the large plates we 
may note a seductive ‘Chant d’Amour,” after Mr. Burne-Jones ; 
a striking etching by Yon, after Dupré’s admirable ‘* Au Paturage ;” 
and the facsimile of an engraving after Rigaud’s portrait of Antoine 
Coyzevox, the sculptor. 

The freshest thing in the Art Journal is a scratchy facsimile of a 
drawing by Mr. Herkomer, ‘The Farmer’s Lad.” Mr, Seymour 
Lucas’s ‘* Intercepted Despatches” is engraved on steel in a smooth 
and quite inexpressive manner; and ‘*Examples of Artistic Metal- 
Work” continue interesting, and are very well illustrated. Miss 
Thackeray contributes some graceful notes on some drawings of 
Cheyne Walk by Arthur Severn, wherein she makes a true and 
necessary remark on recent criticisms on Carlyle. 

Mesdag’s sketches for marine pictures are the most artistic features 
of a rather dull number of the /or¢/olio, The ‘‘ Ruined Abbeys of 
Yorkshire” continue commonplace and feeble; but Miss Cart- 
wright’s notes on ‘‘ Assisi” are pleasant and readable enough. —A7t 
and Letters contains nothing that calls for remark, unless it is the 
frontispiece, which is as poor a production as we have seen for a 
long time, ‘ 


—— 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


We have not met for some time with a drearier volume of verse 
than “Chronicles of Christopher Columbus,” by “*M, D.C.” (Kegan 
Paul). A poem must be of unusual merit to justify its prolongation 
into twelve cantos— even ‘‘Marmion”’ has only six, and “M.D, C.’s” 
production will hardly rank with the works of Sir Walter Scott. 
There is little to be said in favour of either the blank verse or the 
incidental lyrics, but the chief fault of the piece is that it is 
intensely dull. 

There is some good verse in ‘‘ Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems,” by Douglas W. B. Sladen (Kegan Paul). The author, 
now resident in Australia, and apparently an alumnus of Rugby, 
has something of the true poetic feeling ; it seems a pity that he has 
not more fully developed the vein of innate humour manifested in 
‘*My Aunt.” In the principal piece he probably depended upon 
translations—which are without exception as bad as they well could 
be—for there is nothing to show any real knowledge of or sympathy 
with Scandinavian lore. ‘‘The Squire’s Brother” is good, with 
a natural pathos ; ‘*The Last of the Britons ” also has merit ; but 
“pour” does not rhyme to ‘Skiddaw,” and when we// people 
understand that [farold Godwinson was not a Saxon? Goldsmith 
and Mrs. Markham are, we suppose, responsible for the blunder, 
but surely we know a little more about history than when those 
well-intentioned misleaders of youth earned their money. 

A very pleasant little volume is ‘*Songs in Sunshine,” by the 
Rey. Frederick Langbridge, M.A. (Eyre and Spottiswoode). Many 
of the songs included have already appeared in ime, Good IVords, 
the Graphic, and other periodicals. Some have been set to music, and 
most are deserving of the honour. About the best are ‘‘ The Passion- 
ate Pickle to His Love,” apiece of genuine burlesque; ‘' I Wonder 
Why ?” “What do Lovers Say?” and ‘*The Angel of the Wave.” 
The few sacred songs appended to the others have also considerable 
merit. 

So modest are the author’s pretensions in the preface to 
*©FTomespun Yarns,” by Edwin Coller (J. and R. Maxwell), that, 
even had the contents possessed less merit, criticism must have been 
to some extent disarmed ; but, as a matter of fact, the verses are 
extremely goo of their kind, and effective. Many of the pieces 
have both appeared in divers magazines and obtained success in 
public recitation, and no doubt those who have admired them under 
either circumstance will welcome them in their present form. The 
East Anglian legends, of which there are several, are weird and 
telling—notably ‘ Black Sir Ralph,”—although in the first part of 
this Mr. Coller shows an imperfect command of the octosyllabic 
measure, he is much better in his pure lyrics. But by far the best 
things are the homely idyls, with their mingled pathos and humour, 
such as ‘‘Sal Parker’s Ghost,” ‘*Not in the Programme,” or 
‘* Bessie and I,” some verses of which last are really fine. We 


shall look with some expectation for the promised second 
series. 

‘*Eddies and Ebbs,” by Benjamin George Ambler (Elliott 
Stock), is a little pamphlet of verse rather above the average, 
intended apparently as the forcrunner of a more sustained work. 
It is decidedly Tennysonian in character, but not without flashes of 
original thought. 

We must confess to being disappointed in ‘*The Renewal of 
Youth, and other Poems,” by F. W. i. Myers (Macmillan), All are 
careful and scholarly ; but there isa lack of spontaneity, and it may 
be doubted whether the day is not gone by for long didactic poems. 
The most important piece is “St. fohn the Baptist.” This, which 
is in blank verse, has some telling passages; but the assumed 
attitude of the saint’s mind whilst in Herod’s presence is hardly 
ia accordance with one’s conception of his strong, enthusiastic 
nature, 

Do the students of Trinity College, Dublin, habitually discourse 
amongst themselves in the style depicted in the anonymous poem 
entitled “A Tale of Two Fair Women—Part I. : Clara” (Hatchards)? 
If so, their social gatherings must be fearfully dull! The story, such 
as itis, isnot a pleasant one, dealing with scepticism of the shallowest 
kind, seduction, and murder, One may charitably suppose that when 
Oscar remarks ‘*The world knows nothing of its greatest men,” he 
was intended to be quoting Sir Henry Taylor, but it might have been 
wise to mark the fact in some way, more especially as the ear catchés 
several less palpable echoes of well-known poets. Thereare a good 
many aphorisms in the piece, which, though cast in a quasi-dramatic 
form, is in cantos; these are mostly in the style of W. S. Gilbert’s 
‘© A fool is bent upon a twig,” ¢.g., 

A razor’s an unhandy tool to lop your branches ; 

The fool, ‘tis, curses, when it draws the blood. 
It strikes one that there must be a good many fools about upon cold, 
dark mornings! We also hear of “‘a robber eye” which ‘‘ glares 
through the jeweller’s glass, but breaks no pane,” and really do not 
quite see how Mr. Sikes could break a pane of glass with his eye, 
however much he might desire the power. 

We are indebted to Mr. Lewis Filmore for a good and scholarly 
Inglish version of Schiller’s ‘‘ Jungfrau von Orleans (Charles 
Griffin), which may be recommended to those who are unable to 
read the play in the original text. 


a. 
THE SCENERY OF THE HUNTING FIELD 


Joyren words are those, “ The beginning of the hunting season,’ 
as they tell of the welcome coming, amidst sylvan scenes, of so much 
enjoyment with old acquaintances, when we have for six 
months, with those long looked-for rides at early morning through 
the dewy lanes, that social intercourse at the cover-side which is so 
pleasant, with the friends we meet there, and with whom we join in 
joyous emulation. It is only hunting men who can understand this 
feeling—the appreciation of scenery with the excitement of the 
chase ; not the men who “go out” hunting, but those who hunt for 
the very love of its rural surroundings, and because, while being the 
most manly of all British sports, it is so thoroughly English in its 
dash and daring. To some it may seem as if a good gallop were 
the sole object of men in the hunting-field; but, with the 
healthy vigour they get through thus following the hounds, comes 
the pleasure of seeing the country ; for as they ride to the ‘‘meet,” or 
from cover to cover, they need but observation to enjoy it fully, each 
month being distinctive, as each district is too, in aspect, pursuits, 
and belongings. 

That this is no fallacy, take any month; or, to begin at the 
beginning, take, for instance, September—the month when cub- 
hunting commences; and the further you have to go to the ‘‘fixture” 
the better will be the ride, by your being obliged to turn out so soon— 
just at daybreak, and before the rooks—to make one of a small ‘‘feld ” 
some miles away ; for then you will be likely to find, what you would 
not otherwise know, the great charm of the sky in the early morning, 
when the ‘flash of the daffodil” as dawn yields to day, so ripples 
along, that the grey expanse breaks up into forms that soon shape 
to clouds—rose-coloured and violet-—which are golden-edged under- 
neath, On such mornings as those, when bound for the “meet,” 
we can watch the glow tremble from east to west, till it creeps 
through the sky and widens; when, as it slowly fades as the blue 
comes in, the clouds scatter and change to vapour. Such skies as 
we then see, by thus getting up early, are skies that we always 
remember. How good, too, with the turf dew-wet and sparkling, 
isthe ride at a time like that through meadow and copse, and 
high-hedged old lanes, and by-paths in the silent woods ; where you 
hear no sounds but farm-sounds, or the rustle of leaves, and it is 
fragrant, cool, and still, Then, as the mist lessens, and the 
shadows creep ont from the hedgerows, and the sun lights the 
bushes, where is the chirping of birds, we see by the hop-yards, 
where the girls are so busy and as picturesque in their grouping as an 
artist would have them—the silvery sheen of the willowy river, as 
it goes on its winding way. It is also pleasant to mark, as we 
leisurely ride in that soft, clear light of the early morning, how 
pure on the uplands are the tints of the stubbles, where the white 
barley so recently swayed in the wind, and the corn, that was 
golden, was bending—and how well, where they lie between the 
rich hues of the covers, the background comes in of the woods 
beyond, that slope up to the tops of the heathy hills, till their 
colours merge into grey. Such rides are most welcome as they give 
you new life ; for the fresh feeling they bring on those brisk and 
bright mornings makes you so keenly alive to all that which is 
round you. ¢ 

Welcome, and doubly welcome, too, is brown October; as 
you then get, tints of every shade, in the woodlands round about 
you—from the palest of ambers to the richest of russets; and you 
find, as you slowly trot on to the cover, that a feeling of crispness 
has come in the air, with a catch of slight frost on the meadows 5 
and that the hedges, where clematis and hop-bine in such profusion 
are tiined, now glisten with dew and gossamer. Say, as cub- 
hunting is not yet over, that you still start early, when, whilst the 
hills are half-hidden by thin blue mist, which rolls in light wreaths 
from thle woods and hollows, you will find that silence reigns on the 
lonely roads, as they are as yet unmarked by wheels, and that the 
only sounds you then hear—as hop-picking is over, and birds’ songs 
have ceased—are the cawing of rooks as they wing to their feeding- 
grounds, or the bark of the shepherd’s dog ; while from many a low 
white cottage-home the smoke, in the keen air, goes straight and 
high, with a certain fine-day promise. Such a morning, we think, 
must suit most men, for it is deliciously fresh and nice ; as you have 
with it that sense of a breezy blow which you get from the sound 
of the rustling boughs, and the falling of faded leaves, as they 
flutter in red aud yellow flakes to the dead ones down below, or 
drift to the hedges, where brambles, that are purple with black- 
berries, make a glory of colour with their clustered leafsprays. 

November, too, is beautiful, though we call it ‘dull and drear,” 
for then the varied greens shine most distinctly—the pine, the fir, 
the yew, the holly, and the ivy—as they gain by contrast with the 
tawny tinge ; whilst through the tracery of countless twigs you see 
grecn fields that at other times are hidden, and distant spires or 
towers, and farms and cottages, and in the woods much thick green 
moss, and glades where verdure lingers. It is then also that the 
commons, sheeted with colour from the tinted bracken, show best 
their rugged beauty. Beautiful, too, is it when the thin fog dwells, 
and, level in the valley, looks like water—a wide, white river—to 
see, as if by magic, it lift all at once, the woods loom out, and all 
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the view unfold, till what seems water melts away to meadows, which 
cattle dot with colour. . 

The month, too, o% December we enjoy for morning rides, 
as hedgerows then are bright with scarlet berries, hips, haws, 
and hawthorn, and though sounds ring out upon the frosty 
air, the birds, now tamer, fly not as we come. There is also at 
this time a good deal of life about, for men are in the orchards, 
cutting mistletoe for market, and in the copses lopping holly ; whilst 
the woodcutter is busy at work with his bill, and the carters have 
come where the ditchers had been ; and on the road—where red- 
cloaked dames make welcome colour—we meet with troops of lads 
who practise carols. 

It is the same with January, when all sounds are keener; 
for then the trees are outlined next the sky—white, with a 
leaden backing; and all the country, by its shroud of snow, 
looks vast and wider, with a clearer distance, and it the snow be 
not too deep, nor the ground too hard for hunting, there is even then 
—ay, very much to note, as we ride on; such as the cosy cattle, 
snug in warm straw-yards, and the fowls by the big barn-doors, 
whence comes the pleasant sound of swinging flails—for flails exist 
still in some old-world places ; the swarms of rooks and starlings in, 
the meadows; the redwings and field-fares, the hares and, the 
rabbits, and the wild ducks that we see so often ; men, too, who are 
mending hedges or repairing ricks, or hurdling off for sheep, and 
women turnip-cutting, with whom we often have a word to say. 

Then comes February, **the wet month,” with its welcome drip— 
the better chance for hunting—and miry roads and snow that now is 
browning. But even then, in that dirty month, there is much to 
see, much that is worth observing, as lambs are in the pastures, and 
primroses in the woods and snowdrops in the orchards and the 
gardens, rooks in the elms, and blackbirds in the bushes, buds on 
the alders and catkins on the hazels, and hedgerows showing that 
the spring is nigh; for gnats are in the sun, and the woodlark’s 
notes are frequent, partridges are pairing, and the daisies are pink- 
ing. There is no end to the animation of it if you but keep your 
eyes open, and there is plenty going on amongst the homesteads. 

So we get to March, ‘‘the dry month,” with its gusty winds to blow 
the scent to hounds, and brace us up, What a jolly month it is! 
There.is plenty, too, to be then heard and seen : the crowing of the 
pheasants, and the pheasants themselves, as they rise in the covers 
with a whirr and a rush, as the cnoing of the doves or the cawing of 
the rooks comes to you, and you hear the bleating of the sheep to 
call back frisking lambs, and ‘all around you the frequent notes of 
many singing birds; and, as the days get longer, a chirping of 
chickens, and a humming also of bees, for coming April blossoms. 
Jn the Janes, too, are women who are picking sticks, wind-blown 
there, and teams are moving, and on the upland farms are barley- 
sowers, for it is a time of lush green grass and juicy stalks, and 
clustered leaves and sprays, and hidden blossoms. ‘The days are 
grey days, but there is a nice dewy freshness in the air, and you have 
a brisk wind blowing. 

Then, last of all, is April—doubly enjoyed now that the 
time is short, the season nearly over!—when we must wait 
the ripening summer sun, ere autumn comes to tinge the leaves 
with red, and bring us woodland pleasures once again, What a 
month is April!—second only in beauty, with its smiles and tears, 
to ‘the merry month of May,” for there is a burst of young leafage 
and a breadth of flowers, which sun and shower have brought. 
Daffodils are in the orchards and the cottage crofts, hyacinthsin the 
woods and copses; primroses and violets—still thick as daisies— 
gcenting the banks and Janes with a flush of white bloom everywhere 
—plum, pear, and cherry ; while on the apple-trees are button-buds 
for next month’s sheet of blossom. 

Thus, in all months, while hunting pleasures last, we find some- 
what of beauty; thus, in each one, do we enjoy the ride. Besides 
the scenery, too, which alone suffices for our satisfaction, there are 
all the varied incidents upon the road—differing with district, and 
with every month—the folk we chatter to, and those we see; 
and hence, those morning rides are ever pleasant, and a zest 
is added, as we get near the “meet,” by our social intercourse 
with the men we know. Such are the pleasures of a ride to 
hounds; and we enter into the thorough joy of the hunting- 
field none the less that it so constantly contributes to our 
love of the country, and to our extreme fondness for the beautiful in 
Nature. The enjoyment of the day is thereby doubled as we appre- 
ciate the sport, and we love the scenery ; and whilst our health is 
improved by it, our perceptive faculties are exercised and gratified. 
That is where most men gain when they are hunting, as where a 
few find only sport, they find enjoyment; and thus, instead of 
limiting the pleasure that they have just to “‘the ron,” their 
pleasure on hunting-days includes it all—the ride to cover, and the 
ride back home again. What some men miss they see—through 
observation ; a happy faculty that finds full scope throughout the 
hunting season. . B. 


—_—— 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. The Christmas Card industry becomes 
of greater importance year by year. Every available reproductive 
process, from wood and steel engraving, and etching, to colour 
printing, chromo-lithography, and photography, is now pressed 
into service, with results which, in many cases, are beautiful 
enough. In the demand for novelties which the Christmas Card 
trade stimulates, there has been a very noticeable tendency to depart 
more and more from ancient ideals, Many of the cards now 
published have no suggestion whatever of yule, of blazing logs, of 
red noses, of corpulent puddings, and impossible joints of beef. 
All that has been changed, and instead of the rude jollity, and the 
gross delights of the gourmand, we are now invited to contemplate 
sweetly-shaped little girls innocent of clothing, bright summer 
landscapes, or sea-scenes, suggestive of long July days. This may 
be interesting, but it is not Christmas. These tendencies are 
evident in the collection of cards issued by Messrs. W. A. Mansell 
and Co. Almost all the cards of this firm have a claim to consider- 
ation on the ground of their prettiness and good taste, and they 
introduce several novelties. Of these, the most noticeable are 
some natural ferns, seaweed, and flowers, gracefully arranged on 
good cards. The collection includes, besides these, several sets of 
engravings and etchings, done up in portfolios, These are intended 
to be sent as they stand, and the theory is that they are to form 
acceptable presents, ‘‘charming Christmas souvenirs,” and must 
not be regarded as .‘‘cards of an ephemeral character only.” 
Messrs, Mansell’s collection includes also ‘sweet landscapes, 
zsthetes, comical creatures, beautiful faces, gelatine cards,” and 
many others.—From Messrs. Davidson Brothers we have received 
a creditable set of cards, consisting chiefly of groups of flowers.— 
Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner have a well-deserved reputation 
for the manufacture of Christmas cards, and from their catalogue we 
gather that they have offered 5,000/. as prizes for good designs, 
Messrs. Millais, Marcus Stone, and Storey being the judges. If the 
cards before us are a fair selection from the prize designs it is quite 
certain that the designers earned their money very easily. While 
the designs are fair, and are in many cases well printed, they are all 
hopelessly conventional ; seaweed, roses, and angels, cats, dogs, 
and children, being the raw material which is worked up over and 
over again.—Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode present us with a most 
yaried collection, many of them of almost faultless execution, but 
all open to the same charge of conventionality.—Finally we must 
mention the cards of Mr. Arthur Ackermann, who sends us some 
specimens of Prang’s American cards. Some of the latter arg as 
beautiful as anything of the kind yet made. The colouring is 
exquisite, and the designs original. 
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1. Dead Horse Procession Round the Deck.—2, Auction Sale of the Dead Horse.—3. The End of the Dead Horse. 
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STRENGTH OF THE CONTINGENT 
We THE CAMPAIGN commenced 


in Egypt, it was determined to send 
an Indian Contingent to co-operate 
with the troops which had been ordered from 
England. The fine body of men selected for this 
important and honourable service consisted of one 
battery of 9-pounders, with 6 officers, 157 men, 
and the usual complement of horses. There was 
also a garrison (No. 7-1) of Mountain Battery, 
carrying 7-pounders worked by mules, the strength 
of this handy corps being 6 officers and 160 men. 
The Cavalry was represented by those crack 
regiments, the Second Bengal Cavalry, the 6th 
Bengal Cavalry and the 13th Bengal Lancers, each 
mustering 8 officers and 500 men. Nor must 
mention be omitted of the four companies of 
Madras Sappers and Miners, 12 officers and 400 
men. The Infantry also were a proud gather- 
ing, European and Native emulating each other 
in eager anxiety to ‘‘do and dare.” There were 
the stalwart Highlanders of the Seaforth Regi- 
ment (21 officers and 470 men), a corps betler 
known as the good old Seventy-Eighth, which 
took part in the Persian War of 1856, and subse- 
quently, during the Mutiny of 1857, joined in the 
memorable actions under Outram, Havelock, and 
Clyde, which resulted in the recapture of Luck- 
now, and the subjugation of Oude ; the battalion, 
however, selected on this occasion was formerly 
the 72nd Regiment, which was engaged in sup- 
pressing the Mutiny in Rajputana, and more 
recently served throughout the Afghan Cam- 
paign from the commencement till General 
Roberts’ memorable march and daring victory at 
Kandahar. Conspicuous also were the Man- 
chester Regiment (21 officers, 3,750 men), the 
gallant 63rd, who in bygone days served in Egypt, 
the Peninsula, the Crimea, and in later years 
took part in the Afghan Campaign of 1879-80. 
The gorgeous uniforms of the 7th Bengal Native 
Infantry, the 20th Bengal Native and the 29th 
Bombay Native Infantry, or 2nd Beloochees, as 
they are generally called, added to the picturesque 
appearance of the Contingent. As these three 
last-mentioned regiments had each 8 officers and 
680 men, the total force amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 114 officers and 5,423 men, with the 
usual complement of followers (3,500), horses 
(1,700), ponies (840), and mules (about 5,000) ; 
most of the latter being required for the use of 
the Transport Department. 
Over and above these troops, the 4th Madras 
Native Infantry and the 31st Native Infantry were 
sent to Aden as a reserve, in case their services 
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should be needed. Though these regiments were 
composed of the slight Sepoys of Madras, it can 
never be forgotten that they are the descendants 
of ancestors whose memories linger in the tradi- 
tions of Arcot and Wandiwash, in the days when 
the British Empire in the East needed stalwart 
defenders and staunch soldiers. 

As these troops mustered together, what a 
strange and mediey sight met the eye! Here 
a lordly Rajput, with the blood of centuries 
in his veins, joined the hand of fellowship with 
a wiry Mahomedan worshipper of the Prophet of 
Arabia; there a denizen of the mountainous 
regions of the North-West frontier shared the 
toils and glories of war with a no less bold and 
intrepid Mahratta from the plains; the fierce 
Beloochee by the side of the fiery inhabitant of 
the Punjaub ; veterans from Sind and warriors 
from amongst the Poorbeahs who dwell in the 
country east of the Ganges—what a miscellaneous 
conglomeration of nationalities and peoples, differ- 
ing in religion, in habits, in customs, but united in 
one common bond of loyalty to the person and 
sway of the Queen-Empress, whose interests they 
were met to defend! Right truly, as their daring 
commander, Sir Herbert Macpherson, bearing the 
coveied Victoria Cross on his bosom, rode along 
the ranks and scanned the troops entrusted to his 
care, as he saw the medals flashing on the breasts 
of well-nigh every veteran who met his eye, he 
might be proud to have such a magnificent body 
of men under his orders. With such a General 
to command—himeelf as fearless and gallant sol- 
dier as ever crossed a charger—with such troops 
to follow, what enterprise would be too perilous, 
what attempt too forlorn ! 


STAFF 


THE Infantry Brigade was under the orders of 
Colonel Tanner, C.B., well known in the East as 
the hero of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, in Afghanistan, while 
Brigadier-General Wilkinson, late 16th English 
Lancers, was at the head of the cavalry; Lieu- 
tenant F, C. E. Childers, R.A., and Captain 
Brett, Aides-de-Camp. The principal officers of 
the staff were : Major S. D. Barrow, Bengal Staff 
Corps, Cavalry Brigade Major; Major R. H. 
Murray, Seaforth Highlanders, Infantry Brigade 
Major; Major M. J. King-Harman, Bengal Staff 
Corps, , Assistant-Quartermaster-General ; Major 
A. B. Morgan, Norfolk Regiment, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General; Colonel H. Moore, C.B., 
C.LE., Bombay Staff Corps, Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General (for Intelligence); Colonel J. 
Browne, C.S.I., R.E., commanding Engineers ; 
Major W. G. Nicholson, R.E., Field Engineer ; 
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Major H. C. Marsh, Bengal Staff Corps, Provost Marshal ; Cap- 
tain H. H. Pengre, R.A., Commissary of Ordnance ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Lockhart, Bombay Staff Corps, Principal Commissariat Officer ; 
Lieut-Colonel C. Hayter, Madras Staff Corps, Director of Trans- 
port; Deputy-Surgeon-General C. Smith, M.D., Madras Medical 
Department, Principal Medical Officer. 


ARRANGEMENTS KOR THE VOYAGE TO EGYPT 


DEFINITE orders to despatch this body of men were received in 
India on Tuesday, the 25th July. In the course of twenty-four 
hours no less than twenty-one steamers were chartered for the 
conveyance of the troops, and in a week all the preparations were 
completed. Yet in this short space of time much had been done to 
consult the health and comfort of the contingent : latrines and cook 
houses were erected on deck, and temporary deck houses built over 
the hutches to afford additional light and air to the space between 
decks, where the troops and animals were located; horses were 
placed in single and mules in double stalls ; while to crown all, extra 
port holes were pierced for the purpose of ventilation during the 
sultry journey through the Red Sea. Added to this, arrange- 
ments had to be made for the transport of a large number of mules, 
the total requirements as regards ships being no less than forty-two. 


TROOPS IN CAMP 


On disembarking the troops were moved into camp, where they 
at once made themselves at home, for not the least advantage 
attaching to the use of Indian soldiers is their readiness to 
accommodate themselves to the rough and ready requirements of 
warfare, not less than the completeness of all branches of the 
regimental arrangements made by the authorities. An interesting 
sight was presented by these resolute warriors strolling about the 
tents, their splendid uniforms lit up with the glare of an Egyptian 
climate, and their arms flashing in the sun, while the men them- 
selves walked negligently about, thanking their stars that they 
themselves were once more on ¢erra firma, for the Orientals asa 
rule are in the deepest degree averse to the sea—the ‘Black 
Ocean ” of their imagination, beyond which is the land of Kahrs, 
and the abode of *Shaitans.” Here and there some of the followers 
mizht be seen cooking ‘chupatties,” a sort of cake made of 
ualeavened dough, in universal request in the East ; but eventually 
the troops commenced their evenins; meal to refresh themselves, and 
make ready for the duties of the campaign. 


PROTECTING THE FRESHWATER CANAL 


Nor had they long to wait ere their courage and prowess were put 
to the test. Meanwhile military arrangements were made for the safety 
ofthe camp, and the usual and allimportant outposts were established 
to give alarm in case of any sudden and unexpected attack. The night, 
however, passed quietly, and on the morning of the 9th of August 
the Seaforth Ilighlanders moved from Suez to Chalouf and saved 
the Freshwater Canal at that point, an important operation, seeing 
that the safety of the army rested in a large measure, if not entirely, 
tn the protection of that source of water for the troops. The 
Lgyptians were in a work which they hal constructed, but their 
rile practise was so bad, that while they lost heavily, the Iligh- 
landers hardly sutfered at all. 


ACTION ALT TEL-EL-MAMUTA 


On the 22nd of August the head of the Indian column, of 
which the Seaforth Highlanders may be considered as the 
advance guard, made its appearance on the Canal. The troops 
on landing found that their water supply had been cut off by 
the erection of dams across the canal, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
immediately pushed on an advanced guard to seize and destroy 
the obstruction to the flow of water. On moving out from 
camp the enemy were found posted in strength in the neighbour- 
hood of Tel-el-Mahuta. On the morning of the 25th the sun shone 
on deserted intrenchments, and illumined the volumes of smoke sent 
out by engines dragging heavy trains full of Arabi’s soldiers in 
retreat. The infantry were once more disappointed in their hope 
of a fight ; but the plan of attack was carried out with advantage to 
the cavalry. The English left rested on the railway and canal, the 
right was swung round to take the enemy’s intrenchments in flank, 
and the Cavalry Brigade was directed to attack Arabi’s force in the 
rear, and endeavour to capture some of the trains, which were 
at this time much needed by the British at the front, hungering for 
lack of transport to carry food to them. The English guns made 
an end of whatever hesitation still lingered in the hearts of the 
Egyptians, and a hasty retreat was made—almost too late. As 
the last trains were preparing to retire, the Cavalry Brigade swooped 
down on the village of Mahsameh, dashed into the railway station 
through flocks of flying Arab soldiers, and succeeded in seizing 
several trains, the engines for which had unfortunately made their 
escape. ‘The losses on our side were small—only five killed and 
twenty-five wounded ; the cases of sunstroke were numerous, the 
4th Dragoon Guards losing sixteen men from this cause, and 
the York and Lancaster twenty-five men. 

So great was the apparent demoralisation after this action, that 
Sir Garnet considered himself justified in pushing a cavalry force 
forward to occupy Kassassin Lock, in advance of Mahuta, and the 
occupation was completed the next day (the 26th) without opposi- 
tion. Thus, to secure a supply of water, it had been necessary to 
thrust forward a force into the heart of the Desert not far short 
of twenty miles from the Canal at Ismailia. 


PUSITION OF THE ARMY 


TUE position of the British army was now somewhat peculiar. 
General Graham, with the Duke of Cornwall’s and York and Lan- 
caster Regiments, about 400 Royal Marine Artillery, small detach- 
ments of the 4th and 7th Dragoon Guards, amounting together to 
little over fifty sabres, seventy Mounted Infantry, and two guns of 
the Royal Horse Artillery, held an advanced position at Kassassin 
Lock. General Drury-Lowe, with the Household Cavalry, the 
7th Dragoon Guards, and the remaining four guns of the N Battery, 
A Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, remained behind at Mahsameh, 
where also was a Battalion of the Royal Marines. The Brigade of 
Guards, under the Duke of Connaught, was still further back at 
Tel-el-Mahuta, and part of it, perhaps, even further to the rear. 


BATTLE OF KASSASSIN 


Anour half-past nine on the morning of the 28th the enemy 
commenced his first attempt to drive back the head of the British 
column by direct attack. The position of General Graham was not 
favourable for defence. His troops were astride of the Canal, and, 
although a bridge existed, the separation of right and left wing was 
partial in any case, and complete if the force had cither to advance 
or retire. Moreover, on the right of the position, the desert rose to 
a ridge some 150 feet high, which might easily conceal the move- 
ments of an outflanking force. 

At twelve o’vlock, the enemy, who was gradually learning from 
us the points in the game of war, opened fire with two heavy guns 
which he appears to have advanced along the railway upon trucks ; 
but the range was long—about 4,000 yards—and the elevation given 
to the pieces was insutiicient. The shot fell short, and, as was usual 
with the Egyptian artillery, plunged sullenly in the sand. 

At five o'clock reinforcements were perceived coming up to the 
Egyptians by train, and, at the same time, their cavalry appeared 
to be advancing on the right. The reserve company of the York 
and Lancaster was, therefore, deployed to meet the attack. For 
some time the 13-pounders were worked with great effect upon the 
enemy ; but, unfortunatcly, the ammunition gave out, and the guns 


No waggons had been brought up by the 
the fight, probably on account of 
the heavy nature of the soil, and previous actions had exhausted 
the supply of powder and shot. Luckily, a Krupp gun, witn 
its ammunition, had been taken at Mahsameh, and was now 
worked by a gun detachment of the Royal Marine Artillery 
with marked effect, nincty-three rounds being expended during the 
day. This detachment seemed to bear a charmed life. In front of 
it, beside it, and behind it fell shrapnel bullets and ragged morsels 
of shell fired in salyoes by the Egyptian guns ; but not a single man 
was hit during the engagement. The enemy continued to press the 
attack, especially striving to break through the gap between the 
Marine Artillery and the Infantry ; Lut the Mounted Infantry and 
dismounted Dragoons vied with each other in steady resistance and 
good firing. The Egyptians were very determined, and even 
pushed detachments across the Canal, which was here five feet or 
six feet deep; but they were always driven back by the Marine 
Artillery. Ata quarter to seven the enemy had been held back so 
long, and repulsed so vigorously, that General Graham judged that 
the moment had come for a counter attack. 

Gliding along through the night, the Household Cavalry, 
7th Dragoon Guards, and Horse Artillery kept the ridge between 
them and the enemy until it was time to charge. As they crossed 
the ridge they were perceived, and a heavy fire was opened upon 
them, but always too high. The front line cleared out of the way of 
the guns, which came into action within 400 yards, and enfiladed 
the lgyptian lines. Sir Baker Russell, who commanded the 
Brigade, then gave the order to charge, and took care not to remain 
behind till his horse was killed under him. Cuirassiers and 
Dragoons rushed on at full speed, swept through the Egyptian guns, 
and made great slaughter among the infantry. The guns were 
afterwards carried off by the enemy under cover of the night ; but 
the charge was a grand one, and worthy of the reputation of 
the British cavalry. 


ARRIVAL OF THE MAIN BODY OF THE INDIAN 
CONTINGENT 

Tur Indian Contingent now continued to arrive in the Sucz 
Canal, and by the 3rd September the whole of the native troops, 
including the 1st Manchester, had reached their destination, except 
the 6th Bengal Cavalry, which continued to appear in detachments 
up to the 14th of September, yet the first batch arrived 
as early as the 21st of August. On the Sth the Sultan’s Proclama- 
tion declaring Arabi a rebel was issued at Constantinople, and the 
Convention was initialled on the 6th, when orders were sent to 
prepare for the despatch of Turkish troops from Suda Bay. Slight 
reconnaissances were made once or twice by the enemy, and on the 
gth Arabi made a reconnaissance in force, with which he was himself 
present. It was the anniversary of the original revolt, and it is 
probable that something more than a reconnaissance was intended 
by the attack, which was made both by about 8,ooo men and 24 
guns from the main body and a portion of the detachment which, 
with feeble strategy, Arabi had pushed out to the terminus at 
Salahieh. 
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A SURPRISE 

Ar about five in the morning Colonel Pennington, 13th Bengal 
Lancers, went out with a party about thirty strong, in order to set 
the vedettes. To his astonishment he found himself suddenly in the 
presence of three squadrons of the enemy’s cavalry and a number of 
infantry, all advancing in regular attack formation. The Colonel, 
one of the cvolest and least impressionable men in the British army, 
instead of galloping in, and thus allowing the enemy to fall upon 
the sleeping camp, dismounted his men, and from behind a ridge 
poured a galling fire into the Egyptians. Three hostile squadrons, 
however, advanced to surround him, and being hard pressed he 
mounted his men and charged the nearest body with such fury that 
he killed ten of the enemy and took four horses, with the loss of one 
man only, Then Colonel Macnaghten, the Colonel-Commandant, 
galloped back to the camp, and soon the rest of the regiment, 400 
strong, poured out to the rescue of their comrades, and found a 
picket of the 19th Hussars, with mounted infantry, already posted 
side by side with the gallant party. While this affair was pro- 
ceeding the enemy had been throwing forward his masses, with the 
evident intention either of rushing on the camp along the railway or 
of outflanking us on the right. °General Graham, however, had 
already sent off for his well-proved friends, the Household Brigade, 
who came in gallant array, squadron after squadron, up the slopes 
from the east, and diverged with a wide sweep to the north, in 
order, as it was understood, to meet the threatened attack from 
Salahieh. 

In the course of the morning some of the enemy’s troops came a 
little too near for their own safety, and the Household Cavalry, 
with a sudden dash, cut down a few men and captured a gun and 
astandard. Colonel Tulloch, who rode with them, would fain, it 
is said, have carried them right into the retreating enemy, but the 
Cavalry Commander, General Drury Lowe, strictly enjoined him to 
hold his force well in hand. 

The approach of a numerous body of infantry down the south 
bank led to the posting of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
with some Marine Artillery. The former regiment was afterwards 
withdrawn by General Graham, who conducted the operations 
during the day, although General Willis, being present, could 
have taken over the command, During the operations General 
Graham was greatly assisted by Major Hart, Deputy Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General, V.C., whose skill and promptitude in mar- 
shalling the whole force in battle array in twenty-five minutes greatly 
contributed to the success of the day. The enemy’s main attack 
appeared to be directed along the railway straight for the camp, but 
the steady, well-aimed fire of the Royal Marines, the King’s Rifle 
Corps, and the York and Lancaster Regiment effectually checked 
the attempt, and in a very short time the enemy was in full retreat 
on his works. 

REST 

ON the oth, the day of the action, the head-quarters were estab- 
lished at the front. The Highland Brigade commenced its march. 
The Guards were brought up, and the whole force with which it was 
intended to strike was concentrated on the spot by the 11th. The 
men were allowed to rest for one day. 


RECONNOITRING 


On the 11th and 12th Sir Garnet Wolseley reconnoitred the two 
sides of the enemy’s position. He saw before him a line of entrench- 
ments some four miles long, soft carthworks with hurdle revetments. 
At intervals along the line redoubts mounted with guns were placed 
to deliver both front and flanking fire, and connected by trenches. 
In support of the front line were redoubts, which were especially 
strong towards the right centre of the position, both because they 
crowned natural elevations and because they had been strengthened 
by art. The flanks were protected by similar works, an intrenched 
front line, and redoubts. They were probably unassailable by 
cavalry. Behind these works lay an Egyptian force, the strength of 
which could only be estimated by the fact that 18,000 rations were 
issued the day before for the regular troops, and 7,000 for irregulars. 
But the strength of his enemy was only known vaguely to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. The” practical facts before him were—the works, the 
knowledge that they were fully occupied, that there was also a 
detachment at Salahich, and the certainty that the enemy would be 
informed of all his movements by spies. The experience of an 
Fgyptian sun on the desert sands had shown that though English 
troops could fight and conquer in the heat of the day, the hard task 
before them had better be performed in the cool hours of the morn- 
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ing. To save his troops, to deceive the prying eyes of the enemy, 
and to seize the best ntoment for an assault, Sir Garnet decided to 
move under cover of the night, and commence his attack before 
daylight. 
BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR 


AccORDINGLY, on the morning of the 13thof September the troops 
struck tents preparatory to marching to the finalattack of Tel-el- Kebir, 
the stronghold of Arabi Pasha. Shortly after three o'clock, amidst 
the darkness and stillness of the night, guided only by the stars, the 
march forward commenced, the solemn silence being broken by the 
tramp of the men and an occasional cry of command. So matters 
continued till the first glimmer in the east heralded the rise of the 
sun, when suddenly the boom of a gun betrayed signs of the enemy, 
whose presence was further evidenced by the flashes from the 
redoubts, followed by shells in every direction, General Mac- 
pherson, standing on an eminence from which a complete view 
of the surrounding desert could be obtained, had a narrow escape, 
owing to the bursting of a shell close above his head. 

The Egyptian infantry clustered thickly on the parapcis of the 
redoubts, and poured down the slopes into the trenches. Ffundreds 
of them, lying down, plied the head of the advancing brigade with 
fire. The young soldiers deployed with perfect steadiness, and 
advanced by sections, alternately lying down to fire and making short 
rushes towards the encmy’s position, always under full control of 
their officers. As they came near the trenches they gathered them- 
selves together, and, without an instant’s hesitation, leaped into the 
midst of the enemy. Bayonet and butt v 
effect, and the second line, 
found the trenches full of dead and wounded Arabs. 
of the Egyptian defences was cap‘u 
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cheered, and dashed forward to the shrill music of treir pipes. The 
first line of intrenchments was carried with a rush, and the men 
found themselves in presence of a second line, which had to be 
carried. Like their comrades on the right during the first advance, 
the Highlanders pushed on for a time slowly and firing steadily, 
then cheered again, and rushed into the inner redoubt. 


PURSUIT BY THE CAVALRY 


Tue resistance of the Egyptians failed from that moment, and 
the battle was. virtually over—the battle, but not the pursuit. The 
Egyptian regiments, mingled together in one wild and disastrous 
retreat, had no rest given to them, no chance of rallying for a 
moment, for now it was the turn of the cavalry, which, sweeping 
round from the north, cut to pieces the tide of fugitives. The same 
gallant spirit and events of the same character were seen in other 
parts of the field. The 4th Brigade attacked boldly and suffered 
heavy losses, and the Artillery did its part with its usual devotion ; 
58 guns were captured, 12 of which fell to the lot of the Indian 
Contingent, 
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CAPTURE OF TRAINS 

WirHout delaying a moment the troops were pushed on 
to Zagazig, where they arrived about 4 P.M. Proceeding direct to 
the railway station without a halt, they captured five trains full of 
soldiers, who, on seeing the approach of the British troops, leaped 
from the carriages, and, throwing away their arms, made good their 
escape. A seventh train was just disappearing in the distance as 
General Macpherson’s men entered the station. 


END OF THE CAMPAIGN 


THE war was now at an end, the rebel army being thoroughly 
demoralised, and Arabi Pasha a fugitive without influence or 
following, while the occupation of Cairo brought the military 
operations to a successful termination. The native troops were 
collected together at 6 P.M., having marched more than thirty 
miles over sandy roads under an Egyptian sun and fought a 
victorious battle within the space of sixteen hours! Well might the 
Viceroy of India congratulate the Indian contingent as having 
‘*added fresh lustre to the reputation of the Indian army.” Well 
might the Indian Government issue a notification expressing their 
gratification at thé fact that ‘‘the Indian Contingent had taken an 
honourable and important part in these operations, and has fully 
maintained the reputation and prestige of the Indian army.” This 
was gratifying, but far above all these stands forth the important 
consideration that the events of the Egyptian campaign have shown 
in a way not open to misconstruction that the troops of Hindustan 
are the troops of the British Empire—that the foes of England are 
the foes of India—and that they who dare insult the honour or 
touch the interest of our nation and isle must lay their count not 
only to cope with the power and might of this country, but to 
measure swords with the thousands of warriors of the Kast ever 
ready to serve their Queen and defend her dominions. This isa 
lesson of the Egyptian campaign which will not be easily forgotten 
or lightly overlooked. The 13th September may not impossibly 
have altered the pages of the world’s history. 


THE STREETS OF CAIRO 


A curious town is Cairo. A perfect kaleidoscope of human beings 
with every form and variety of dress, costume, and fashion. The 
people are, moreover, always on the move. To remain quiet at 
home seems an utter impossibility. It has been said that the com- 
plexions of the people, their faces and their skins, as one sees them 
here and there under the floating dresses, show every tint that 
the human frame is capable of presenting, and that out of Cairo one 
never realises how many actual colours may be painted by Nature 
on the human form. The jet black of the Nubians stands out, 
perhaps, in its sharpest contrast against some of the paler and fairer 
faces of the European races, but it is scarcely more different from 
them than it is from the distinctly yellow tint of some of the Asian 
tribes, nor that again more different from white and black than it ts 
from the rich copper tint which here and there more than justiies 
Sir ’. Leighton’s picture in the late Academy, or the copper-coloured 
boatman of the Grosvenor. One would say that for yearsall the races 
of Europe, especially the olive-tinted peoples of Greece and Italy, 
had been here mingling their blovd with Circassian, Armenian. 
Cashmerian, Turk, Arab, Abyssinian, Negro, and every other race 
that has peculiarity of feature or of colouring, till the combinations 
of all these, in every conceivable variety, have produced a city popu- 
lation in which scaycely two chance passengers can claim to belong 
of strict descent to the same stem, no matter how wide the 
nationality comprised within it. But at this time the bustling city 
is more than usually bustling. The smallest of boys and girls are 
scuttling through the streets, either on errands of curiosity or pressing 
some small ware of sugar-plums, sweetmeat, water, or what not upon 
the other passers-by. Runners gaudily decked ont, their dressing- 
gowns girdled in with richly-coloured bands, and their nightshirts 
elaboratcly braided, are rushing stick in hand in the middle of the 
streets to clear the way for the carriages of harem ladies, or of the 
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common-place gentry of the towns. Donkeys with loads, donkeys 
with riders, donkeys with loads and riders above the loads, are 
whipped up behind runners to a pace that no Blackheath donkey 
ever touched. Ilorses in every shape and form are being ridden 
and driven by men and women in the dressing-gown floating garb. 
‘Towering above all are the necks of the big camels, their loads, and 
the riders above the loads. Kealise, too, that the stream as it 
sostles along in both directions is passing between pavements alive 
with human beings, whose dresses and colouring have the same 
floating form and the same endless variety of colour, Throw down 
over itall the sharp lights and shades of a semi-tropical sun, and 
conceive if you cana vision that shall at once be more full of life, 
and yet be less susceptible of being at any moment caught and repre- 
sented on canvas. 
THE NATIVE TROOPS IN CAIRO 


In the midst of this tumultuous concourse of people there appear 
the swarthy faces and the picturesque uniforms of the troops from 
India, while ever and anon some enthusiastic follower of the Prophet 
is to be seen fraternising with his Moslem brethren from the sunny 
plains of Hindustan, The stalwart frames too of the British Life 
Guards lent to the scene an indescribable air of mingled dignity, 
erandeur, and artistic effect—an effect again heightened by the, to 
the people of Cairo, incomprehensible costume of the Highlanders, 
who seemed in the eyes of the astonished natives the personification 


of fierceness and majesty. 
THE REVIEW BEFORE THE KHEDIVE 


Bur gay as is the scene, the city was destined to witness a sight 
such as tried the memory of the oldest inhabitants. There was to 
bea Review of the gallant British troops, who in twenty short 
minutes had scattered to the winds the hopes and aspirations of the 
rebel Arabi, now witnessing from his prison window the gathering 
of the army. 

On the morning of the 1st October the Palace of Abdin—the 
ordinary official residence of the Khédive—was filled to repletion 
with soldiers, while the house itself was thronged with persons 
anxious to catch a sight of the terrible Faringis who had taught the 
Egyptians such a lesson. 

The Viceroy’s wife, too, faithful to him alike in the hour of 
danger and of triumph, was watching with her children from the 
harem ; and it may here be mentioned that Tewfik Pasha—much to 
the disgust of the people over whom he rules—has not availed 
himself of the permission accorded by Mahomedan law of having 
four wives, an omission on his part which has occasioned him no 
inconsiderable degree of unpopularity. An eye-witness has described 
the scene in graphic language which cannot fail to excite interest 
and gratify curiosity :— 

‘‘ Facing the Palace was a temporary stand, surmounted by the 
British Royal Standard, in the centre compartment of which were 
the Khédive in uniform, wearing the Star of India, all the Ministers, 
Sherif with the same decoration, Riaz with the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, Sir Beauchamp Seymour with the Sash of the 
Osmanieh just appearing through his unform, Sheikh El-Azhar, 
Sheikh Saddat, and other loyal Ulemas with golden turbans, Sir E. 
Malet with the Staff, and representatives of the other five Great 
Powers and Sweden, all in uniform. Two wings of the stand were 
appropriated to five hundred chosen guests, chiefly European. 
Before the stand floated the Union Jack as saluting point, and by 
its side was Sir Garnet Wolseley, not yet looking well, and his face 
almost hidden in his solah topee, mounted on a bay charger, with 
General Sir John Adye on his left and Aide-de-Camp Captain 
Wardrop on his right.” 


THE MARCH PAST 


PRECISELY at four the Royal Horse Artillery appeared from the 
south of the square, and to the tune, ‘* Weel May the Keel Row,” 
played by the band, the 2nd Brigade trotted jauntily past, followed 
quickly by General Drury-Lowe with the Household Cavalry, and 
the 4th and 7th Dragoons, with drawn sabres glittering in the sun, 
and the Mounted Infantry. The trotting of the huge chargers was 
excellent, and called forth no little admiration. The effect was 
heightened when the Indian Cavalry, with their restive Arabs, with 
difficulty restrained from breaking into a gallop, followed. First 
came the Punjabis in their sombre uniform ; ‘‘ Eight of them took 
Zagazig,” remarked a bystander; ‘And two of them pushed 
forward, capturing five trains,” replied another. 

Then followed the 6th Bengal Cavalry and the 13th Bengal 
Lancers, with fluttering red and blue pennons. ‘* Look how they 
glare at the Khedive,” said some one. ‘They had been ordered to 
pass ‘‘eyes left,” and the conscientious manner in which they 
cbeyed orders, not only fixing Tewfik as they passed, but keeping 
their eyes on him ever their shoulders even after they had passed, 
justified the expression. The heavy Field Artillery brought up the 
rear of this division, consisting of 4,320 horses and sixty guns, They 
took twenty minutes to pass at a brisk trot. 

Without a moment’s hesitation was heard the steady tramp of the 
Naval Brigade, some 350 strong, led by Captains FitzRoy and 
Henderson and Lieutenant Poore. The British tar seems as much 
a favourite with foreigners as at home. Our naval superiority, 
perhaps, is less grudgingly admitted, and it was something more than 
their march, perfect as it was, which elicited the first cheer of 
‘* Bravo, blue-jackets.” Their adaptability and good-humoured 
willingness for every sort of work have earned them golden opinions, 
and it was a decided compliment paid by Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
place them and the Royal Marine Artillery between two arms of the 
sister service. The Garrison Artillery and the Engineer companies 
followed. 

A change of the band to ‘‘ The British Grenadiers” prepared the 
spectators for the appearance of the Ist Brigade, the Duke of 
Connaught, wearing the Osmanieh, at theirhead, looking very different 
from when last seen two days ago, when literally putting his shoulder 
to the wheels of railway trucks. He worked like a navvy, not enly 
leading, but physically helping his men to remove the carriages from 
the scene of the explosion. 
marched as they always march. The Duke left the Brigade, rode to 
the staff, saluted the Khédive, and took his place beside the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Divisional General Willis. 

Graham’s Brigade followed next: two battalions of the Royal 
Trish, dressed in new khaki uniforms, which had only arrived after 
the necessity for them had expired. Then the York and Lancaster 
and Irish Fusiliers in red, the officers of the latter with mourning 
crape round their arms, in compliment to their late Colonel, Beasley. 
The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry followed them, with the 
Post Office Corps and the Marine Battalion, whose red tunics were 
set off by their snow-white trousers. Mae 

These regiments brought up the rear of the First Division at ten 
minutes to five. General Willis saluted, and followed his Division, 
to be replaced by General Hamley, who, literally covered with 
medals, led past a company of lingineers, who were attended by a 
very small dog keeping step and executing manceuvres with all the 
precision of an old campaigner. ’ 

The band stopped, pipes and drums were heard, and a whisper of 
“ Scozzesi diaboli nudi” spread through the crowd, as the appear- 
ance ofa one-armed General, conspicuous by his inability to salute 
otherwise than by a graceful bow, announced the arrival of Sir A. 
Alison and his Highland Brigade. The General, who wore 
a sprig of native heather in his helmet, enjoys almost as much 
popularity with the natives as with his own Brigade, and, rightly or 
wrongly, the idea has got abroad that the Highlanders, who bore 
the brunt of the fighting, who were the first in the trenches and 


The Grenadiers, Scots, and Coldstreams ~ 


who suffered most severely, have been rather ungencrously ignored 
in official despatches. At all events, the crowd seemed disposed to 
grant unofficial honours; for the second cheer of the day was accorded 
to the Black Watch, easily distinguishable by their red plumes and 
led by Colonel Macpherson, also sporting the heather. ‘The Gordon 
Highlanders followed, some companies, without officers, telling their 
melancholy tale, then the Cameron ‘Highlanders and the 2nd High- 
land Light Infantry, whose perfect marching was conspicuous where 
all did well. . : 

Next came Sir Evelyn Wood, looking thin and worn, with, 
perhaps, the least conspicuous, but not the least trying part of the 
campaign, followed by his brigade, the Sussex, Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire Regiments, and the King’s Royal Rifle Corps com- 
pleting the Second Division, at twenty minutes past five, 

General Hamley saluted and followed his Division, 


THE INDIAN DIVISION 


Tur Indian Division alone remained. General Macpherson 
passed, and took up his place at the saluting point. First came a 
mountain battery. The hardy little animals with their formidable 
load excited general interest ; then followed the Madras Sappers, 
grim and stern, they, too, flashing their eyes at the Khédive ina 
manner calculated to produce nightmare. The English and Native 
bands joined and played in unison ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border,” 
as the Seaforth Highlanders, attached to this Division, every man 
with two or more medals, the heroes of the march to Candahar, 
marched past as only English soldiers can. The 7th Native Infantry 
carried past their colours fluttering in the wind, then another 
regiment of Punjabis, and, last, the black and red uniformed 


‘Beloochees, tall, strapping men, with their colours torn to shreds, 


followe by jabbering bheesties, or water-carriers, gesticulating like 
monkeys, and pointing out the Khédive to each other with an utter 
absence of self-consciousness. 

As the last of our Native soldiers passed an Italian heaved 
a deep sigh, and said, ‘* Poveri Fgiziani! If you had only seen 


them before, instead of after !” 


THE INDIAN CONTINGENT IN ENGLAND 


Ir having been decided by the authorities that a sclect number of 
men chosen from each of the regiments which served in Egypt 
should visit this country, on the morning of the 8th of November 
the dusky faces of our Indian warriors were seen wending their way 
acrogs the jetty in Portsmouth Dockyard. The material bearing and 
picturesque uniforms were commented on with much admiration by 
the few spectators assembled on the jetty. The fierce soldierly- 
looking Beloochees, whose stalwart forms were well set off by the 
Zouave dress, consisting of dark tunic, scarlet trousers, and white 
gaiters, presented a marked contrast to the others, whose garb was 
much more Oriental. The broad-shouldered Bengal Cavalry and 
the active Punjaub infantry, however, received an equal share of 
attention, and all were evidently pleased by the warmth of their 
welcome. The crowds outside cheered lustily, and continued to 
show great interest in the proceedings throughout, The contingent 
numbers altogether thirty-three, of whom thirteen are officers. The 
men now in our midst are as fullows :—Ressaldars Mahomed Reza 
Khan and Narain Khan belong to the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, the 
headquarters of which are Lucknow ; one-third are Sikhs, one-third 
Brahmins, Rajputs, and Jats (a subdivision of Rajputs), and one- 
third Hindustani Mohammedans. The represesentatives of the 6th 
Bengal Cavalry ave Ressaldar-Major Tahour Khan and Jemadar 
Mehtab Singh. The 13th Bengal Lancers, a regiment partly Sikh 
and partly Punjabis, raised by General Watson, bear on their colours 
the records of service in the mutiny and the late campaigns in 
Afghanistan, Ressaldar-Major Hussein Ali Khan, with five medals 
on his breast, and Ressaldar Urbell Singh, Afghan medal, wear the 
uniform of this fine and popular regiment, of which I1.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught is honorary colonel. Subadar Jai Ram, of the 
Madras Sappers and Miners, will easily be. distinguished by his 
peculiar headdress, which is totally distinct from that worn by his 
comrades in arms. The 7th Bengal Native Infantry (Subadars 
Goordutt Singh and Chuttur Sing) are chiefly Poorbeahs, or natives 
of the country east of the Ganges as far as Behar. This is not the 
first occasion they have served out of India, having been in China in 
1857, at which period they were known as the 47th Native 
Infantry. They are one-eighth Sikhs, two-eighths Hindustani 
Mohammedans, and five-eighths Hindustanis, Brahmans, and 
Rajputs. ‘Lhe 20th Bengal (Punjab) Native Infantry dates 
back to the Mutiny of 1857, owing its origin to the 
efforts of Sir Charles Brownlow. Half Sikhs and half Pathans 
(Mohammedans), it was selected for service in the Afghan 
campaign, when it acquitted itself with much distinction. It is 
represented by Subadar-Major Mowladad Khan and Jemadar 
Bainta, both wearing the Afghan medal. It is worthy of remark 
that the Punjabis had never been afloat before—indeed, only seven 
out of the whole number had ever seen the sea previous to their 
arrival at Karachi; yet so eager were they to go on service, and so 
great was the enthusiasm among them, that when a short break-down 
on the railway occurred on their downward journey they became so 
disheartened that the Subadar-Major, in the name of the regiment, 
waited on the Colonel to beg that they might be allowed to warch 
to Egypt. ‘The 29th Bombay Native Infantry (better known as the 
2nd Belochee Regiment), represented by Subadar Peer Bux and 
Jemadar Zuman Khan, are one-third Mohammedans from the 
Bombay provincesand two-thirds Punjabisand Border Mohammedans. 
The two men selected to come to England served through the 
Afghan War, and wear the medal for that campaign. 


RECEPTION BY LORD HARTINGTON 


ON the oth of November our Indian visitors were received by 
the Secretary of State for India in the Council Room of the 
India Office. As they passed through Downing Street at twelve 
o'clock they were loudly cheered by a great number of persons who 
had collected to see them alight at the entrance to the India Office. 
Most of the officials of the India Office and many members of the 
Indian Service were collected in the corridors as they passed to the 
Council Room. Having divested themselves of their heavy over- 
coats, which they have found necessary to wear since their arrival 
in England, they were drawn up upon two sides of the room, the 
officers being on the left, and the non-commissioned officers and 
men on the right. Among those present in the room, and who 
entered into conversation with the men, many of whom they knew 
personally, were the following :—Viscount Enfield, Under Secretary 
of State; Sir Louis Mallet, Permanent Under Secretary of State ; 
and the following members of the Indian Council :—Sir H. 
Norman, Sir Robert Montgomery, Sir H. Rawlinson, Sir Frederick 
Halliday, Sir B. Ellis, Mr. Cassells, Sir William Muir, Colonel 
Yule, Mr. Dalyell, General Foster, General Strachey, Mr. Bertram 
Currie, and Sir Ashley Eden. Lord Hartington entered the room 
at a quarter to one o’clock, accompanied by Sir Herbert Macpher- 
son, the general who commanded the Indian Contingent in Egypt, 
General Allen Johnson, and Mr. Hobart, Private Secretary. 

It was, indeed, a curious sight : in one corner of the room might 
Le seen a veteran Sikh, who had fought against us in bygone years, 
rehearsing his deeds of prowess to a sympathising knot of ex- Indian 
officials, with a former Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at their 
head ; in another nook a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of yore 
comparing notes with men who, like himself, could remember 
the good old times when Local Self-Government and High Educa- 
tion were things not within a ‘measurable distance ” of practical 
politics ; here again an English General was welcoming faces 
familiar to him in the days when an Empire was in the balance—the 
memorable days of 1857—the sorest trial which our country ever 


has undergone since good Queen Bess first incorporated the Company 
of East India Merchants whose enterprise and ardour bequeathed to 
the nation the marvellous heritage of the Queen’s Eastern Empire. 
When Lord Hartington appeared on the scene, and the men were 
severally introduced to the ‘Lord Sahib of India,” what strange 
feelings of astonishment and surprise, had he been present in the 
flesh, would have filled the breast of that large-minded statesman, 
the first and most illustrious Governor-General of India, he whose 
portrait lends to the Council Room of the State that dignity and 
respect which attaches to the great name of Warren Hastings. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY 


AFTER the reception was over the Indians were taken to the 
Admiralty, from the portico of which they witnessed a sight peculiar 
to England, for it chanced to be Lord Mayor’s Day. The strange 
costumes in that procession, the display of finery and tinsel, the 
quaint old coach which carried the Chief Magistrate of the Metro- 
polis, must have struck with astonishment Orientals accustomed 
to see Englishmen attired in more sombre and unpretentious 
attire, while their own uniforms, so gay, so picturesque, were the 
centre of attraction to the seething mass of humanity who crowded 
the thoroughfare where our Indian visitors were the centre of 
attraction, 


AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY, &c. 


ON Saturday morning most of the party left Sutherland House’ in 
three small hired omnibuses, and proceeded to the National Gallery. 
Before reaching this spot, they had called on Sir Frederick Haynes, 
late Commander-in-Chief in India, at his club, the Senior United 
Service. Sir Frederick received them in the kindest manner, intro- 
duced them to several members who have fought in India, and went 
with them to see the collection of pictures. The native Bengali 
officers were presented to the authorities of the Gallery before being 
conducted round the collection of pictures. It was not easy to dis- 
cover what class of art most interested the visitors. Probably those 
carly Italian paintings which, by their formal arrangement, rigidity 
of drawing, and hardness of detail, come nearest in character to the 
traditional art of the East, most directly appealed to their recollec- 
tions and understandings. 

In the evening a visit was paid to Drury Lane Theatre, where, 
though the purport of the drama, /%ck, was only intelligible to a 
few of the party, the main incidents, and especially the railway 
catastrophe, excited their astonishment and anmiration, After the 
act in which this occurs Mr. Augustus Harris took the Indian 
visitors behind the scenes, 

On Sunday, at half-past one, the party at Sutherland House drove 
thence in two omnibuses to the Zoological Gardens, accompanied 
by Colonel Pennington and Captain McBay. On entering, they 
were received by Mr. Bartlett, the Superintendent, who showed 
them over the grounds. 

Such are the Indian Contingent, such the men, such their deeds. 
They have nobly and gloriously acquitted themselves in the burning 
sands of Egyptin defending the interests of their Queen. They 
have fought and bled for the honour of their Empress, and 
they have shown that the blood which ran in the veins of their 
ancestors in te times when Clive led them on to victory has 
remained pure and untainted during the course of many decades ; 
and amidst the finest troops of which this country can boast none 
are more gallant, none more loyal, none more zealous than the 
swarthy and faithful soldiers of the Indian Contingent. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HERBERT T, MACPHERSON, 
ECB, Vise 


Mayor-GENERAL Sik Hersert T, MACPHERSON commenced 
his career in the 7$th Highlanders, and in 1851 served in a political 
capacity at Lahej, in the vicinity of Aden, On the outbreak of 
the war in Persia in 1856 he accompanied his regiment as adjutant, 
and took part in the expedition to Barazjoon, the night attack and 
battle of Koorshbo, and the bombardment of Mohumrah—medal 
and clasp. Scarce had the troops withdrawn from the Shah’s 
dominions than the terrible Mutiny broke out in India, and 
Captain Macpherson was attached to Sir Henry Havelock’s 
column, as Adjutant to the 78th Foot. He was wounded in the 
battle of Oonao, and was present at various actions too numerous 
to mention. During the operations which resulted in the Relief of 
Lucknow he was wounded, and his horse killed under him. It 
was on this occasion that he gained the coveted V.C., so precious 
in the eyes of every son of Mars. Major Macpherson subsequently 
served throughout the whole of the trying period during which a 
few handfuls of British troops had to defend Lucknow against 
teeming thousands of native Rebels, and later he accompanied Sir 
James Outram’s force when defending itself at Alumbagh against 
repeated attacks of the enemy. He was dangerously wounded 
while Brigade-Major to Sir John Douglas, who conducted the 
operations ending in the final capture of Lucknow. For this arduous 
and meritorious service he received a medal and clasp in addition 
toa year’s service. For seven years Major Macpherson saw no 
active service before the enemy, but in 1864 he commanded the 2nd 
(now Prince of Wales’s Own) Goorkhas in one of the frontier 
wars in India, while in 1868 he was present with the same troops 
during the Hazara and Black Mountain Campaign, when another 
clasp, this time accompanied by the coveted distinction of a 
C.B., was added to his already well-decked breast. In 1871-2 
an expeditionary column was sent under the orders of Sir Charles 
Brownlow into the Looshai county; to this Major Macpherson 
was attached, and gained yet another medal. Passing by his services 
during the minor Jowaki campaign in 1877, the following year 
afforded our hero the opportunity of winning his spurs during the 
Afghan War of 1878-9, from which he emerged Sir Herbert 
Macpherson, K.C.B., one of the most dashing commanders of 
the day. Returning to India, he was shortly gazetted to a 
divisional command. His recent selection as head of the Contin- 
gent of Native troops ordered for Egypt is well known ; it will 
suffice to say that his knightly escutcheon received fresh lustre 
from the gallant exploits associated in the memory of the nation 
with the hero of Zagazig. 

The foregoing narrative is compiled by Mr. A. N. Wollaston, 
of the India Office, who desires to express his obligations to the 
correspondents of several of our daily contemporaries for the assist- 
ance derived from their letters. 


eS 
NOSES 


Ir is said that the number of dogs in Constantinople was once 
upon a time so great that some ten thousand of them were sent to a 
desert isle in the Bosphorus with provisions for three days, and that 
before leaving them there, an Imam or Muslim clergyman delivered 
to them with all due formality a pious address, exhorting them to 
patience and resignation, There is little more in the way of comfort 
that can be done for the unlucky owners of abnormal noses, That 
prominence on the face of man which is defined in dictionaries as the 
organ of scent and the enunctory of the brain must be allowed, in 
spite of all patent nose-shaping instruments devised by human 
ingenuity, to yrow into the form, however monstrous, intended for 
it by nature. For the lord of such a gose, as, in the words of the 
poet, awakes the hushed amaze of hand and eye, there is no remedy 
and but small consolation. Despair sticks fast to that man’s side, 
and it only remains to him to cry out with Balbus that it is all 
over with the Republic. He must set his face like a flint against 
the jibes of hisfellow-men. Things have altered little for, the 
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better since, in the days of Erasmus, Pamphilus 
was so mercilessly chafied by Cocles. But Cocles 
was endowed with a rare imagination. It is not 
given tothe wit of every one to speak of a big 
Roman nose as an extinguisher to put out the 
candle, a bellows to blow up the fire, or a grap- 
pling instrument in a naval engagement, Not to 
every one would it occur to compare it with a 
wedge, a trumpet, a spade, a sickle, an anchor, 
or a meat-hook. And, indeed, it is very fortu- 
nate forusin other matters besidesnosesthat fertility 
of good humour in our friends is so often accom- 
panied by barrenness of fancy. The philosopher 
may anticipate the jest in the mouth of others by 
laughing at his nose himself. Olivier Basselin, 
in his ** Vaux-de-Vire,” though he has not ven- 
tured to write verses on the noses of any of his 
friends, has written them on his own. He has 
made free with it, as he had a right todo. He 
has likened it toa cherry, aruby, and the wattle 
of a turkey-cock, and so far is this Norman 
Anacreon from being ashamed of its size, that 
he expresses his gladness that it looks still larger 
when seen through the medium of a glass goblet. 
If, instead of laughing maées adienis, the owner of 
an unusual nose chooses to defend that feature, he 
may find ammunition enough and to spare in the 
pages of the physiognomists. Literary disputes 
about the moral characters indicated by noses 
have been loud and frequent befuae to-day. Long 
and short-nosed writers, writers with noses like 
the beaks of eagles, and with noses like the ace of 
clubs, have displayed to us battle-fields as fair as 
any chronicled by Villehardouin or Froissart. 
Every sort of nose has been in its turn the cham- 
pion and outward sign of every sort of excel- 
lence. It was the perception of the point of long 
noses being too loosely handled by all that had 
gone before him, which induced the celebrated 
THafen Slawkenberg to write his own gigantic folio 
on the subject. ‘This regular institute of noses 
comprehends, as Sterne has assured us, all that is 
or can be needful to be known about noses of 
aay kind. But the work of Slawkenbergius is 
unfortunately rare, and the mystic and moral sense 
of his words has been as yet insufficiently ex- 
plained. That some mystic and moral sense is 
intended for the acceptance of the learned by 
Slawkenbergius, is as certain as the existence of 
the subtle inner meaning which has been extracted 
for us by the labour of commentators on Shake- 
speare. ‘‘Mayhap,” said Mr. Shandy, ‘there is 
more meant than is said in it, Learned men, 
brother Toby, don’t write dialogues upon long 
noses for nothing.” ‘‘Give me,” said the great 
Napoleon, ‘a man with a good allowance of 
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ose.” This sentence of the experienced Emperor 
supports the doctrine of those who credit the 
big-nosed with numerous virtues, Martial’s Ton- 
gilianus, who, according to one version of an 
epigram of that poet, was nothing but nose 

must have been one of the best of men if 
we are justified in concluding that the number 
of virtues increase in proportion to the size of 
that organ. There are, however, certain vices to 
be set in the opposite scale. A celebrated German 
lawyer of the sixteenth century has a learned 
disquisition on the theme, ‘‘Can it be presumed 
that a young woman is ill-tempered because she 
has a long pointed nose?” This question, which 
is of some importance to those about to marry 

he appears to have decided in the affirmative. 
He supposes that ladies with long-pointed noses 
possess a more acute scent, and inhaling the air 
with greater ease and celerity, are more readily 
moved to wrath, as is the case with dogs, which 

surpassing other animals in smell, are also more 
quick to anger. But what, it may be reasonably 
asked, if the moral character depends to such an 
extent upon the nose, is the result of the loss of it? 
Tycho Brahe had a good-sized nose, but was 
unluckily deprived of it in a duel. Upon this 
he made himself another of 18-carat gold, not to 
disgrace the order of his nobility, like the precious 
leg of Miss Kilmansegg. But history has given 
no intimation that his previous disposition was in 
any way changed. Jean Craon, known as xez 
d@argent, was a Professor of Atere humaniores 
at the University of Rheims in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. This erudite gentleman, 
a brave soldier in the numerous army of philoso- 
phic martyrs, was hanged and burnt at Paris. He 
was accused, like Socrates, of corrupting youth 
by heretical doctrine. But he could scarcely have 
followed his own nose to the gibbet. For he 
had lost it long before like Tycho Brahe in a 
skirmish, and hada silver one made for him by 
the celebrated Ambroise Paré. Certainly the 
rhinoplastic art is better employed in forming 
noses of metal than of flesh, as Tagliacozzi did, 
if the patient in borrowing a piece of flesh from 
his neighbour for his own nose is bound to suffer 
by that loan the fortunes of the lender, which was 
the condition of things in Edmond About’s 
celebrated novel of Le Nez a’un Notatre. There 
the unfortunate notary, having had his nose 
amputated by a Turk, has another made from the 
body of an Auvergnat water-carrier, but after 
varied sufferings in that member, owing to the 
excesses of its former proprietor, finds it at last 
shrivel and drop off one fine morning, on account 
of the Auvergnat’s death, “yj. M. 


THE BENGAL CAVALRY CAPTURING RETREATING TRAINS AFTER THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR, SEPTEMBER 13 
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BENGAL LANCERS PURSUING THE FLYING ENEMY AFTER THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR, SEPTEMBER I3 
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THE REVIEW BEFORE THE KHEDIVE AT CAIRO, SEPTEMBER 30 
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EARLY THEATRICAL RECOLLECTIONS 

My first visit to a theatre (some memories have a pleasant knack 
of being particular about trifles) dates as far back as the year 1826 ; 
the scene being the then fashionable town of Cheltenham, and the 
occasion a play got up by several distinguished amateurs in support 
of a local charity. The piece selected was the School for Scandal, 
the late Lord Fitzhardinge, then Colonel Berkeley, undertaking 
Charles Surface, one of his brothers, Grantley or Craven, I forget 
which, personating Joseph, and Miss Foote (specially engaged for 
the evening) Lady Teazle. As I was then only in my ninth year, 
and whatever critical faculties 1 may naturally have been endowed 
with were insufficiently developed to enable me to judge of the 
acting, I conclude that I was as bewildered and fascinated as novices 
usually are, and merely mention this juvenile début as the starling- 
point of my apprenticeship as a playgoer. e 

On my arrival in London I had several opportunities of admiring 
the future Lady Harrington, particularly as Maria Darlington in 4 
Roland for an Oliver : and have a distinct recollection of a bright 
vision of blue eyes, fair hair, and bewitching grace. Jones, the 
liveliest and most mercurial of actors, was the Alfred Highflyer ; he 
soon after retired from the stage, and established himself as a teacher 
of elocution in Chapel Street, Belgrave Square. One of his pupils 
was a young and recently ordained clergyman, desirous of improving 
his delivery, and afflicted with a nervous embarrassment of manner, 
which the professor endeavoured fruitlessly to correct. * A little 
more freedom of gesture, Mr. ,” earnestly suggested the successor 
of Lewis; ‘less stiffness and more assurance, if you wish to be 
effective.” 

‘But, Mr. Jones,” sharply remonstrated the scandalised youth, 
“you forget that I am preparing for the pulpit, and not for the 
boards of a theatre.” 

“You may thank your stars for that,” coolly replied the ex- 
comedian, annoyed by this slighting reference to his former profes- 
sion; ‘for, depend upon it, until you know what to do with your 
hands and arms, you may possibly make a very good clergyman, but 
you would never do for an actor!” 

In his ‘Life of Rossini,” Henri Beyle incidentally remarks that 
before seeing Kean he had always considered Talma the Roscius of the 
age, but unhesitatingly accords the palm to the English tragedian. I 
never saw Talma, but had the good fortune of being present at four 
of the great Edmund’s performances in Richard, Othello, Sir Giles 
Overreach, and Brutus, when he was still in full possession of his 
extraordinary powers, and at the zenith of his popularity ; the 
impression left on my mind by his acting, neither weakened by time, 
nor by comparison with other eminent artists I have subsequently 
seen, remains unaltered, that as a delineator of human passion in ils 
most terribly realistic form he was absolutely unapproachable. In 
Julius Cesar 1 enjoyed the treat of seeing together Charles Kemble, 
Young, and Macready, the two first in my opinion more advan- 
tageously placed in tragedy than the latter, whose remarkable talent 
always appeared to me better suited to characters slightly verging on 
the melodramatic, and more especially to Werner. One of the parts 
in which Charles Kemble pleased me most was that of the Merry 
Monarch in Charles the Second, where he and Fawcett as Captain 
Copp rivalled each other in gaicty, and where the feminine attraction 
was the charming Maria Tree ; I never saw his Falconbridge, but if 
any one could with strict justice have been styled the Mercutio of 
Shakespeare, it was he. Young, a careful and finished actor of the 
Kemble school, was by many degrees the best Jago I ever beheld ; 
and Miss Mitford owed him a deep debt of gratitude for his magni- 
ficent interpretation of her 2iews?7. [propos of this in every respect 
most estimable artist, a specimen of his ‘‘ table-talk ”— for 
few men shone more brilliantly in conversation—may not inappro- 
priately be recorded here. Being invited to a dinner given by the 
manager of one of the patent theatres to about a dozen authors and 
actors, his neighbour at the festive board chanced to be an indifferent 
dramatist, who, in the course of the evening, took the tragedian 
aside, and proceeded to air his grievances with respect to the want 
of judgment shown by their host, who had lately refused three of 
his comedies one after another. ‘* Unaccountable !” quietly replied 
Young, ‘unless here he paused. 

“* Unless what ?” 

“Unless he were afraid that, if he da play your pieces, he might 
not be able to give us as good a dinner as we have had to-day.” 

Ihave a vague recollection of having heard Sinclair in WVadive 
Land, and a far more distinct remembrance of Kitty Stephens, 
whose “Bid me discourse” did in truth “enchant mine ear ;” her 
celebrated rival, Miss Paton, whose dravwra singing wasat that time 
faultless, was without exception the most incompetent actress I ever 
saw. A good many years later, in 1842, I think, she was starring 
in Dublin with her second husband, Wood ; they sang together in 
the Sornamdula, anda more painful ear-splitting exhibition I have 
seldom witnessed ; not a trace of her former style or freshness of 
voice was left, and it was difficult to decide whether Elvino or Amina’ 
bellowed loudest and acted worst. I well remember Pasta as the 
terrible Medea, Sontag, long before she became Countess Rossi, in 
the Barbiere, and subsequently the incomparable Malibran in Balfe’s 
Maid of Artois ; Catalani I only heard once, at her villa near 
Florence, where, during one of her delightful soirées, she sat down 
to the piano, and, with a voice tremulous from age, but still 
profoundly sympathetic, treated us to a verse of our national air. 
Besides these, I can recall with pleasure Henry Phillips and Miss 
Romer in the A/own/a.n Sylph, the veteran Braham as Fra Diavolo 
and Tom Tug, and that delicious warbler, Harriet Waylett, whose 
‘Kate Kearney” will never be forgotten by those who have heard 
her sing it. 

When I first came to London Paul Pry was at the height of its 
vogue, and filled the ‘little theatre » in the Haymarket to over- 
flowing. I never missed a chance of returning thither; for who 
could possibly resist the combined attractions of Liston and the 
thrice-encored ‘“‘Cherry Ripe”? It implies no disparagement to 
the many excellent artists who have since successfully personated 
the immortal Paul to give the palm to his original representative, 
whose face alone was sufficient to set the house in a roar, and whose 
natural and acquired peculiarities had been carefully studied and 
fitted to a niccty by the facetious author. He at least has had 
worthy successors, but where shall we find such another Phoebe, the 
most piquant of actresses, the sweetest of ballad singers, and the 
most fascinating of women? Madame Vestris was then in the full 
enjoyment of her wide-spread popularity, and her name in the bills 
was a magnet of attraction second to none. er versatility was on 
a par with her talent, at one time transporting her audience by 
some exquisite snatch of song, at another proving herself beyond all 
comparison the most captivating Rosalind, and by many degrees 
the best Lady Teazle, of herday. And what a Sir Peter was Farren, 
that marvellous delineator of every shade of character, from 
Charles XII. (does any one remember Liston’s admirable Adam 
Brock and Miss Love's ‘Rise, Gentle Moon” ?) to Mr. Samuel 
Coddle, from Grandfather Whitehead to Michel Perrin ! : 

In those days—I jot down these reminiscences as they occur to 
me, without any attempt at classification—the Batéle of Materloo 
and .Zazefppa were in full swing at Astley’s, where Cartlitch ranted 
and roared till the house rang again, and Gomersal took snuff 
perpetually, in imitation of his prototype Napoleon. Then graceful 
Miss Woolford was the pride of the arena, and the inevitable 
Widdicomb bore the chaff of the clown with dignified placidity. 
Miss Vincent, the ‘‘acknowledged heroine of domestic drama,” 
reigned at the Victoria, and such pieces as Pedlar’s Acre ; or, the 
Wife of Seven Lusbanads and the Skeleton Hand contributed largely 
to the receipis of the transpontine treasuries. At the old Adelphi 


-professions has its distinctive features, 


Buckstone’s Wreck Ashore and Victorine gave full scope to the 
sympathetic talent of Mrs. Yates and to the broad drollery of 
“ glorious” John Reeve, whose ‘* One-horse Shay”’ in the Climbing 
Boy was a never-failing lure to half-price visitors. ne Little Bucky 
himself had lately migrated thither from the Surrey side, and 
inaugurated that long career of success, both as author and actor, 
which has made his name a household word to every modern 
playgoer. F 

I can just remember Fanny Kemble in Isabella, a part, according 
to her most entertaining ‘ Records,” extremely distasteful to her, 
and once saw Miss Kelly (now in her ninety-second year) in her 
monologue of Mrs. Parthian, So many names, indeed, of bygone 
favourites crowd on my memory that, not having space to mention 
all, it is no easy task to pick and choose between them. In 1835 I 
was present at the det of the late Charles Mathews at the Olympic 
in the Old and Young Stager, and at the first performance of London 
Assurance in 1841. I saw Harley in his white top-coat as Dickens $s 
Strange Gentleman shortly after the opening of the St. James’s by 
manager Braham, the printed copy of which piece, by the way, 
originally published at a shilling, is now eagerly purchased by 
bibliomaniacs for six or seven guineas. I recollect James Wallack 
in Planché’s Brigand, where he sang “ Gentle Zitella ” charmingly, 
without knowing a note of music; O. Smith and Keeley in the 
Bottle Imp, Power in Lory O' More, and Wrench, an anecdote 
concerning whom may serve as 2 wind-up to these souvenirs of my 
youth. At one of the minors a farce written by Peake for Harley 
had been accepted, but the engagement of that actor falling through 
it was shelved for several months, until the writer, in despair at the 
delay, persuaded the manager to entrust the part to Wrench, who 
made a great hit in it. When the curtain fell after the first night’s 
performance Peake hastened to the green-room, where Poole was 
sitting in solitary state. 

Dicky,” drily remarked the author of Pau/ Pry, ‘do you know 
why your farce is like a tooth ?” 

“No,” replied his puzzled colleague. ‘* Why ? - 

“ Because, when you give it a Wrench, out it comes 1? 

CHARLES HERVEY 
——_—_—————_——_——_ 


THE LONDON SHORTHAND WRITER 


Ar starting we must draw a distinction. Shorthand writers are 
not necessarily newspaper reporters, nor zice versa; each of these 
though both are not 
unfrequently merged in the same individual. This little hint is 
given because the reader may perhaps some day have occasion to 
speak ¢o a shorthand writer of a newspaper reporter, or the other 
way about ; and in this case it will be well for him to be aware that 
the former speaks of the latter as ‘* Merely a newspaper reporter, 
you know,” and the latter of the former as ‘*Only a shorthand 
writer,” So, at least, pleasantly says one of the chiefs of the 
latter profession. 

Both gentlemen, however, have this in common, that they work 
hard and work late. To see the shorthand writer commence his 
day you must visit, say, une of the first Law Courts at Westminster, 
where impossible wigs, glaring ermine, and the dingy Royal Arms 
remind one of a morning rehearsal at a theatre. Here is the 
reporters’ box, placed opposite the jury box. Only an ordinary 
case is being heard, and the gentlemen at work there are shorthand 
writers engaged by the plaintifi’s or the defendant’s solicitors to 
take the proceedings verbatim. “The short report of the case which 
you will read in to-morrow’s Z7imes will be supplied by one of 
those be-wigged barristers there who are lolling so gracefully. He 
very likely cannot write shorthand, but he has very special 
knowledge about demurrers and interpleaders, and what a ‘‘ motion 
to show cause” means, and even can, by close attention and 
consultation with his legal friends, puzzle out whether the judge’s 
decision is in favour of plaintiff or defendant. The shorthand 
writers, you will observe, sail along at an even rate, for all is fish 
that comes to their net. They are, as we say, taking verbatim 
notes : every word uttered must be recorded ; and if you put any 
one of them into the witness box he will feel able to swear that his 
copy is absolutely “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

An acquaintance with legal technicalities is, of course, required 
for Law Court shorthand writing. In addition to this, a knowledge 
of the personal peculiarities of the judges and counsel is by no 
means to be despised. The snort of one always prefaces important 
matter ; another will always begin in a tediously slow manner, as if 
to give the writer a pleasant sense of security, and will then dash 
off suddenly at express speed, leaving him staggering behind if he is 
not up to the trick ; while a third is so low in his utterance that an 
acquaintance with Mr. Van Praagh’s method of lip-reading is 
necessary in order to report him. Besides, there may be a mastery 
of what, as it resembles nothing else in the language, may be 
called **counsel’s English.” The peculiarity of this style does not 
consist so much in the words used, as in the abnormal construction 
of the sentences. No German writer, though he can separate his 
verb from its nominative by twenty clauses, can hold a candle to 
the practised English counsel. His sentence is like the cabman’s 
road (with a foreigner) from Victoria to King’s Cross, by Battersea, 
Clapham Common, London Bridge, a dive into the East End, a 
short view of Hackney and the Hampstead Ponds, and so to the 
destination. But to follow him only requires faith; you will 
generally find it ‘‘reads all right” in the end. 

This Law Court work begins at 10.30 A.M. Another kind of 
work sets in from twelve to two—the meetings of railway and 
commercial companies. These are largely attended by newspaper 
reporters, but the shorthand writer is generally in request to take 
the verbatim report which will be supplied to the shareholders, 
The newspaper reporters are busy, first taking down a few notes, 
according to the importance of the speaker, and then writing them 
out when a lull in the interest comes. On the rising of some well- 
known public man to speak, all cease writing out, in order to 
‘‘take” him. ‘The shorthand writer, proper, you will know by his 
keeping steadily on, no matter whether the Chairman of half a 
hundred companies is testifying to his own abilities, or whether a 
humble shareholder is complaining of the expenditure on stationery. 
The old East India officer’s toast of ‘A bloody war, a sickly 
season, and quick promotion,” is paraphrased by him on these 
occasions into ‘* A long discussion, many amendments,—and quick 
payment.” 

Now we will ask your attention, fora moment, with due awe, to 
the Houses of Legislature. Messrs. Gurney, the official Parliamen- 
tary shorthand writers, are at the head of their profession, if in 
nothing else then in this, that they stand closest to the most 
copious and lucrative source of shorthand work. To use a simile 
which it is hoped may not be thought disrespectful, they are 
the big pike who snap up the daintiest morsels that float down 
the official stream, kindly allowing the smaller pike a bite now and 
again, soas to keep them from too loud grumbling. Other firms 
are allowed their turn in rotation, and most writers of fair standing 
know what it is to take down those eternal examinations by Select 
Committee which are generally the only remedy applied to the 
State’s diseases, and those wrangles over Railway, Gas, and Water 
Bills which are the delight of the legal profession. 

A large proportion of the notes taken by the short-hand writer 
during the day must be turned into long-hand the same evening, 
consequently a shorthand writer’s office from five till ten or later is 
a busy place while Parliament and the Law Courts are sitting. 
Some of the staff will probably have been in Court during the day, 


and now each obtains the aid of four or five transcribers, to whom 
he dictates his notes, and who take them down in short-hand to 
transcribe them. For the solicitor must have a copy of the 
proceedings on his table by an early hour in the morning, and 
when the case is a big one, the copy has to be previously multiplied 
by lithography or printing. Each hour’s note-taking represents 
about a hundred legal folios of seventy-two words each, so that there 
is a great deal of work to be got through. Perhaps another of the 
staff has been taking an hour or two of a Parliamentary Committee, 
and his notes have likewise to be ‘‘ got out” at high pressure; for 
the whole day’s proceedings must be printed by the next morning, 
ready for the use of the Committee. 

Tn addition to all these notes which have been taken during the 
day, there may be a meeting to attend in the evening, though 
evening meetings—except those of scientific societies—are rather 
the work of the ‘* general practitioner ” than of the short-hand 
writer pur sang, who prefers legal and official work. Philanthropic 
societies, missionary societies, abolition societies, preservation 
societies, societies of aggression and defence, must each and all 
refresh—we will not say advertise—themselves by a big annual 
meeting, and as the general public, and consequently the general 
Press is, alas! extremely hard of hearing to their warning voices, 
they must publish a verdatin report of their proceedings for the 
benefit of their subscribers’ housemaids’ fires, if of nothing else. 
The reporting of these meetings is rather a wearisome task than a 
tax of skill to the shorthand writer, for the speeches are perfectly 
familiar to him,—one year’s meeting is, mzztatis mutandts, the exact 
duplicate of the last year’s meeting: First the dignified chairman, 
then the voluble secretary, then the slow, argumentative man, then, 
perhaps, the returned. missionary with the live Quashee, then the 
comic man, then the “ practical” man who appeals for the money, 
and then the Messrs. Tagrag and Bobtail of platform eloquence, 
down to the vote of thanks, which the writer--to say nothing of the 
audience—welcomes with a sigh of relief, Fortunately there are 
generally two or three days’ time given for the transcript, which can 
thus be got out at odd moments, and can be taken up when the 
mind is too exhausted and vacuous for work requiring reflection. 

We have spoken of most of the items which form the shorthand 
writer’s daily work. He has occasionally some rather more curious 
engagements offered him. He is sometimes employed by literary 
men in various departments of the book and newspaper world, The 
rapidity with which some popular dramatic authors produce their 
plays has often astonished the public, but it will hardly be thought 
possible that the composition of them could be so rapid as to require 
the services of a skilled stenographer. There are a few dramatic 
master minds, however, whose works spring thus Minerva-like from 
their brains. The ‘‘situations” of the piece must of course have 
been all thought out before this is attempted, and the dialogue so 
composed might be expected to read rather commonplace ; but then 
how very commonplace the dialogue of some popular authors can 
be, the suffering constant playgoer only knows. 

-Offers of an engagement to report plays sometimes come to the 
shorthand writer. It is well known in the dramatic world that new 
plays produced in England are sometimes proluced directly after- 
wards in America, in direct infringement of a moral copyright which 
it is to be hoped will soon be a legal one. Of course high-minded 
shorthand writers—and we should not think of introducing our 
readers to any other—would reject such an offer. However, the 
plays do get taken down by somebody, as their reproduction testifies. 
We have known a shorthand writer to be engaged to take down the 
“patter” (if the very applicable word is not disrespecttul) of a 
popular entertainer, by a young gentleman who wished to surprise, 
if not to delight, his friends by giving them the same performance as 
the famous Mr. So-and-So, of whom every one was talking. 

Different people have different Paradises. The shorthand writer’s 
is a far-off land where silence is golden, and where ‘‘ Our contention 
is, my lord,” and ‘‘I have only just one other remark to make,” 
shall have gone for ever as an ugly dream. R. T. GuNron 
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Messrs. Warp, Lock, &Nnp Co.—Our children have the best 
of the bargain at this season of the year, whether it be in dainty 
books or music, or both combined. A charmingly got-up book is 
“Cradle Songs of Many Nations,” music by Reinhold L. Herman ; 
illustrations by Walter Satterlee. Although all are good, the 
general favourites will be ‘*The Scotch,” ‘The Hottentot,” ‘* The 
French,” ‘The German,” ‘*The Italian”—a very sweet, flowing 
melody—‘* The American,” a very pretty tune, which will catch the 
little one’s ear ; and last, but not least, the well-known and much- 
loved old English tune, ‘‘Oh Slumber, My Darling.” Parents and 
all who have the care of children will do well to sing to, and to 
teach them to sing, these refined words and melodies. 

Messrs, FREDERICK WARNE AND Co. From these come 
‘See Saw,” a book of songs and pictures from S¢, Nicholas, with 
original music by W. M. Hutchison, Written for, and suitable to, 
the minds of little children, who will thoroughly enjoy the very 
funny pictures and the comic words, we doubt much if the elder 
folks will not enjoy as hearty a laugh thereat.—‘‘The Donkey and 
his Company” is intensely funny, as are ‘also ‘‘The Three Wise 
Women” and ‘The Three Wise Men,” ‘‘The Carnivoristicus 
Dunce,” and “The Five Fives.”—There are some pathetic songs 
to make variety, just as it should be, for example ‘‘In the Tower a 
and “The Dead Doll.” Of the latter the sentiment would mect 
with an echo in the heart of many a six-year maiden. No prettier 
book than this can be chosen asa Christmas gift for the school- 
room or nursery holiday-makers. 

Messrs. Rogert Cocks anp Co.—-From gay to grave is 
not many steps. ‘*A Ray of Light,” written and composed by 
Frank L. Mori, published in D and F, is a somewhat sad song 
worth the trouble of learning by heart.—A fairly good song fora 
tenor voice is ‘I Sang to My Heart (‘‘Treu und Vest ”), composed 
by Charles Marshall.—‘‘ An Old Letter,” words by G. C. Bingham, 
music by Alfred J. Caldicot, is simple, mournful, and tuneful.— 
“ Toujours Prét !”? a marche militaire, is easy and playable, but not 
up to the high standard of Michacl Watson’s usual compositions. 

MIscELLANEOUS.——‘‘ The Hidden Land,” written and com- 
posed by W. Pocklington and Livsey Carrott, is a.clever and 
dramatic song, highly creditable to this young composer; as is the 
case with all good pianistes when writing a song the accompaniment 
is difficult, and requires to be carefully studied (Lamborn Cock).—A 
really fine descriptive song for the times is ‘‘ Nobly Won Tel-el- 
Kebir,” of medium compass, suitable for the concert room, the 
barrack room, or the home circle; the stirring words are by W. J. 
Rowland, the music by Joseph P. Knight. It is not surprising 
that the recent stirring events in the East should have inspired 
more than cue composer to record the doughty deeds of our 
soldiers. ‘*The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir” is the title of a song of 
m.dium compass, written and composed by V.C,” The words 
are spirited and loyal; the tuneful melody will catch even the 
most uncultivated ear, and will surely be encored with enthusiasm 
at a Popular Concert or Reading (Joseph Williams),—‘‘ The 
Old Street Organ” is a quaint song, words by Sarah L. Moore, 
music a ‘ither comical combination of ‘The Marseillaise,” a 
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waltz, and “The Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn” (who does not know 
those three tunes played on a cracked and tuneless organ ?) arranged 
ag accompaniments to very poor vocal music by W. A. Blakeley 
(Messrs. Weekes and Co.).—‘* Three Cheers for Old England ” is a 
jovial song of the period, dedicated ,te”dur military and naval forces, 
written and coniposed by two ladies, Nita Guzman and Agnes 
Windham (Messrs. Enoch and Son),--A piquant ballad for a Penny 
Reading or Christmas party is ‘‘ Love’s Looking Glass,” words by 
Dorothy Blomfield, music by F. Neale (Messrs. Metzler and Co.). 
—* Sailor Jack,” written and composed by H, Trotére, is a pleasing 
song, albeit it bears a strong resemblance to ‘Sweethearts ” 
(B. Williains). 
a 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
II. 


Irzestheticism is going out of fashion, as its enemies declare, after 
having affected all our surroundings from dress to drawing-rooms, 
from talk to teapots, illustrated Christmas books of this scason show 
the influence of the esthetic spirit more strongly than ever. Quaint 
fancies of olden times, soft refined colouring, and humour sug- 
gested rather than strongly expressed characterise nearly every one, 
whether Messrs. W. Crane and Theo Marzials’ elaborate music-book 
* Pan-Pipes ” (Routledge) or the humblest child’s story. ‘* Pan- 
Pipes,” indeed, follows the popular taste for old-fashioned things to 
the utmost, for while the composer has arranged the favourite ballads 
of our forefathers, the artist depicts the heroes and heroines of the 
ancient ditties in appropriately -by-gone style, framing his portraiis 
in curious and charming borderings. Rarely have music and 
painting been so tastefully allied, and the work is just fit to deck 
those ornamental pianos adopted by prosperous London artists, 
Then, too, we see the festivities of our ancestors kept up in ‘The 
Maypole” (De la Ruc), wherein G. A. Konstam and E. and N. 
Casella gracefully illustrate the familiar strain of ‘‘ Come Lasses and 
Lads,” while even the New World catches the prevailing fancy for 
antiquity, and Kate Sanborn culls for ‘* Grandma’s Garden” 
Ae Boston, U.S.)}, praises of old-fashioned flower-beds from 
modern American writers and early English authors, to be illustrated 
by Walter Satterlee. A “cunning” little pamphlet this, curiously 
tied with silken cord. Nor has Mr. Caldecott abandoned the 
favourite period in his two contributions for the year, ‘Hey Diddle 
Diddle and Baby Bunting” and ‘*The Milkmaid” (Routledge), 
blending, as usual, the humerous with the picturesque. Every- 
one knows how comically Mr. Caldecott delineates animals, and 
here is a perfect four-footed gallery, froma musical cat to an athletic 
cow. Bewitching, indeed, is the roguish milkmaid whose face is 
her fortune, and nothing can be more droll than the group of merry 
damsels executing a dance of triumph with the cow. ; 

‘Transferred to scenes uf modern Jife the same artistic taste is repre- 
sented by Miss E, Houghton and Mr..T. Crane’s ‘*Abroad ” 
(Marcus Ward), a companion to Mr. Crane’s ‘* At Home” of last 
year. The drawings are admirable in design and execution, and 
even prosaic accessories are ingeniously converted into picturesque 
borders. Moreover, as these combinations of picture and verse 
mostly deal with domestic episodes, there is some novelty in this 
children’s foreign tour. Domesticity is at its height in ‘‘ Wee 
Uabies ? (Griffith and Farran}, and Miss Ida Waugh must have 
visited all the créefex in London to gather such various types of all 
sorts and sizes, in and out of mischief. She has drawn a charming 
collection of mites, however, whose history is sung by Miss Amy 
Blanchard, Evidently Miss Clarkson prefers less earthly infants 
for “ Fly-away Fairics and Baby Blossoms ” (same publishers), as 
her littlé ones are cradled in apple blossoms and travel on birds and 
butterflies. These designs are of higher class, and are drawn and 
coloured with much taste and delicacy. Among other picture-books 
the illustrations are the chief attraction of the old fairy tales retold, 
“ Rumpelstiltskin ” (De La Rue) capitally portrayed by Mr. G. 
Halkett, and “Cinderella” (Warne), clad in new garb, both verbal 
and pictorial, by Lieutenant-Colonel Seccombe, while young people 
will cerlainly be amused by ‘The Adventures of the Pig Family ” 
(Griffith and Farran), by A. Gibson, and may pick up crumbs 
of knowledge from “A Week in a Glass Pond” (Wells Gardner), 
wherein Mra, J. H. Ewing tells of the water insects sketched by Andre, 

Biograph occupies a large share of this week’s budget. Chiefly 
of a brief popular type these works supply lives of men of all ages, 
from the curt narratives of religious reformers such as ‘‘John 
Wiclif” and ‘Martin Luther,” by W. Chapman, or Savonarola, 
in ‘True to Himself,” by Mrs. F. Cooke (Sonnenschein) and of 
the artistic struggles of Salvator Rosa in ‘‘ Battle and Victory,” by 
Mrs. C. E, Bowen (Griffith and Farran), to more detailed accounts 
of scientific men like the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge’s ‘‘ Heroes of Science,” or the records of rising genius in Mr. 
E. Foster’s “Men of Note” (Warne). Dealing solely with the 
distinguished men of the last and present centuries, Mr, Foster 
succinctly outlines their boyhood and schooldays, specially pointing 
out the value of industry and perseverance, His smal! volume may 
well arouse young people’s taste for further knowledge of the subject. 
‘* Heroes of Science” are the first of an important series in which 
Professor P, Martin Duncan describes ‘ Botanists, Zoologists, and 
Geologists,” while Mr. E, J. C, Morton treats of ‘‘ Astronomers.” 


Ranging from Aristotle to Lyell, Professor Duncan uses his materials : 


in a pleasant popular manner, though he omits several well-known 
names. Surely Agassiz’s labours deserve some recognition. Mr. 
Morton takes a more technical view, and can hardly be followed 
satisfactorily without some slight knowledge of algebra. 

Workers in other paths of science—the field of exploration—are 
chronicled in ‘* Heroic Adventure” (Unwin). Limited to recent 
date, this record includes the travels of Schweinfurth and Serpa Pinto 
in Africa, of Markham and Nordenskidld in the Arctic regions, and 
of Vambéry and Prejavelsky in Asia—chapters as full of stirring 
episodes as the most imaginative fiction. Maps, however, are 
greatly needed, such as are judiciously supplied by ‘‘ African 
Discovery and Adventure ” (Sonnenschein), which traverses part of 
the same ground, But here C. E. Bourne traces the story from the 
early days of Phoenician visits to the Dark Continent to the recent 
travels of Cameron, Kohlfs, Holub, &c. These works would suit a 
small village Hbrary, as indeed would Miss KE. C, Phillips’ *‘ Peeps 
at China” (Cassell), although intended for younger readers. Simply 
skimming the seaboard of the Flowery Land this small volume, 
profusely illustrated, contains in small space a large amount of 
information respecting Chinese manners and customs. 
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UNDER DEMERARIAN PALM-TREES 


Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf Kahler Hoh. 

lm schlifert mit weisser Decke 
Unmhiillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Ex trdumt yon einer Palme 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 


Auf brennender Felsenwand. 
Heine—BSuch der Lieder. 


MAny a former denizen of British Guiana goes back, in his day 
dreams, to the life passed in the Sunny South, and wakes up to find 
himself in the bleaker North, and amid less genial surroundings. 
Vet the Guianese shore is not prepossessing as viewed from the 
Atlantic. 

After his sea-voyage, the stranger is first made aware of the 
neighbouchood of land by the change in the colour of the water 
through which his vessel is moving. From a deep blue it passes t 


a dull brown. The colouring matter is the mud, which is borne sea- 
wards by a thousand streams. Soon scattered palm-trees, and here 
and there the tall chimney of a sugar factory, will appear on the 
horizon line. This is all that is visible, except the sky and the ocean, 
from the lightship mvored outside the bar of the River Demerara. 
Vessels of any considerable draught wait here for high water before 
they enter the port. Gradually, as the light-vessel is left behind, 
the loftier buildings in Georgetown and the masts of crowded 
shipping show themselves, and after a short period of delay the new- 


- comer looks down to the right hand on a level country brilliant with 


the verdure of the sugar-cane, while on the left a chaos of grey roofs 
and white towers rises, intermingled with greenery, above all which 
the dark shades of the hearse-like plumage of the palm are 
conspicuous against the sky. 

The riverside is covered with long rows of stellings or wharves, 
along which punts, colonial trading crafi, and merchant vessels are 
busy unloading and taking in cargo. Negroes are employed for this 
work. The overlookers are white or coloured men, the evzploys of 
the merchants whose warehouses and offices run back from the river, 
and open on Water Street, which is the commercial thoroughfare of 
Georgetown. 

This city is built on the right bank of the Demerara, between the 
two sides of the right angle formed by the river and the sea-coast. 
At the angle itself is Fort Frederick William, the sole maritime 
defence of the colony. The artillery in this fortress would scarcely 
sink anything much larger than a canoe. A portion of the dam that 
protects the coast-lands is laid out as a promenade. The sea-breeze 
and the sea-view make it a fashionable resort in the afternoon from 
five to six. 

The streets are parallel to the river and the sea wall, and there- 
fore cross each other at right angles. As the dwelling-houses are 


-. detached, and generally in gardens, the prospects up and down 


the streets are fine, and the abundant lower foliage relieves the 
light shades of colour of the wooden villas, Everywhere above the 
long ‘avenues, the feather-like leaves of the palin sway ceaselessly in 
the wind. A prominent feature “in the sky above and on the 
earth beneath” are the carrion crows, They are far from lovely at 
close quarters. Their flight is graceful, and they ate the city 
scavengers, Consequently the law prolects them as officers of 
health. 

Asarule, the roads are unfrequented in the hotter part of the 
day—that is to say, from eight in the morning to four in the after- 
noon; but Water Street is full, ‘All alive with buyers and with 
sellers,” of many nationalities and races, and in various garb, There 
a Portuguese tradesman is attempting vainly to get to the soft side 
of a Scotchman, over whose bronze features plays a saturnine smile, 
as he turns away from the disappointed speculator. The latter 
is an importation from Madeira, and an important item in Deme- 
rarian life. Here black and ceolie women, resplendent with ear- 
rings, nose-rings, and every kind of silver trinket, watch with 
longing eyes the tempting display in the windows of a jeweller. 
Over the way, Mr. Woo-Lee is driving a thriving trade in Chinese 
curiosities, and will give a cup of tea to a customer. The boy 
behind the counter will inform you that he is not Chinese, but a 
Creole of the colony. Not far off, some of his less respectable 
countrymen are sauntering cat of an opium den. Here and there 
wanders an Indian, colonially known as a Buck, His brown, 
sturdy, thick-set form is freely exposed to the rays of the sun and 
the eye ofman, He stares stolidly at the bustle and confusion of 
the scene around him. He has brought in from the interior 
calabashes, grass*hammocks, and incense gum, the products of his 
native forest. His dé¢eaze is waiting for him in the river, to carry 
back to some sylvan clearing his bargains, the joint product of his 
own inexperience and the cupidity of the vendors of curiosities. 
Inside the stores many natives of this island home of ours perspire 
at their work, from early morning till the approach of twilight. 
Their remuneration is not excessive, for they compete with a 
numerous Creole population, which, in the matter of education, is 
coming up fast with the average European. Like Sir Walter 
Raleigh, they find, often too late, that British Guiana is not 
‘* Eldorado.” 

Living is dear in Georgetown. Climate and tradition from the 
times preceding slave emancipation are the scapegoats sometimes 
chosen to bear the burden of the sin. Good reasons are to be found 
for it; but tradition is not the cause, It bears about the same 
proportion to population as in England. House rent is high. 
Seventy pounds a year for six small unfurnished rooms is not cheap. 
Provisions are dear. Mutton, for instance, is one and fourpence a 
pound. The vegetables of the Temperate zone have to be 
imported. That often-exploded delusion, tropical fruit, is not to be 
had for nothing. For a smaller sum better oranges can be obtained 
in London. ‘There is more tough fact than poetry in a Demerarian 
orange, considered from without or within, The skin is horny and 
thick. When, alter considerable exertion, it is stripped off, a seed- 
bag is the investigator’s reward. If there was not an apology for 
juice, and plenty of white pulp, a child might use it as a rattle, 
But ‘‘revenons 4 nos moutons.” Furniture is twice as dear as at 
home. Clothes wear out more quickly. Damp and heat, moths 
and cockroaches, are equally persuasive and _perniciously active. 
Collars and cuffs seldom survive long the misdirected energy of 
negro Iaundresses, ‘* Washers” is their own enphonions appellation. 
Umbrellas, carried constantly for protection against sun and shower, 
never grow old, They die young, like those whom the Gods love, 
Lastly, continuous heat is conducive to languor, languor to luxury, 
and then—well then—“ Bang goes saxpence.” 

The rising of the sun in Demerara is speedily followed by a cup 
of coffee or tea, and toast. Before or after this comes the bath, for 
which the calabash is more in vogue than the sponge. This tropical 
exercise merits a poct to sing its charms, At seven the cook goes 
to the market for the day’s supplies, The morning’s ice is procured 
from: the ice-house, where it is sold at one halfpenny per pound. 
The ice-contractor has the monopoly of its sale, and imports from 
the United States, in the ice-ship, all kinds of fresh vegetables, 
meat, poultry, and game. 

Breakfast at ten is a substantial meal. 
the means and tastes of individuals. Salt fish is an unfailing 
adjunct, and pepper-pot, an Indian dish, is nearly so. Chops, 
cutlets, steaks, potatoes, yams, plantains, and fruit may figure in the 
bill of fare. Coffee and’ tea are taken; but more usually water, 
beer, or claret iced, : 

Light lunches are the rule. Hotels do not provide them for their 
boarders. 

At four o'clock the public offices close, and Water Street begins 
toempty. Folk make use of the last short hour of light to freshen 
themselves after the fatigues of the day, and to prepare their 
appetites for dinner. The sea wall and the Promenade Gardens are 
favourite resorts, The sun goes gradually down, his heat-force 
slackening as he goes; and then, with the approach of the quick- 
falling twilight, people return home on foot or in carriages. 

Now it is orthodox to take a swizzle. Sweet and sad memory! 

“TInfandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” It is as tantalising 
to recall what cannot be now as it was annoying to the pious Trojan 
to relate his past misfortunes. The swizzle is the pre-dinner drink 
of British Guiana, Sherry and bitters are ‘not in the running.” It 
is concocted of gin, angostura, sugar, water, and crushed ice. These 
are swizzled with the three-pronged stick which gives ils name to 
the beverage; and itis imbibed foaming with froth of a delicate pink 
colour. ‘There is melody in the rustle of the manufacture, and 
delight in the draught. tis temptation as an.‘‘angel of light.” 
The blue Ribbon Army has not to encounter so insidious a foa 1 


Naturally it varies with 
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should not like to compute the number that are compounded and 
disappear between five and half-past six in the afternoon in the 
galleries of the Caledonian and Tower Hotels and the many houses 
in Georgetown. 

The dinner hour is usually seven. Guianese cooking is good. 
The negro is by instinct at home in the kitchen. It was misdirected 
culinary enthusiasm, rather than barbarity, that induced his African 
ancestors to treat some Europeans roughly, The poet must have 
felt this who sang— 

If I were a cassowary 
On the plains of Jimbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Hat, and coat, and hymn-book too. 
Ilis soups are as well-flavoured as they are various. When he 
exerts himself—and he can occasionally—his dinners rival those of 
aFrench chef. His jellies, ices, and pastry are excellent. In 
cooking meat he has to contend with great difficulties. The tropic 
heat does not allow it to hang Jong, and a great deal of science 
must be employed to coax a fragment of a freshly slain cow or sheep 
into tenderness, 

The evening after dinner is often passed in the gallery or verandah, 
which is open to the breeze. Pipes are lit, and discussions ensue. 
The themes of conversation vary from local gossip to Imperial 
politics. 

News telegrams arrive daily, and keep the Demerarian world 
informed about the price of sugar and the more important public 
events. They are not exhaustive, nor always accurate. They are 
given by the Telegraph Company in return for a subsidy from the 
Colonial Government. 

Home newspapers are always about three weeks old. They 
arrive on the 3rd and 23rd of each month, but often enough to keep 
alive interest in home affairs. The incoming of the mail is a sure 
source of some excitement, The Post Office is surrounded by an 
eager throng. As the mail steamer leaves again often within thirty- 
six hours, there is little time for answering important letters. The 
rooms of the Royal Agricultural Society are weil provided with 
journals and magazines. The London Press is fully represented, so 
that the course of current controversies at home can be readily 
followed. 

The climate during the greater part of the year is not unpleasant 
when one is used to it. The sea-breeze prevents the heat from 
being oppressive. From seven in the morning till late in the 
evening the thermometer varies from 80 to 85 deg. Fahrenheit. 
Walking, at least for any distance, is attended with profuse perspira- 
tion, and in the middle of the day is utterly exhausting, and, to 
people who are plethoric, dangerous. In the wet season the rainfall 
is at times prodigious. ‘The rain-drops are larger, and come down 
thicker and faster, than in England, effectually deluging the streets 
and flooding badly-drained quarters. The bluck boys use their 
opportunity of getting a shower-bath with scant regard for decency. 
European residents avoid wet, asa good damping is too often the 
prelude to fever. 

The first drops of the down-pour are the signal for a gencral 
stampede to windows and jalousies, which are at once closed. A 
fallin the thermometer precedes heavy rain. The multitude of 
frogs, too, who fill the trenches aud frequent the streets atnight, are 
sure to proclaim that a shower is coming in every variety of note. 
Among the sounds which strike a stranger to Georgetown most is 
their croaking. 

At nightfall the fireflies make their appearance. Over low marshy 
ground they sparkle in myriads like stars. They invade dwelling- 
houses, and light up the darkness of the bedroom with their 
quick-flashing coruscations of light. 

Every house in Georgetown keeps one or more watchdogs to 
protect its contents from the omnivorous thief. They make night 
hideous with their barkings when roused from their slumbers by the 
passing pedestrian. The howling is taken up from house to house 
and street to street, and swells into one demoniac chorus, which 
dazes and astounds the new comer; then it suddenly ceases and 
dies away, and the wakeful city endeavours to slumber again. 

Mosquitoes are, of course, troublesome, but they are a common 
tropical pest. One soon gets used to their bite, never to their song. 
There is something intensely aggravating in that pean of expectant 
triumph, in that open expression of joy in an anticipated feast of 
blood. They make themselves scarce at any rate in the dry season, 
and are not by any means such a nuisance as the ants, which 
wander everywhere and over everything, whose bite is a torture, 
and whose omnipresence is a mystery. 

Georgetown possesses lawn tennis, football, cricket, chess, 
boxing, bicycle, and rowing clubs, There are volunteers and 
militia, The militia band plays every Thursday at the sea wall, 
and every Monday at the Promenade Gardens, and is in request on 
reception Saturdays at Government House, and for the chief annual 


balls. 


The population of Georgetown at the census of 1881 was 48,009, 
but only a very small portion of these were born in England, or are 
white Creoles, in number not exceeding a few hundreds. ‘The rest 
are black or coloured, Chinese and Portuguese. The coolie urban 
residents are not numerous, They are largely confined to the 
estates, and are one of the most picturesque elements in the 
population of the colony, Their children when properly trained 
make much better servants than the negroes. The latter are less 
industrious and reliable. They are very patriotic Englishmen. In 
sentiment at least they share in the glory of the mother-country. 
They quite believe they were present at Waterloo, One of thei 
songs runs— 

We bully dogs of Georgetown blazed away, 
Fanderangderango ! 

We made the Frenchmen run that day, 
Fanderangderango ! 

England is home to them as tous, ‘Home, sah!” was to my 
surprise on landing the answer of the negro waiter to my query as 
to where some article came from. This is a healthy feeling, and 
common to them, with the other subject races. ‘‘I am Eengleesh,” 
a Maltese cook indignantly rejoined, in my hearing, when asked _ if 
he were not an Italian. It is with the same response that at Cairo 
the Bengal Lancers haughtily meet the attempts at fraternisation 
made by fellow-Mussulmen. 

The hotels, of which the best known are the Tower and Cale- 
donian, are largely used as boarding-houses. At some private 
houses, lodging and board can be obtained at a slightly smaller 
monthly charge. The month is the time measure in all matters of 
expense, Desirable quarters are not to be found every day by a 
bachelor. Keeping house is both difficult and expensive. Young 
men sometimes club together, and start housekeeping. The 
experiment is not always attended with satisfactory results. Negro 
servants require a shrewd person of experience in dealing with black 
people to look after them. It will be wise in the new comer to 
Georgetown, if he contemplates a long stay, to put himself in safe 
keeping at the Tower Hotel or one of the less expensive private 
boarding-houses, In these latter he will soon find himself at home, 

Demerara is kindly and hospitable in its social life. The com- 
panionship of congenial friends wakes up men tired from the day’s 
activities. If there are drawbacks, as in the monotony of the 
seasons and the continuous heat, there is compensation in the bright 
aspect of external nature, in the comforts of the houses adapted to 
the climate, in the fresh, soft breezes of the Atlantic—in a word, in 
a thousand charms, in part due to nature, and in part to the 
ingenuity and industry of man. There is no lack of material for 
living a right and happy life in what has been sometimes called 
the ‘ Land of Mud.” FRANK BANFIELD 
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E LA RUE AND CO.’S PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


. le bound vellum cloth richly orna” 
Sot eer A ‘special Design by the Author. 


Medium 4t 
age and other Illustrations by 


iments in Le 

ith numerous Full-p 

the Author, printed in Colours. Price 25s, 
HL 


eee MAXIMS. Rhymes 


and Reasons, To Suit the Seasons; and Pictures 
N ew, To Suit Them Too. By RoBERT DUDLEY. 


. ith 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colours 
vouy aoa Manus smal ler Cuts, Price 1s. 
HE MAY-POLE. An Old Eng- 
lish Song, with the Music. Illustrated by G. A. 
Konstam and E. and_N. Casetua. | Authors of 
“Dreams, Dances, and Disappointments.” 


e Illustrations in Colours» 
Price 1s. 

By the 
Illus- 


Demy gto. With 8 Full-pa; 
and numerous smaller Cuts. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN. ; 
BroTHers Grimm. A New Translation. 
trated by GEoRGE R. HALKETT. 


Royal gto, Leather, handsomely Blocked. Price 


NTIOUE LACE PORTRAIT 


ALBUM, embellished with exquisitely-finished 
Chromo-lithographs of all the best known Antique 
Laces. Suitable for presentation. 


‘Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo._ Price ros. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. BENNETT 
(Ex-CHAMPION). Edited by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 


13th Edition. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt extra. _ Price 5s. 


"Se LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF WHIST. ‘The Standard Work on Whist. 
by “CavENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 

A Newand Improved Edition. Cap. 8vo. Cloth, 


Edited by J. L. BaLpwin, anda TREATISE ON 
‘THE GAME, by Jas. Cay. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


REMINISCENCES OF A BAR- 
RISTER’S CAREER. By SERJEANT BALLAN- 
iINE. New and cheaper edition, 6s. 


NOTES. UPON SOME OF 
ze En EO PEARED PLAYS. By Fanny KEMBLE. 
N THE LAND OF MISFOR- 


TUNE. By Lady FLORENCE DIXIz. 18s. 


OLP COACHING DAYS. By 
“An Old Stager.” 16s. 
RIGHTER BRITAIN. By 


WituiaM DELISLE Hay. 21s. 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MISS BRANDDON’S CHRISTMAS NOVEL. | 
Price One Shilling, post free ts. 3d., Illustrated with 
Four Whole-page and Eight Half-page Engravings. 
FLOWER AND WEED. 
Order ‘‘ THE MISLETOE BOUGH.” 
London: J.andR. MAXWELL, 4, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Just published, post free, three stamps. 
DYSEEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
phlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 
cure. By RicHArD KING, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Royal 
Navy. Revised Edition published by 
KING and CO., Coventry. 


EpucaTIoN, Daventry. — Miss 

DAVIES receives a limited number of Resident 
Pupils. The course of study meets the requirements of 
a modern education, including preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. Resident French Gover 
ness. Locality very healthy and pleasant. ‘Terms 
moderate. Highest references. 


Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone. Assurance against fatal 
Accidents at Sea. Assurance of Em: vat Liability. ; 

AILWAY PAS NGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 
Accidents of allkinds. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 
Chairman. {£1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 


HOARSENESS.—AIl suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use of 
* Brown's Bronchial ‘Troches.” ‘These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
1s. 14d per box. People troubled with a ‘hacking 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 
progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections. See that the words, ‘“ Brown's Bronchial 
‘Troches” areon the Government Stamp around each box. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PYULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher’'s Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 
application to 
. L, PULVERMACHER’'S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the use of DR. LAVILLE'S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of alt respectable 

Chemists, price 11s. per bottle, All who are alllicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Laville's celebrated 

‘Treatise. Post free, 4d., F. NEWBERY and Sons, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


PARR'S |paRR’S LIFE PILLS 


Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 

I IFE 

P ILLS. 


They are unrivalled for the cure ol 
sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities o! the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
derangement of the system. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
boxes, 1s. r3gd., 2s. 9d., andin Family 
Packets, 11s. each, 


\ J ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 

_HAIR.—If your hair is harane grey or white, 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Soid everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH. For producing the 
beautiful golden colour so much admired. Warranted 
perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and ros. 6d., of all the 
rincipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the 
World—Wholesalo Agents: R. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 


OUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


1s., 28. 6d,, §8., 11s. Of Chemists, See Jenny 
Lind’s letter and signature on each Box. Invaluable 
for all voices. By post, 1s. ad.. &c,—NEWBERY, 
3, King Edward Street, London, Ec. 


THE GRAPHIC 


MAPLE and CO.—ART FURNI- 
TURE. 


MAPLE and CO.—ADAMS 
DESIGNS. 


MAPLE and CO. — CHIPPEN- 
DALE. 


MAPLE and CO.—LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BEP-R0OOM SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 


500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3% guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in pine, 
534 Guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate filass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’'s Tiles, £9 53- 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, £11 15s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 

Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

on with Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 

14 148. 

ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 

or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 

Washstand fitted with Minton’s Tiles, Large Chest cf 
Drawers, 418 18s, 


BED-RooM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BEDROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 
pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton’s tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas, 


ED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to 200 Guineas. 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


FREE. 

The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO. 
"Et HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDPSTEADS. Full size, 
B EDSTEADS. Brass, 
BEDSTEADS. 3% Guineas. 


TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


MGAELE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. ‘The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. gd. to 
30 guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
314 guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied. 
MAPLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPLEandco. Spring Mattresses. 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 

3 ft. 3ft. 6in, 4 ft. 4 ft. 6in. sft. 
2is. 25s. 29s, 358. 4os, 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


FREE. 

The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
TURKEY CARPETS, 
"TURKEY CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


“Pueeey CARPETS. 


Select from. 


APLE and CO. have their own 
Agents at Smyrna, ‘V'abreez, and Calcutta, and 
are therefore able to guarantee a higher standard of 
quality than can be obtained through those dealers 
who have to rely on the importing merchants, and 
thus pay the middleman’s_ profit. American and other 
foreign trade buyers will find here a great advantage.— 
MAPLE and CO., London. 


"THE LARGEST STOCK of 


(CpMENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 


ANTIOU E PERSIAN RUGS.— 


coo of these in stock, some being really 
wonderful curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


APLE and CO. have just received 
exS.S. Algerian, via Liverpool, 81 bales of 

fine and extra quality PERSIAN CARPETS, Many 
of these are sizes that have been scarce for some time, 
—MAPLE and CO,, Tottenham Court Road, London, 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 


100 MILES of 
BEST BRUSSELS 


CARPETS at 3s, 6d. per yard. 
OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have 


specially made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, 
as produced thirty years ago, adapted for hardest wear 
at a small increased cost. New and very choice in 
design. Inspection invited. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPART- 

MENT.—Messrs, MAPLE and CO. beg respect- 

fully to state that this department is now so organised 

that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 

same price, if not less, than any other house in England, 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


MAPLE and CO., Lonnon: 


3,000 to 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAP- 


THE : 
EST FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE IN THE 

WORLD. 


Works by hand or treadle, and 
makes 1,500 stitches a minute. 
The special features of this 
machine are that it is SILENT 
SEWING, LIGHT RUN Ne 
EASY TO WORK, SIMPL. 
IN CONSTRUCTION, and 
HANDSOME IN APPEAR- 
ANCE. It is constructed upon 
an absolutely new system, and 
contains many very important 
improvements. Eve: part is 
well made, carelaly fitted, 
thoroughly tested, an adjuste 
with such accuracy that it will 
sew the finest cambric and 
stoutest cloth alike, Our object 
in offering this machine at sucha 
very low figure is to show that a 
really good and serviceable 
mac ine, can be supplied (Oy 
sellin; large quantities) 
rOntlae price. That this has 
already been tested and appre- 
ciated is evinced by the number 
of orders we receive from where- 
ever we sendone. Testimonials 
are received daily, and can be 
seen at our Office. Please note 
this machine is on a massive Iron 
base in black and gold. Buy no 
machine till you have seen this, 
it not only pleases but astonishes everyone. We give 
a WRITTEN WARRANTY with each machine. 
Call and see it. It will willingly be shown, or send 
P,O.O. payable at Gray's Inn Road. : ‘ 

The VICTOR LOCKSTITCH Sewing Machine 
complete for 45s., guaranteed equal to a 4 guinea 
me ine, dd hall 

lease address in fu! 
J. G. FOOT AND SON, 
SEWiG MACHINE MAKERS, ror, GRAY'S INN ROAD, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


ALES AND STORMS.—Crew 
after Crew of Shipwrecked Sufferers have 

daily been provided for, besides Reliefs to_ Widows 
and Orphans, by the SHIPWRECKED _ FISHER. 
MEN AND MARINERS' ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
Society, on behalf of which National Institution 
CONTRIB UTIONS are very earnestly APPEALED 
for.—Secretary, W. R. BUCK, Esq., at the Society's 
Central Office, Hibernia Chambers, London Bridge, S.E 


B USHEY. — Hydro- Therapeutic 
ESTABLISHMENT. — To INVALIDS and 
VISITORS.—Charming Winter Residence. THE 
HALL, BUSHEY, Near Watford. Magnificent recep- 
tion rooms, upwards of 100 bedrooms, with warmed 
corridors, and a most complete system of ‘Turkish and 
other Baths, Gravel soil and 240 acres of pleasure 
grounds. Terms from 1os. 6d. per day, or £3 38. per 
week. For Prospectus apply to Mr. J. M‘DONALD. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and 

WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 
gonaty to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books 
and steel dies, 83. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
geld ring, _18-carat, Hail-marked, with crest, Re 

anual of Heraldry 4oo engravings, 3s. 9d.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 2s, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


\/ ISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 
Fifty best quality, as. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
30 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 
. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane, WAC. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


GEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 

Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Philadelphia. Damp and 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 10s., £14 14s,, and 


» Ladi " . 
Sine iene 


ORIGINAL 


EXPRESS 


20s. 


FINEST 


: ver Cases for 
dies or Gentlemen, £5 53. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s, Forwar ed 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 


Wa&§AtCcHES 
and 61, South Castle Street, 


M4PE- 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


D 4™onps. MR. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 
Bond St., London, 


save 


GAPPHI RES. 


CATS-EYES. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


EMERALDS. Importer | of Precious 


Stones. 
P EARLS. — 
Goldsmith & Jeweller 


Ss BROGDEN, 


ART ™ GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 

‘The attention of the public is respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the dona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. ‘The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite taste;" also the’ Chevalier Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of l'Académie Nationale, Paris. 

Established A.D. 1798. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


ELXINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELXINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
CUTLERY, &., &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, 
ELKINGTON & CO.,a2, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


O RIENTAL CARPETS. 


THOS. BONTOR and CO., late 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


continue to import the finest Indian, Persian, 
and Turkey Carpets, of which they have a very choice 
assortment. 
The Brussels, Velvet, and Saxony Carpets in their 
original extra quality and exclusive designs, 
Discount for prompt payment. 
35, 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS, DINNER 

and TABLE GLASS SERVICES, Lamps, table, 
suspended, and reading, in polished brass, iron, Doulton 
and Faience, from 12s. 6d.; Dinner Services, free, 
graceful, and original designs, from ars. ; Table-glass 
Services of the best light-stem crystal, 65s., set for 12 
persons complete. Pattern plates of dinner services 
sent for selection, carriage paid. Coloured photographs 
post free—-453 and 454, WEST STRAND, CHARING 


ARMS and CRESTS found by Mr. 
Hopson, late HERALDS’ COLLEGE, Finished 
Sketch, Gdn Onceramns, Seals, Dies; Bookplates, 
‘edigrees, Illuminate: resses, Engravi iti 
Cards, Stationery, &c. 7 ag ee 
MATTHEW and HODGSON, 135, Oxford St., W. 
Medals, 1852, 1876. 
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LFATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 


DO NOT KNOW ANY 
REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
The following 


ti ials at once a security to the public anda 
ot era Mr. ref 1., of Co. Meath, 


E 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. 


gratification to ourselves. 
writes, “‘ Havin, 


afew applications.” 


SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 


Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, ‘My daughter has derived great benefit from 
Neuraline in a case of severe and lon 
Neuralgia.” ‘I have recommended your Neuraline to 
many.” M.C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


F I “HE GREATEST SUFFERERS 
from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief and permanent cure by using 


the approved remedy, NEURALINE. “The bottle of 


Neuraline was erfectly marvellous, giving instan- 
taneous freedom from pain when most acute.”—J. R. B., 
of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


see | “HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
WARD." So says-J. S. L., of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
S. Wales, ina letter to the proprietors of NEURA- 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains. “It 
is an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efhcacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” : 


io IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs. jermyn 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N. L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
East Dereham. Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 
through Neuraline.” 


EURALINE SHOULD 

ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. It gives 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanent cure is effected, and completefree- 
dom from agony ensured without delay or difficulty. Mrs. 
T., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “I have recom- 
mended your NEURALINE in at least a dozen cases 


with perfect success.” 


NEURACINE, THE BEST AND 
SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general approval. Mrs, M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as follows: 
“Mrs, M,. will thank Messrs, LEATH and ROSS 
tosend her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” 

Is 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from_a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: “The Rev. C. K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


LEEPLESS NIGHTSand REST- 
LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 
From all quarters gratif ing testimonials are con- 
stantly being received. “Nothing gave me even tem- 
porary relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your 
KURALINE. In the time required to penetrate to 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
eturned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool, 


N ERVE PAINS may be said to 
: exceed all others in severity, and equally true it 
is that no remedy for them is so effective and speedy as 
NEURALINE. C. H. Irving, of Mansion House 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without relef, until I obtained NEURALINE. 
The pain has entirely left me, and not returned.” 


F ROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 

Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, s, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and 2 Vere Street, W.. London, as 
follows: “ Your NEURALINE is an excellent remed 
for Neuralgia. My ‘medical man often uses it.” All 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


O REMEDY FOR NERVE 

N PAINS is to be compared with NEURALINE. 

This specific may always be used with confidence, as it 

is an effectual cnrative of the severest attacks, wherever 

situated, and relief is instantaneous. ‘‘The Neuraline 

relieved me from agonies.” From C. G., 31, Titch- 
borne Street, Edgware Roa 


ROM ONE of many Testimonials 

the following extract, showing the wonderful 

excellence of NEURALINE as acure for Nerve Pains, 

is confidently submitted to the reader. ‘Miss H 

has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


VOIDING ALL EXAGGERA- 

TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, speediest, 
and most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. ‘Mrs. S. S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuralgia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham, 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION of 
NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 
cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. ‘I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, and it has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


[NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF TO 
SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given b 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed, 
Asa certain and speedy curative this specific may be 
confidently relied on. “I have often proved the effi- 
cacy of Neuraline_in cases of Neuralgia.”—From 

F, J. S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 
NEURALINE MUST BETRIED 
to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. r. Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
ames Matheson, says :—‘* Mrs. Edgar cannot express 
er thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. it 
proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


a eS 
NEURALIN E should always be 
. used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. ‘““NEURALINE proved the 
most successful lotion ever applied."—Mrs. Edgar, 
Bute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Matheson, of Stornaways NB says “Messrs, Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the tcstimonials 
NEURALINE addressed 6 him.” ig 


A LL Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
4 are cured by the use of NEURALINE, Itis 
invaluable as a speedy and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continually 
being received from persous who have proved its 
eificacious, gualltes: as four NEURALINE has 
successfully relieved a periodical pain in my head.”— 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. B ¥ 


N EURALGIA _Instantaneously 
cured. Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D.C., 6, Lynton Road, St. James’s Road, S.E. 
“Having suffered from a child, a period over 
twenty-five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend (who had rievously been cured by it, 
Itried your NEURALINE. I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since. 


‘6 ] HE Speediest and most Reliable 
Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE. 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homoeopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, 
W. London. NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 
bottles, rs. 1¥4d., 2s. od.; by post 1s. 3d. and 3s. 
Merchants, phuppers, ard sie Trade Supplied on the 
best terms with all Homccupathic preparations, 


been troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia T tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 


standing 


SUPERIOR BRITISH_MANUFACTURE, 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplie by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. variet 
of qualities from ts, 21 8 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a pzeference for 
black should write for pat: 
terns direct to 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse 
Wellington, Somerset. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


( VOURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET. 


“FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS,” 


Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery: and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES ag if 
the “ REGENT 


T? LADIES. 


Purchased at Warehouse in 


STREET." 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 

desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
W Good qualities i 6a 

ood qualities from 5s. . to 12s. od. per d, 
Others Bok finished by this process, tree ie bt 
to 4s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 

256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as tecthiny, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
13s, 144d, per bottle. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-D speptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. ‘he Faculty pronounce it the taost 
nutritious, pertectly digestive Beverage for ‘‘ BREAK- 
FAST, Lt NCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires no Cooking. <A teaspoontul in Breakfast cup 
costing less than a halfpenny. In tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 
58. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge 
ot the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a_ careful 
application of the fine pro- 
parties, of well-selected Cocoa, 

r, Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which 
may save us| many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. Hundredsof subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame."—Civil Ser 
.vice Gazette, 

Made simply w'th boiling water or milk. 
Packets (and tins for export, 14 Ib. and 1 Ib.) labelled 
J. EPPS and CO. HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


EPFss 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cocoa. 


Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 
FRYs FRY’s CARACAS 
COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
Cocoa. F RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 


“Strictly pure.” —W, W. Stoppart, 
F.LC., Fn Sy. Anal st Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE ME ALS. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY, 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge. 


for 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, ‘ 
Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared y E. GRILLON, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Premitre Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris. 
69, QUEEN Sf Cty London: 
‘amar, unlike Pills and the usua’ 
GRILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
as. 6d. a Box, STAMP INCLUDED. 


FrLORILINE !FOR THETEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liqnid 
“Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
leasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘“ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 64. 


PERFECTION IN PAINLESS 

DENTISTRY.—The TEETH supplied by Mr 
G. H. JONES Surgeon Dentist, of 57, Great Russel 
Street, have obtained the highest award in Gold. Medals 
at each of the Great World's Fairs from the first hel¢ 
in London in 1851, The latest Gold Medal, New 
Zealand 1882 Exhibition, has been awarded to Mr. G. 
H. Jones, whose system is Patented in the Britist 
Empire, and his Dental Patents are protected in the 
chief countries of the world. S. G. Hutchins, Esq., 
Surgeon Dentist to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, in writing to Mr. G. H. Jones, says—‘ Your 
system is the perfection of painless dentistry, and the 
teeth are the best, safest, and most life-like. 
Pamphlet free, enclosed by post, and every information 
without charge. Only one address, No. 57, Great 
Russell Street ; opposite the British Museum. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
THe Great REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at rs. 14d. and 2s. od. per box. 


Pome aia lee eee et i BS da ee 
“7 LIKE DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS, because they are leasant to 
take, and effectual in cases of Coughs, Colds, &c."— 
(Signed) G. Smith, Stokesley Station, Northallerton. 


“TAMAR 


[NDIEN 
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